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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELiGIOUS  ERROR, 
BY  JOHN  HENRY,  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 


It  would  be  easy  to  expose  the  errors 
about  me,  both  in  fact  and  in  logic,  for 
which  Principal  Fairbairn  has  made 
himself  responsible  in  his  May  article  in 
The  Contemporary  Review,  but  that 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  which 
leads  me  to  write.  Such  an  outlay  of 
time  and  trouble  is  not  what  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  me  would  thank  me 
for.  They  would  rather  wish  me  to  say 
what  I  myself  think  upon  the  subject 
be  has  opened,  and  whether  there  are 
any  points  for  explanation  lying  about 
in  the  vehement  rhetoric  he  has  directed 
against  me.  Certainly  they  will  not 
think  there  is  any  call  for  my  assuring 
them  that  1  am  not  a  hidden  sceptic  ; 
and  I  can  meet  them  with  the  thankful 
recognition  that  for  a  long  seventy  years, 
amid  mental  trials  sharp  and  heavy,  I 
can,  in  my  place  and  in  my  measure, 
adopt  the  words  of  St.  Polycarp  before 
his  martyrdom  :  “  For  fourscore  years 
New  Sxriks.— Vol.  XLII  ,  No.  6 


and  six  I  have  served  my  Lord,  and  He 
never  did  me  harm,  but  much  good  ; 
and  can  I  leave  Him  now  ?”  But  this 
immunity  neither  has,  nor  ought  to  have, 
hindered  me  from  entering  with  sym¬ 
pathy  into  the  anxieties  of  those  who 
are  in  this  respect  less  happy  than  my¬ 
self  ;  and  be  it  a  crime  or  not,  I  confess 
to  have  tried  to  aid  them  according  to 
my  ability.  Not  that  I  can  pretend  to 
be  well  read  in  mental  science,  but  I 
have  used  such  arguments  and  views  as 
are  congenial  to  my  own  mind,  and  I 
have  not  been  unsuccessful  in  my  use  of 
them. 

As  I  have  said  in  print,  “  A  man’s 
experiences  are  enough  for  himself,  but 
he  cannot  speak  for  others.  .  .  .  He 
brings  together  his  reasons  and  relies  on 
them,  because  they  are  his  own,  and  this 
is  his  primary  evidence  ;  and  he  has  a 
second  ground  of  evidence  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  who  agree  with  him.  But 
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his  best  evidence  is  in  the  former,  which 
is  derived  from  his  own  thoughts.  .  .  . 
He  states  what  are  personally  his  own 
grounds  in  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
holding  them  to  be  so  sufficient  that  he 
thinks  that  others  also  do  hold  them 
implicitly  or  in  substance,  or  would  hold 
them,  if  they  inquired  fairly,  or  will  hold 
if  they  listen  to  him,  or  do  not  hold  from 
impediments,  invincible  or  not  as  it  may 
be,  into  which  he  has  no  call  to  inquire.” 
(“  Gram,  of  Assent,”  pp.  385-6.) 

II. 

£nough  of  introduction.  I  begin  with 
what  is  of  prime  importance  in  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn’s  charges  against  me — the  sense 
in  which  I  use  the  word  ”  Reason,” 
against  which  Reason  I  have  made  so 
many  and  such  strong  protests.  It  is  a 
misleading  word,  as  having  various  mean¬ 
ings.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
the  gift  which  distinguishes  man  from 
brute :  I  have  not  so  used  it.  In  this 
sense  it  is  mainly  a  popular  word,  not  a 
scientific.  When  so  taken  it  is  not  a  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  mind,  rather  it  is  the  mind 
itself  ;  or  it  is  a  generalization,  or  it 
stands  for  the  seat  of  all  the  mental  pow¬ 
ers  together.  For  myself,  I  have  taken 
it  to  mean  the  faculty  of  Reasonhig  in 
a  large  sense,  nor  do  I  know  what  other 
English  word,to  express  that  faculty,  can 
be  used  instead  of  it.  Besides,  ”  Rea¬ 
son”  is  of  a  family  of  words  all  expres¬ 
sive  of  Reasoning.  I  may  add  that  it  is 
the  meaning  which  Dr.  Johnson  puts 
up>on  the  word,  and  the  meaning  which 
he  traces  through  all  its  derivative  senses, 
corroborating  his  account  of  it  by  pas¬ 
sages  from  English  authors.  ”  Reason,” 
he  says,  is  “the  power  by  which  man 
deduces  one  proposition  from  another, 
or  proceeds  from  premises  to  conse¬ 
quences  ;  the  rational  faculty ;  discur¬ 
sive  power."  Also  it  is  the  sense,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  which  Principal  Fairbairn  himself 
gives  to  the  word,  for  he  speaks  of  “  the 
jegion  of  reason  and  reasoning”  (p.  667). 

Ill 

This  being  the  recognised  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  quite  as  important  for  my 
present  purpose  to  show  it  to  be  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  myself  used 
”  Reason”  in  what  I  have  written  at 
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various  times  ;  though  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
as  having  ”  studied  all  my  books”  (p. 
663),  must  be  well  aware  of  it  already. 
For  instance  : 

First,  I  discard  the  vague  popular 
sense  of  it  as  the  distinguishing  gift  of 
man  in  contrast  to  the  brute  creation. 
"  Sometimes,”  I  say,  ”  it  stands  for  all 
in  which  man  differs  from  the  brutes  ; 
and  so  it  includes  in  its  signification  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong  and  the  directing  principle  of 
conduct.  In  this  sense  certainly  I  do 
not  here  use  it.”  (”  Univ.  Serm.”  p. 

58-)  . 

This  is  but  a  negative  account  of  it, 
but  in  another  sermon  I  speak  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  :  ”  By  the  exercise  of  reason  is 
properly  meant  any  process  or  act  of  the 
mind,  by  which,  from  knowing  one 
thing,  it  advances  on  to  know  another.” 
(^Ibid.  p.  223.) 

Again  :  “It  is  obvious  that  even  our 
senses  convey  us  but  a  little  way  out  of 
ourselves,  and  introduce  us  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  only  under  circumstances, 
under  conditions  of  time  and  place,  and 
of  certain  media  through  which  they 
act.  We  must  be  near  things  to  touch 
them  ;  we  must  be  interrupted  by  no 
simultaneous  sounds  in  order  to  hear 
them  ;  we  must  have  light  to  see  them  ; 
we  can  neither  see,  hear,  nor  touch 
things  past  or  future.  Now,  Reason  is 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  this 
deficiency  is  supplied  ;  by  which  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things  external  to  us — of  beings, 
facts,  and  events — is  attained  beyond 
the  range  of  sense  ;  ...  it  brings  us 
knowledge — whether  clear  or  uncertain, 
still  knowledge,  in  whatever  degree  of 
perfection,  from  every  side  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  this  characteristic,  that 
it  obtains  it'indirectly,  not  directly,  .  .  . 
on  the  hypothesis  of  something  else  .  .  . 
being  assumed  to  be  true.”  {Jbid.  p. 
206.) 

.\nd  again  :  ”  Reason,  according  to 
the  simplest  view  of  it,  is  the  faculty  of 
gaining  knowledge  without  direct  per¬ 
ception,  or  of  ascertaining  one  thing  by 
means  of  another.  In  this  way  it  is 
able,  from  small  beginnings,  to  create  to 
itself  a  world  of  ideas,  which  do  or  do 
not  correspond  to  the  things  themselves 
for  which  they  stand,  or  are  true  or  not, 
according  as  it  is  exercised  soundly  or 
otherwise.”  {Ibid.  p.  256.) 
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IV. 

These  passages  are  on  subjects  of 
their  own  ;  but  they  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  clear  the  account  which 
in  times  past,  as  now,  I  give  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I 
have  implied  how  great  a  faculty  it  is. 
In  its  versatility,  its  illimitable  range,  its 
subtlety,  its  power  of  concentrating 
many  ideas  on  one  point,  it  is  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  all-important 
or  rather  necessary,  with  this  drawback, 
however,  in  its*  ordinary  use,  that  in 
every  exercise  of  it,  it  depends  for  suc¬ 
cess  upon  the  assumption  of  prior  acts 
similar  to  that  which  it  has  itself  in¬ 
volved,  and  therefore  is  reliable  only 
conditionally.  Its  process  is  a  passing 
from  an  antecedent  to  a  consequent, 
and  according  as  the  start  so  is  the 
issue.  In  the  province  of  religion,  if  it 
be  under  the  happy  guidance  of  the 
moral  sense,*  and  with  teachings  which 
are  not  only  assumptions  in  form,  but 
certainties,  it  will  arrive  at  indisputable 
truth,  and  then  the  house  is  at  peace  ; 
but  if  it  be  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  who 
are  under  the  delusion  that  their  arbi¬ 
trary  assumptions  are  self-evident  axi¬ 
oms,  the  reasoning  will  start  from  false 
premises,  and  the  mind  will  be  in  a 
state  of  melancholy  disorder.  But  in 
no  case  need  the  reasoning  faculty  itself 
be  to  blame  or  responsible,  except  if 
viewed  as  identical  with  the  assumptions 
of  which  it  is  the  instrument.  I  repeat, 
it  is  but  an  instrument  ;  as  such  I  have 
viewed  it,  and  no  one  but  Dr.  Fairbairn 
would  say  as  he  does — that  the  bad  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  faculty  was  a  “  division,” 
a  ”  contradiction,”  and  ”  a  radical  an¬ 
tagonism  of  nature,”  and  ”  the  death  of 
the  natural  proof  ”  of  a  God.  The  eyes, 
and  the  hands,  and  the  tongue,  are  in¬ 
struments  in  their  very  nature.  We  may 
speak  of  a  wanton  eye,  and  a  murderous 
hand,  and  a  blaspheming  tongue,  with¬ 
out  denying  that  they  can  be  used  for 
good  purposes  as  well  as  for  bad. 

V. 

I  It  must  not  be  sup[>osed  then  that  I 
think  a  natural  faculty  of  man  to  have 

*  I  believe  that  some  philosophers,  as  Kant, 
speak  of  the  Moral  Sense  as  a  Divine  Reason. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
“  Reason”  in  this  sense  ;  but  I  have  not  so 


been  revolutionized  because  an  enemy  of 
truth  has  availed  itself  of  it  for  evil  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  what  Dr.  Fairbairn  im¬ 
putes  to  me,  for  I  hold,  it  seems,  that 
”  in  spite  of  the  conscience  there  is”  not 
a  little  ”  latent  atheism  in  the  nature, 
and  especially  in  the  reason,  of  man” 
(p.  665).  Here  he  has  been  misled  by 
the  epithets  which  I  attached  in  the 
"  Apologia”  to  the  Reason,  as  viewed 
in  its  continuous  strenuous  action  against 
religious  truth,  both  in  and  outside  the 
Catholic  body.  I  will  explain  why  I  did 
so.  I  had  been  referring  to  the  fall  of 
man,  and  our  Catechisms  tell  us  that  the 
Fall  opened  upon  him  three  great  spir¬ 
itual  enemies,  which  need  to  be  resisted 
by  means  natural  and  supernatural.  I 
was  led  by  my  general  subject  to  select 
one  of  the  three  for  my  remarks,  and  to 
ask  how  did  it  act,  and  by  what  instru¬ 
ments  ?  The  instruments  of  the  Evil 
One  are  best  known  to  himself ;  the 
Flesh  needs  no  instruments  ;  the  rea¬ 
soning  Faculty  is  the  instrument  of  the 
World.  The  World  is  that  vast  com¬ 
munity  impregnated  by  religious  error 
which  mocks  and  rivals  the  Church  by 
claiming  to  be  its  own  witness,  and  to 
be  infallible.  Such  is  the  World,  the 
false  Prophet  (as  I  called  it  fifty  years 
ago),  and  Reasoning  is  its  voice.  I  had 
in  my  mind  such  Apostolic  sayings  as 
”  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
of  the  world,”  and  ”  A  friend  of  the 
world  is  the  enemy  of  God  but  I  was 
very  loth,  as  indeed  I  am  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  preach.  Instead  then  of 
saying  ‘‘the  World’s  Reason,”  I  said, 
”  Reason  actually  and  historically,” 
“  Reason  in  fact  and  concretely  in  fallen 
man,”  Reason  in  the  educated  intel¬ 
lect  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,” 
Reason  in  ”  every  Government  and 
every  civilization  through  the  world 
which  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
European  mind,”  Reason  in  the  ”  wild 
living  intellect  of  man,”  which  needs  its 
”  stiff  neck  bent,”  that  ultra  ”  freedom 
of  thought  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  natural  gifts,”  “that 
deep  plausible  scepticism  ”  which  is 
”  the  development  of  human  reason  as 
practically  exercised  by  the  natural 
man.”  That  is,  Reason  as  wielded  by 
the  living  World  against  the  teaching  of 
the  Infallible  Church. 

And  I  was  sanctioned  in  thus  speak- 
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ing  by  St.  Paul’s  parallel  use  of  the 
word  “  Wisdom,"  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  gifts  given  to  man,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  he  condemns  considered 
as  the  World’s  Wisdom,  pronouncing 
that  "  the  World  by  Wisdom  knew  not 
God." 

VI. 

In  thus  shifting  the  blame  of  hostility 
to  religion  from  man  reasoning  to  man 
collective,  I  may  seem  to  be  imputing  to 
a  divine  ordinance  (for  such  human  so¬ 
ciety  is)  what  I  have  disclaimed  to  be 
imputing  to  man's  gift  of  reason  ;  but 
this  is  to  mistake  my  meaning.  The 
World  is  a  collection  of  individual  men, 
and  any  one  of  them  may  hold  and  take 
on  himself  to  profess  unchristian  doc¬ 
trine,  and  do  his  best  to  propagate  it  ; 
but  few  have  the  power  for  such  a  work, 
or  the  opportunity.  It  is  by  their  union 
into  one  body,  by  the  intercourse  of 
man  with  man,  and  the  consequent  sym¬ 
pathy  thence  arising,  that  error  spreads 
and  becomes  an  authority.  Its  separate 
units  which  make  up  the  body  rely  upon 
each  other,  and  upon  the  whole,  for  the 
truth  of  their  assertions  ;  and  thus  as¬ 
sumptions  and  false  reasonings  are  re¬ 
ceived  without  question  as  certain  truths, 
on  the  credit  of  alternate  appeals  and 
mutual  cheers  and  imprimaturs. 

I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  give  a 
specimen  of  these  assumptions,  and  the 
reasonings  founded  on  them,  which  in 
my  "  Apologia"  I  considered  to  be 
“  corrosive”  of  all  religion  ;  but  before 
doing  so,  I  must  guard  against  miscon¬ 
struction  of  what  I  am  proposing. 
First,  I  am  not  proposing  to  carry  on  an 
argument  against  Dr.  Fairbairn,  whose 
own  opinions,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have 
not  a  dream  of  ;  but  I  would  gladly  ex¬ 
plain,  or  rather  complete  on  particular 
points,  the  statement  I  have  before  now 
made  in  several  works  about  Faith  and 
Reason.  Next,  I  can  truly  say  that, 
neither  in  those  former  writings  nor 
now,  have  I  particular  authors  in  mind 
who  are,  or  are  said  to  be,  prominent 
teachers  in  what  I  should  call  the  school 
of  the  world.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  require  a  volume,  instead  of  half 
a  doxen  pages  such  as  these,  and  the 
study  too  of  many  hard  questions  ;  and 
I  repeat  here,  I  am  attempting  little 
more  than  to  All  up  a  few  of  the  lacuna 
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to  be  found  in  a  chapter  of  the  "  .Apo¬ 
logia,"  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  book, 
had  to  be  written  extempore ;  certainly 
I  have  no  intention  hereof  entering  into 
controversy.  And  further,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  passage  in  one  of  my 
St.  Mary’s  Sermons,  headed,,  "  The 
World  our  Enemy,’’  which  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  subject  of  religious  error, 
but  still  is  applicable  when  I  would  fain 
clear  myself  in  what  I  am  saying  of  fall¬ 
ing  unintentionally  into  any  harsh  and 
extreme  judgments.  A  few  sentences 
will  be  enough  to  show  the  drift  with 
which  I  quote  it. 

“  There  is  ai question,"  I  say,  "  which  it  will 
be  well  to  consider — viz.,  how  far  the  world 
is  a  separate  body  from  the  Church  of  God. 
The  two  are  certainly  contrasted  in  Scripture, 
but  the  Church,  so  far  from  being  literally  and 
in  fact  separate  from  the  world,  is  within  it. 
The  Church  is  a  body,  gathered  together  in¬ 
deed  in  the  world,  and  in  a  process  of  sepa- 
ration  from  it.  The  world’s  power  is  over  the 
Church,  because  the  Church  has  gone  forth 
into  the  world  to  save  the  world.  All  Chris¬ 
tians  are  in  the  world,  and  of  the  world,  so  far 
as  Evil  still  has  dominion  over  them,  and  not 
even  the  best  of  us  is  clean  every  whit  from 
sin.  Though  then,  in  our  idea  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  in  their  principles  and  in  their 
future  prospects,  the  Church  is  one  thing  and 
the  world  is  another,  yet  in  present  matter  of 
fact  the  Church  is  of  the  world,  not  separate 
from  it ;  for  the  grace  of  God  has  but  partial 
possession  even  of  religious  men,  and  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  us  is,  that  we  have  two 
sides,  a  light  side  and  a  dark,  and  that  the  dark 
happens  to  be  the  outermost.  Thus  we  form 
part  of  the  world  to  each  other,  though  we  be 
not  of  the  world.  Even  supposing  there  were 
a  society  of  men  influenced  individually  by 
Christian  motives,  still,  this  society,  viewed  as 
a  whole,  would  be  a  worldly  one  ;  I  mean  a 
society  bolding  and  maintaining  many  errors, 
and  countenancing  many  bad  practices.  Evil 
ever  floats  on  the  top.”  ("  Sermons,"  vol.  vii. 
PP.  35-6.) 

In  accordance  with  these  cautions  I 
will  here  avow  that  good  men  may  im¬ 
bibe  to  their  great  disadvantage  the  spirit 
of  the  world  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in¬ 
ferior  men  may  keep  themselves  com¬ 
paratively  clear  of  it. 

VII. 

These  explanations  being  made,  I  take 
up  the  serious  protest  which  I  began  in 
the  “  Apologia.”  I  say  then,  that  if,  as 
I  believe,  the  world,  which  the  Apostles 
speak  of  so  severely  as  a  False  Prophet,* 

*  Vide  University  Sermons,  "  Contrast  be¬ 
tween  Faith  and  Sight.” 
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is  identical  with  what  we  call  human  so¬ 
ciety  now,  then  there  never  was  a  time 
since  Christianity  was,  when,  together 
with  the  superabundant  temporal  advan¬ 
tages  which  by  it  have  come  to  us,  it  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  a  worse  enemy 
to  religion  and  religious  truth  than  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  years  now  opening  upon 
us.  J  say  so,  because  in  its  width  and 
breadth  it  is  so  much  better  educated 
and  informed  than  it  ever  was  before, 
and,  because  of  its  extent,  so  multiform 
and  almost  ubiquitous.  Its  conquests 
in  the  field  of  physical  science,  and  its 
intercommunion  of  place  with  place,  are 
a  source  to  it  both  of  pride  and  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  has  triumphed  over  time 
and  space  ;  knowledge  it  has  proved  to 
be  emphatically  power  ;  no  problems  of 
the  universe — material,  moral,  or  relig¬ 
ious — are  too  great  for  its  ambitious  es¬ 
say  and  its  high  will  to  master.  There 
is  one  obstacle  in  its  path  :  I  mean  the 
province  of  religion.  But  can  religion 
hope  to  be  successful  ?  It  is  thought  to 
be  already  giving  way  before  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  what  the  world  considers  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  man. 

VIII. 

With  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I 
understand  how  it  has  come  to  pass, 
what  has  struck  me  as  remarkable,  that 
the  partisans  and  sp>okesmen  of  Society, 
when  they  come  to  the  question  of  re¬ 
ligion,  seem  to  care  so  little  about  prov¬ 
ing  what  they  maintain,  and,  on  the 
warrant  of  their  philosophy,  are  content 
silently  and  serenely  to  take  by  implica¬ 
tion  their  first  principles  for  granted,  as 
if,  like  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  they 
were  inspired  and  infallible.  Jo  the 
World,  indeed,  its  own  principles  are  in¬ 
fallible,  and  need  no  proof.  Now,  if 
its  representatives  would  but  be  candid, 
and  say  that  their  assumptions,  as  ours, 
are  infallible,  we  should  know  where 
they  stand  ;  there  would  be  an  end  to 
controversy.  As  I  have  said  before 
now,  ‘‘  Half  the  controversies  in  the 
world,  could  they  be  brought  to  a  plain 
issue,  would  be  brought  to  a  prompt 
termination.  Parties  engaged  in  them 
would  then  perceive  .  .  .  that  in  sub¬ 
stance  .  .  .  their  difference  was  of  first 
principles.  .  .  .  When  men  understand 
what  each  other  means,  they  see  for  the 
most  part  that  controversy  is  either 


superfluous  or  hopeless.”  (”  Univ. 
Serm.”  p.  200-1.)  The  World,  then, 
has  its  first  principles  of  religion,  and  so 
have  we.  If  this  were  understood,  I 
should  not  have  my  present  cause  of 
protest  against  its  Reason  as  corrosive 
of  our  faith.  I  do  not  grudge  the  World 
its  gods,  its  principles,  and  its  worship  ; 
but  1  protest  against  its  sending  them 
into  Christian  lecture-rooms,  libraries, 
societies,  and  companies,  as  if  they  were 
Christian — criticising,  modelling,  meas¬ 
uring,  altering,  improving,  as  it  thinks, 
our  doctrines,  principles,  and  methods 
of  thought,  which  we  refer  to  divine 
informants.  One  of  my  “  University 
Sermons,”  in  1831,  is  on  this  subject  ; 
it  is  called  ”  The  Usurpations  of  Rea¬ 
son,”  and  I  have  nothing  to  change  in 
it.  I  was  very  jealous  of  the  ”  British 
Association”  at  its  commencement  ;  not 
as  if  science  were  not  a  divine  gift,  but 
because  its  first  members  seemed  to  be¬ 
gin  with  a  profession  of  Theism,  when  I 
said  their  business  was  to  keep  to  their 
own  range  of  subjects.  I  argued  that  if 
they  began  with  Theism,  they  would  end 
with  Atheism.  At  the  end  of  half  a 
century  I  have  still  more  reason  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  upshot  of  secular 
schools.  Not,  of  course,  that  I  suppose 
thr.t  the  flood  of  unbelief  will  pour  over 
us  in  its  fulness  at  once.  A  large  inun¬ 
dation  requires  a  sufficient  time,  and 
there  are  always  in  the  worst  times  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  Truth  to  stay  the  plague.* 
Above  all  things,  there  is  the  Infallible 
Church,  of  which  I  spoke  so  much  in 
the  “  Apologia.”  With  this  remark  I 
proceed. 

IX. 

I  will  take  an  illustration  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  before  us  in  the  instance  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  is  more  than  most  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  dispute  just  now.  Lest  I  should 
be  mistaken,  I  avow  myself  to  hold  it, 
not  because  of  the  disintegrating  conse¬ 
quences  of  letting  it  go,  but  on  the  sim¬ 
ple  word  of  the  Divine  Informant  ;  yet 
I  want  to  show  the  prospective  develop¬ 
ment  of  error.  A  century  ago  the  God 
of  Christianity  was  called  a  God  of  mere 
benevolence.  That  could  not  long  be 

*  ViJeoac  of  my  University  Sermons,  “  Per¬ 
sonal  Influence  the  Means  of  Propagating  the 
Truth.” 
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maintained,  first,  because  He  was  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of 
the  New,  and  next  and  specially  because 
the  New  Testament  opened  upon  us  the 
Woe  thrice  uttered  by  the  Judge  him¬ 
self,  the  W'oe  unquenchable  denounced 
upon  transgressors.  But  the  instinct  of 
modern  civilization  denies  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  doom  in  the  face  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  future.  Yet  consider — is  there  not 
now,  as  an  undeniable  fact,  a  vast  ag¬ 
gregate  of  intense  weary  pain,  bodily 
and  mental,  which  has  existed  through 
an  untold  length  of  centuries,  all  round 
the  earth.  Consider  only  the  long  pain 
and  anguish  which  are  the  ordinary 
accompaniments  of  death.  Supposing 
mankind  has  lasted  many  thousand 
years,  the  suffering  has  lasted  just  as 
long  ;  there  has  been  no  interval  of  rest. 
But  you  will  say  it  has  an  end,  and  is 
comparatively  brief,  to  each  mortal ; 
then  you  mean  to  say  that  your  objec¬ 
tion  to  future  sufifering  would  cease  were 
it  only  for  a  thousand  years  and  not  for 
ever  ?  Considering  what  is  told  us  of 
the  punishment  of  Dives,  would  that 
alleviation  really  content  you  ?  I  do 
not  believe  it ;  you  would  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  curtailment  of  such  punish¬ 
ment  even  to  a  hundred  years  ;  nay,  not 
to  twenty,  not  to  a  dozen.  In  spite  of 
the  word  of  Scripture,  your  imagination 
would  carry  you  away ;  you  would 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  course  of  suf¬ 
fering  altogether ;  death  indeed  you 
could  not  deny,  but  “  after  death  the 
judgment  ”  and  a  trial  before  it,  would 
cease  to  be  a  reality  to  you.  It  is  a 
subject  beyond  you  ;  it  is  not  duration 
which  you  revolt  from,  but  rather  the 
pain.  Indeed,  are  we  sure  that  long 
duration  intensifies  pain  ?  We  have  no 
positive  notion  of  suffering  in  relation  to 
duration.  Punishment  is  not  therefore 
infinite,  because  it  has  no  end.  What 
alone  we  know  about  eternity  is  nega¬ 
tively,  that  there  is  no  future  when  it 
will  be  otherwise.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  told  is  that  the  state  of  good 
and  evil  is  irreversible. 

X. 

But  again,  what  do  we  know  of  the 
obstacles  to  a  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man  ?  Suppose  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  self-inflicted  ;  suppose  it  is  the 
will,  the  proud  determination  of  the  lost 


to  breathe  defiance  to  his  Maker,  or  the 
utter  loathing  of  His  Presence  or  His 
Court,  which  makes  a  reconciliation  with 
Him  impossible.  To  change  such  a  one 
may  be  to  change  his  identity.  More¬ 
over,  what  do  we  know  of  the  rules 
necessary  for  the  moral  government  of 
the  universe  ?  What  acts  of  judgment 
are  or  are  not  compatible  or  accordant 
with  the  bearing  of  a  Just  Judge  ?  and 
by  what  self-evident  process  do  we  as¬ 
certain  this  ?  What  of  His  knowledge 
who  is  able  to  “  search  the  heart  ?” 
We  are  told  He  is  one  who  “  overcomes 
when  He  is  judged  ought  we  not  to 
have  the  whole  case  spread  out  for  us, 
as  it  will  be  at  the  Last  Day,  before  we 
venture  to  pronounce  upon  its  details  ? 
They  are  parts  of  a  whole.  Go  to  what 
is  the  root  of  the  mystery,  and  tell  us 
what  is  the  Origin  of  Evil.  Solve  this, 
and  you  may  see  your  way  to  other  diffi¬ 
culties.  Does  not  this  greatest  of  my  s¬ 
teries,  the  “Origin  of  Evil,”  fall  as 
heavily  upon  Natural  Religion  as  future 
punishment  upon  Revelation  ?  After 
all,  the  Theist  needs  Faith  as  well  as  the 
Christian.  All  religion  has  its  mysteries, 
and  all  mysteries  are  correlative  with 
faith  ;  and,  where  Faith  is  absent,  the 
action  of  “  corrosive  reason,”  under  the 
assumptions  of  educated  society,  passes 
on  (as  I  have  given  offence  by  asserting) 
from  Catholicity  to  Theism,  and  from 
Theism  to  a  materialistic  cause  of  all 
things.  Dr.  Fairbaim  calls  it  sceptical 
to  preach  Faith,  and  to  practise  it. 

XI. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  Divine 
Judgment ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the 
doctrines  which  the  abolition  of  the  Woe 
to  come  is  made  to  compromise.  Here 
again  modern  philosophy  acts  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  revelation.  Those  solemn  warn¬ 
ings  of  Scripture  against  disobedience  to 
the  law  of  right  and  wrong  are  but  the 
fellow  of  the  upbraidings  and  menaces 
of  the  human  Conscience.  The  belief 
in  the  future  punishment  will  not  pass 
away  without  grave  prejudice  to  that 
high  Monitor.  Are  you,  in  losing  its 
warning  voice,  to  lose  an  ever-present 
renunder  of  an  Unseen  God  ?  It  is  a  bad 
time  to  lose  this  voice  when  efforts  so 
serious  have  so  long  been  making  to  re¬ 
solve  it  into  some  intellectual  theory  or 
secular  motive.  But  there  is  another 
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doctrine,  too,  that  suffers  when  future 
punishment  is  tampered  with — namely, 
what  is  commonly  called  the  “  Atone¬ 
ment.”  The  Divine  Victim  took  the 
place  of  man  ;  how  will  this  doctrine 
stand  if  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked  is 
denied  ?  Every  one  who  escapes  the 
penalty  of  pain,  escapes  it  by  virtue  of 
the  Atonement  made  for  it  ;  but  so 
great  a  price  as  was  paid  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  supposes  an  unimaginable  debt.  If 
the  need  was  not  immense,  would  such 
a  Sacrifice  have  been  called  for  ?  Does 
not  that  Sacrifice  throw  a  fearful  light 
upon  the  need  ?  And  if  the  need  be 
denied,  will  not  the  Sacrifice  be  unintel¬ 
ligible  ?  The  early  martyrs  give  us  their 
sense  of  it ;  they  considered  their  tor¬ 
ments  as  a  deliverance  from  their  full 
deserts,  and  felt  that,  had  they  recanted, 
it  would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  their 
eternal  welfare.  The  Great  Apostle  is 
in  his  writings  full  of  gratitude  to  the 
Power  who  has  “  delivered  us  from  the 
wrath  to  come.”  It  is  a  foundation  of 
the  whole  spiritual  fabric  on  which  his 
life  is  built.  What  remains  of  his  Chris¬ 
tianity  if  he  is  no  longer  to  be  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  thought  of  that  ”  so  great 
death  ”  from  which  he  had  been  now 
“delivered?”  Can  the  religion  with 
which  Society  at  present  threatens  us  be 
the  same  as  the  Apostle’s,  if  this  solemn 
doctrine  is  in  this  Religion  and  not  in 
that  ? 

XII. 

Shall  I  be  answ’ered  that  it  is  only 
dogma  which  is  left  out  in  modern 
Christianity  ?  I  understand  ;  dogma  is 
unnecessary  for  faith,  because  faith  is 
but  a  sentiment  ;  vicarious  suffering  is 
an  injustice  ;  spiritual  benefits  cannot 
be  wrought  by  material  instruments  ; 
sin  is  but  a  weakness  or  an  ignorance  ; 
this  life  has  nearer  claims  on  us  than 
the  next  ;  the  nature  of  man  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  itself  ;  the  rule  of  law  admits 
no  miracles  ;  and  so  on.  There  is  any 
number  of  these  assumptions  ready  for 
the  nonce,  and  there  is  Micio’s  axiom 
in  the  play,  soon  perhaps  to  come  upon 
us,  “  Non  est  flagitium,  mihi  crede, 
adolescentulum  scortari.” 

When  Reason  starts  from  assumptions 
such  as  these,  its  corrosive  quality  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Dr.  Fairbaim. 


P.S. — This  is  all  I  think  it  necessary 
to  set  down  in  explanation  of  passages 
in  my  “  Apologia.”  As  to  my  other 
writings,  I  can  safely  leave  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Any  one  that  looks 
into  them  will  see  how  strangely  Princi¬ 
pal  Fairbaim  has  misrepresented  them. 
But  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
do  not  know  them,  it  is  my  duty  to  de¬ 
nounce  in  a  few  words  the  monstrous 
words  which  he  has  used  about  me. 

His  organon  of  criticism  is  the  old 
“  Fallacy  of  the  Leading  Idea,”  viz., 
that  of  imagining  to  himself  an  hypoth¬ 
esis,  by  which  he  may  proceed  to  in¬ 
terpret  such  phenomena  of  intellect  as  it 
pleases  him  to  ascribe  to  me,  and  thereby 
to  save  himself  the  task  of  quotations, 
or  any  pains  to  which  a  conscientious 
critic  would  feel  himself  bound.  In 
fact,  though  he  professes  to  have  read, 
or  rather  to  have  “studied,”  all  my 
“works,  tracts,  essays,  lectures,  his¬ 
tories,  and  treatises,”  after  all  he  has  se¬ 
lected  for  adverse  notice  (over  and  above 
the  “  Apologia”)  only  some  clauses  in 
an  Oratorian  and  two  sentences  in  an 
Oxford  Sermon. 

As  to  what  he  considers  my  “  Lead¬ 
ing  Idea,’’  it  is  in  truth  an  imputation 
as  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Catholic 
as  it  is  preposterous  in  itself  ;  it  is  that 
I  have  been  and  am  thinking,  Irving, 
professing,  acting  upon  a  wide-stretch¬ 
ing,  all-reaching  platform  of  religious 
scepticism.  This  scepticism  is  the  real 
key  to  my  thoughts,  my  arguments,  and 
my  conclusions,  to  what  I  have  said  in 
the  pulpit  and  what  I  have  written  in 
my  study.  I  may  not  realize  it,  but  I 
am  “  a  poet,”  and  “  it  is  the  uncon¬ 
scious  and  undesigned”  revelations  of 
self  “  that  testify  more  truly  of  a  man” 
(p.  663),  This,  he  tells  us,  is  his  delib¬ 
erate  view,  gained  with  pains  and  care, 
and  on  my  part  admits  of  no  escape. 

“  It  will  be  necessary,”  he  says,  when 
starting  on  his  search  for  it,  “  to  dis¬ 
cover,  if  possible.  Dr.  Newman’s  ulti¬ 
mate  ideas,  or  the  regulative  principles  of 
his  thought  ”  (p.  663).  Next,  “It  is 
difficult,  almost  a  cruel  thing,”  still  a 
necessity,  “  to  attempt  to  reach  the  ul¬ 
timate  principles  that  govern  his  thought '  ’ 
(p.  664).  ‘  Unless  his  governing  ideas 

are  reached,  neither  his  mind  nor  his 
method  can  be  understood  ”  {ibid.). 
Once  more  :  only  by  holding  certain 
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points  distinct  “  can  we  get  at  those 
ultimate  principles  or  ideas  we  are  here 
in  search  of  ”  (p.  665). 

At  last  he  has  found  the  object  of  his 
careful  searching  :  he  quotes  some  half¬ 
sentences  from  my  "  Apologia,”  which 
he  does  not  understand,  accuses  me  of 
denouncing  the  faculty  of  Reason  {supr., 
p.  460),  asks  how  I  come  to  do  so,  and 
then  announces  his  discovery  :  ”  The 
reason  must  be  sought  in  Dr,  Newman's 
underlying  philosophy ''  which  is  “  em¬ 
pirical  and  sceptical”  (p.  667).  From 
‘‘leading  ideas”  and  ‘‘fundamental 
principles”  I  have  all  through  my  life 
shrunk  as  sophistical  and  misleading, 
but  I  do  not“wonder  that  Dr.  Fairbairn 
should  like  them,  for  they  are  to  him, 
as  I  have  intimated,  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice,  His  ‘‘  underlying  philosophy,” 
gained  so  carefully,  enables  him  to  dis¬ 
pense  in  his  criticisms  on  me  with 
quotations,  references,  evidences,  alto¬ 
gether. 

To  this  use  he  puts  his  ”  Leading 
Idea”  in  the  very  next  sentence  after 
he  has  discovered  it ;  and  by  the  sole 
virtue  of  it  he  at  once  utters  a  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation  of  my  “  Grammar  of 
Assent,”  without  any  one  quotation 
or  reference  to  support  him.  Thus 
he  writes  :  “  The  real  problem  of  the 
‘  Grammar  of  Assent  ’  is.  How,  without 
the  consent  and  warrant  of  the  reason, 
to  justify  the  being  of  religion,  and  faith 
in  that  infallible  church  which  alone  re¬ 
alizes  it.  The  whole  book  is  pervaded 
by  the  intensest  philosophical  scepti¬ 
cism  :  this  supplies  its  motif,  determines 
its  problem,  necessitates  its  distinctions, 
rules  over  the  succession  and  gradation 
of  its  arguments.  His  doctrine  of  as¬ 
sent,  his  distinction  into  notional  and 
real,  which  itself  involves  a  philosophy 
of  the  most  empirical  individualism,  his 
criticism  of  Locke,  his  theories  of  infer¬ 
ence,  certitude,  and  the  illative  sense, 
all  mean  the  same  thing”  (p.  667).  Not 
a  shred  of  quotation  is  given  to  support 
this  charge — not  a  single  reference  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  it,  instead  of  such  neces¬ 
sary  proof,  a  sentence  is  tacked  on  to 
it,  which  after  some  search  I  found,  not 
in  the  Essay  on  Assent,  but  in  one  of 
my  Sermons,  written  above  thirty  years 
before,  taken  out  of  its  context,  and  cut 
off  from  the  note  upon  it  which  I  had 
added  in  its  Catholic  edition.  Such  is 


the  outcome  of  Dr.  Fairbairn’ s  scrupu¬ 
lous  care,  that  ”  lectures  and  treatises 
should  be  chronologically  arranged  ”  (p. 
663).  Such,  above  all,  is  the  gain  of  a 
”  Leading  Idea,”  and  it  is  irresistible 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fairbairn  ;  it  ignores 
or  overrides  facts,  however  luminous. 
The  instance  I  have  given  is  a  strong 
one,  but  I  will  set  down  some  others. 

For  instance  :  i.  When  I  have  with 
warmth  and  strength  of  words  denied 
that  the  alternative  of  atheism  is  my  only 
argument  for  believing  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  given  evidence  in  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  charge,  he  answers  that  it 
is  "certainly  true"  on  the  contrary, 
that  ”  I  believe  it  is  the  only  real  alter¬ 
native”  (p.  664). 

2.  When  I  express  my  recognition  of 
the  “  formal  proofs  on  which  the  being 
of  God  rests,”  and  ‘‘  the  irrefragable 
demonstration  thence  resulting,’  ’  he  says 
that  my  ‘‘  recognition  must  be  criticised 
in  the  light  of  my  own  fundamental 
principle ;  it  is  to  me  entirely  illegiti¬ 
mate”  (p.  668). 

3.  He  cannot  help  being  obliged  to 
quote  me  as  saying  that  the  "  unaided 
reason,  when  correctly  exercised,  leads 
to  a  belief  in  God  still  he  boldly  says 
of  me  that  “  in  my  intellect,  as  I  know 
it,  in  my  reason,  as  I  interpret  it,  I  find 
no  religion,  no  evidence  for  the  being 
of  a  God  ”  (p.  669). 

4.  When  I  say  that  I  am  a  Catholic 
because  I  believe  in  God,  and  that 
Theism  is  attainable  even  under  pagan¬ 
ism  (‘‘  Univ.  Serm.,”  p.  2t),  ”  No,” 
he  answers,  ”  you  really  mean  that  you 
are  a  Catholic  in  order  that  you  may 
continue  Theist  ”  (p.665). 

5.  -\nd  when  I  say  that  the  Church’s 
infallibility  is  “  far  from  being”  the 
only  way  of  withstanding  ”  the  energy  of 
human  scepticism”  (“Apol.”  p.  245), 
he  answers  that  my  "position  will  not 
allow  me  to  hold  that  Theism  existed 
without  and  independently  of  Catholi¬ 
cism”  (p.  665). 

6.  “  Reason.”  I  have  said  in  my 
“  University  Sermons,”  "  when  its  ex¬ 
ercise  is  conducted  rightly,  leads  to 
knowledge ;  when  wrongly,  to  error. 
It  is  able  from  small  beginnings  to  cre¬ 
ate  to  itself  a  world  of  ideas.  It  is  un¬ 
limited  in  its  range.  It  supplies  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  senses.  It  reaches  to  the 
ends  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  throne 
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of  God  beyond  them.  Also,  it  has  a 
power  of  analysis  and  criticism  in  all 
opinion  and  conduct  ;  nothing  is  true 
or  right  but  what  may  be  justified,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  proved  by  it  ;  and 
unless  the  doctrines  received  by  faith 
are  approvable  by  Reason,  they  have  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  true”  (pp.  182, 
206,  207,  256). 

How  carefully  he  has  “  studied”  my 
writings  !  The  account  he  gives  of 
their  teaching  about  Reason  is  this  : 
"  There  is  another  and  still  deeper  dif¬ 
ference — the  conception  of  the  Reason. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Newman’s  language  seems  to 
me  often  almost  impious”  (p.  673). 

Such  are  the  convenient  uses  to 
which  he  puts  his  fundamental  principle. 
No  wonder  he  gratefully  recognizes  and 
records  the  service  which  his  funda¬ 
mental  principle  has  done  him  in  dis- 
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pensing  with  any  more  of  that  anxious 
searching  which  he  found  necessary  in 
attaining  it. 

“Detailed  criticism,”  he  says,  “of 
Dr.  Newman’s  position,  with  its  various 
assumptions  and  complex  confusion  df 
thought,  is  of  course  here  impossible” 
(p.  669).  Of  course  ;  impossible,  and 
therefore  let  alone. 

Marvellous  is  the  power  of  a  Funda¬ 
mental  View.  There  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  who  wrote  English  History, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the 
Heptarchy  was  over  or  Queen  Anne 
dead,  I  forget  which  ;  and  who,  when 
pressed  with  a  succession  of  facts  to  the 
contrary,  did  but  reply,  as  each  came 
before  him,  “  O  but,  excuse  me,  that 
was  an  exception  !”  Dr.  Fairbairn  re¬ 
minds  me  of  that  man. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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In  one  of  the  most  curious  discussions 
which  ever  escaped  being  brought  to  an 
untimely  close  by  a  request  for  defini¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  usual  oracular 
fashion  observed  :  “  Sir,  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  charac¬ 
ters  of  nature  and  characters  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  there  is  the  difference  between 
the  characters  of  Richardson  and  those 
of  Fielding.  Characters  of  manners  are 
very  entertaining,  but  they  are  to  be 
understood  by  a  more  superficial  ob¬ 
server  than  characters  of  nature,  where 
a  man  must  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the 
human  heart.”  By  way  of  further  il¬ 
lustrating  his  meaning  the  Doctor  went 
on  to  remark  that  there  was  as  great  a 
difference  between  these  two  writers  as 
between  “  a  man  who  knew  how  a 
watch  was  made  and  a  man  who  could 
tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  a  dial- 
plate.”  The  analogy,  though  not  at  all 
expressive  of  the  real  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  masters,  and  though 
it  seems  at  first  sight  even  unfair  to  the 
inferior  of  the  two  forms  of  art  thus 
compared  with  each  other,  will  be  seen 
on  a  closer  view  to  be  marked  by  John¬ 
son’s  customary  felicity  of  comparison. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  way  of  studying 


men  and  women  which  exactly  resembles 
a  reading  of  the  hour  on  the  dial-plate 
of  a  watch,  and  another  way  of  study¬ 
ing  them  which  bears  as  exact  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  examination  of  its  works. 

But  Boswell,  in  remarking  by  way  of 
reply  that  “  the  neat  watches  of  Field¬ 
ing  are  as  well  constructed  as  the  large 
clocks  of  Richardson,  and  that  his  dial- 
plates  are  brighter,”  was  talking  more 
than  usually  off  the  matter.  His  true 
answer  to  his  “  venerable  friend  ” 
would  have  been  first  to  have  disputed 
the  soundness  of  the  distinction  between 
Richardson’s  and  Fielding’s  characters 
as  “  characters  of  nature”  and  “  char¬ 
acters  of  manners  secondly,  to  have 
denied  that  the  two  forms  of  character¬ 
isation  need  be,  or  in  the  highest  art 
could  be,  mutually  exclusive ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  point  out  that  the  question 
for  the  critic  is  not  how  much  a  novelist 
knows  about  human  nature,  but  how 
much  of  it,  and  with  what  accompani¬ 
ments  of  artistic  charm  and  intellectual 
interest,  he  succeeds  in  exhibiting  to  his 
readers.  A  character  of  manners  which 
is  not  also  a  character  of  nature  be¬ 
comes  a  study  of  superficial  eccentrici¬ 
ties  ;  a  character  of  nature  which  is  not 
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also,  at  least  to  some  extent,  a  character 
of  manners  becomes  a  piece  of  bare 
psychological  analysis.  The  one  is  not 
high  art ;  the  other  is  not  art  at  all,  but 
science,  or  quasi-science. 

Of  course  the  aim  both  of  Richardson 
and  Fielding — and  whenever  they  are  at 
their  best  their  attained  aim — is  the 
exhibition  of  human  nature  ;  and  the 
latter  no  more  forgets  this  aim  in  his 
descriptions  of  manners  than  the  former 
attempts  to  dispense  entirely  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  manners  in  his  constant 
effort  toward  that  aim.  As  to  “  diving 
into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart," 
both  of  the  two  men  have  done  that,  as 
every  man  must  before  he  can  tell  other 
people  what  is  to  be  found  there.  The 
difference  between  them  is  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  method.  One  of  them  will  not, 
or  cannot,  give  you  much  information 
as  to  what  is  to  found  in  the  human 
heart  without  compelling  you  to  join 
him  yourself  in  the  diving  process  ;  the 
other  allows  you  to  remain  on  the  sur¬ 
face  while  directing  your  imagination 
unerringly  to  what  lies  beneath.  Which 
of  the  two  methods  implies  the  more 
artistic  skill,  and  gives  the  more  artistic 
pleasure,  is  a  question  which  I  should 
think  it  hardly  o|>en  to  doubt. 

In  the  matter  of  truth  of  portraiture 
and  vividness  of  representation,  the  two 
methods,  no  doubt,  occupy  more  equal 
ground  ;  but,  even  here,  the  analytic 
has  certainly  no  advantage  over  the 
dramatic  method.  Nothing,  surely,  but 
Johnson’s  invincible  prejudice  against 
Fielding  could  have  persuaded  him  that 
Lovelace  is  a  more  real  and  living  char¬ 
acter  to  us,  a  more  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hended  and  appreciated  individuality, 
than  Tom  Jones,  or  Clarissa  Harlowe 
than  Amelia  Booth,  or  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  than  Squire  Western.  The 
two  last-mentioned  characters  stand  at 
the  two  opposite  poles  in  the  matter  of 
manners  ;  and  considering  how  strongly 
marked,  in  their  own  way,  are  the  man¬ 
ners  of  each  of  them,  their  creators 
might  alike  have  left  them  to  tell  their 
own  story  to  the  reader.  True  to  his 
method,  however,  Richardson  is  perpet¬ 
ually  ‘‘diving  into  the  recesses”  of  Sir 
Charles’s  heart.  Hundreds  of  pages  are 
filled  with  minute  accounts  of  what  other 
people  think  of  him,  and  a  good  many 
score  with  indications,  direct  or  indi¬ 


rect,  of  what  he  thinks  of  himself.  But 
compare  the  effect  of  all  these  laborious 
efforts  to  complete  and  define  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  baronet  with  the  enlight¬ 
enment  of  a  single  dramatic  stroke  of 
self-disclosure  on  the  part  of  the  squire. 

”  I  don’t  know  how  ’tis,  but.  Allworthy, 
you  always  make  me  do  just  as  you 
please  ;  and  yet  X  have  as  good  an  estate 
as  you,  and  am  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  just  as  yourself."  What  is 
the  illuminating  power  of  all  Richard¬ 
son’s  thousands  of  carefully  arranged 
candles  to  that  of  this  one  penetrating 
electric  flash  ?  But  it  is  hardly  fair, 
perhaps,  to  take  such  an  example. 
Humor  is  the  only  generator  of  this  sort 
of  electricity  ;  and  Fielding  was  as  con¬ 
summately  skilled  in  the  production  and 
storage  of  that  force  as  Richardson  was 
utterly  incapable  not  merely  of  directing 
its  action  but  even  of  comprehending  its 
properties. 

The  essential  unsoundness  of  John¬ 
son’s  distinction  is,  however,  too  obvi¬ 
ous  to  us  in  these  days  to  need  insisting 
on  ;  nor,  by  consequence,  is  there  any 
necessity  for  asserting  the  essential 
unity,  as  regards  aim  and  criterion,  of 
all  Active  art  under  whatever  forms. 
What  was  unperceived  by  this  robust 
and  well-equipped  critic  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  has  become  a  commonplace  in 
these  days  to  men  who  do  not  aspire  to 
be  called  critics  at  all.  The  effort  of 
every  novelist,  and  the  demand  of  all 
but  the  most  porcinely  voracious  of 
novel  readers,  is  for  as  true  and  com¬ 
plete  a  representation  of  human  nature 
as  the  insight  and  skill  of  the  novelist 
enable  him  to  compass.  Whether  his 
characters  be  "  characters  of  manners” 
or  not,  he  endeavors  to  make  them,  and 
his  public  resent  the  failure  if  he  fails  to 
make  them,  ‘‘  characters  of  nature” 
also.  So  thoroughly,  indeed,  is  this 
taken  for  granted,  that  no  novelist  for 
whom  his  admirers  claim  a  place  in  the 
Arst  rank  would  for  a  moment  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  them  to  be  only  a  portrayer, 
however  faithful  and  humorous,  of  mere 
‘‘  manners,”  in  Johnson’s  sense  of  the 
word — that  is  to  say,  if  merely  the  more 
strongly  marked,  superAcial  characteris¬ 
tics,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  men  and 
women — of  their  ‘‘humors,”  as  they 
were  called  by  an  earlier  Jonson  and  his 
contemporaries. 
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To  take  an  example.  Just  as  there 
were  Pelagians  and  semi-Pelagians,  so 
there  are  Dickensians  and  semi-Dicken- 
sians,  who,  while  thoroughly  united  in 
their  admiration  of  that  master’s  por¬ 
traiture  of  “  manners,”  part  company 
altogether  in  their  estimate  of  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  nature.  But  the  true  Dickensian 
regards  this  last  point  as  ”  the  root  of 
the  matter.”  He  would  think  his  own 
creed  not  worth  holding  if  he  made  any 
concession  to  the  theory  that  Dickens 
was  only  a  divide  caricaturist,  whose 
personages,  or  the  more  successful 
among  them,  are  simply  insulated  oddi¬ 
ties  or  personified  foibles.  A  belief  in 
their  correspondence  to  some  objective 
reality  in  nature  is  his  signum  stantis  aut 
cadentis  ecclesia :  and  this,  indeed,  is 
the  criterion  which  is  nowadays  univer¬ 
sally  applied — at  any  rate  to  every  novel 
whose  writer  and  readers  claim  for  it 
any  place  of  importance  as  a  work  of 
art.  The  demand,  in  fact,  for  strict 
fidelity  to  nature  has  become  so  imperi¬ 
ous  that  it  is  at  last  producing  some¬ 
thing  like  a  revolt  against  the  dramatic 
method  of  Fielding,  so  long  predomi¬ 
nant  in  English  literature,  and  a  reac¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  analytic  method  of 
Richardson. 

We  have  nowadays  an  increasing 
school  of  novelists,  who  are  so  afraid  of 
being  suspected  of  confining  themselves 
to  the  delineation  of  the  mere  externals 
of  character,  that  they  will  hardly  give 
us  any  externals  of  character  at  all. 
Their  men  and  women  are  almost  dis¬ 
embodied  emotions,  which  the  reader  is 
invited  to  study,  not  as  they  objectify 
themselves  in  incident  or  action — for  of 
incident  and  action  there  is  almost  none 
— but  subjectively  and  from  the  inside. 
The  heroes  and  heroines  of  Mr.  How¬ 
ells  and  Mr.  Henry  James  do  not  in¬ 
deed,  like  those  of  Richardson,  describe 
or  have  described  for  them,  ih  inter¬ 
minable  letters,  their  subtlest  shades  of 
feeling  ;  but  their  creators  do  it  for 
them,  and  with  a  minute  delicacy  which 
Richardson  himself  has  not  surpassed. 
Decidedly  we  have,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  American  school  of  novelists, 
travelled  far  enough  from  Fielding’s 
conception  of  the  novel,  as  a  stage  on 
which  character  might  be  left  to  enfold 
itself  in  action  and  dialogue,  with  as 
little  assistance  as  possible  from  the 


soliloquies  of  the  chorus.  In  our  mod¬ 
ern  novel  of  analysis  Chorus  is  more 
often  on  the  stage,  and  for  longer  periods 
together  than  any  of  the  actors. 

This  reaction,  however,  is  of  very 
modern  origin.  For  a  full  century  after 
Johnson  delivered  the  above-quoted 
criticism  the  method  of  Fielding  enjoyed 
so  complete  a  triumph  over  the  rival 
method  of  Richardson — the  objective 
and  synthetic  school  succeeded  in  beat¬ 
ing  the  subjective  and  analytic  school 
so  utterly  out  of  the  field,  that  even  the 
distinction  so  dogmatically  propounded 
by  Johnson  to  Boswell  would,  to  the 
ordinary  modern  reader,  be  unintelli¬ 
gible.  To-day  it  requires  reflection  and 
study  of  its  context  to  ascertain  its 
meaning.  What  Johnson  meant  by 
“  manners”  is  to  the  modern  reader  so 
indispensable  an  incident  of  ”  charac¬ 
ter,”  and  so  common  an  index  to  na¬ 
ture,  that  he  does  not  readily  apprehend 
what  is  meant  by  opposing  ”  characters 
of  nature”  to  “  characters  of  manners.” 
Every  portrayal  of  human  nature  in  fic¬ 
tion  must  be,  it  seems  to  him,  a  por¬ 
trayal  of  manners,  in  Johnson’s  wide 
sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  a  de¬ 
lineation  of  those  individual  peculiarities 
of  conduct,  speech,  and  action  whereby 
the  inner  nature  of  a  man  is  revealed  to 
his  fellows.  Long  familiarity  with  this 
method  of  portraiture,  and  a  blessed 
ignorance  of  its  opposite,  has  persuaded 
the  ordinary  modern  reader  that  it  is  the 
only  one  possible  in  the  nature  of  things. 
He  has  never  pored  hour  by  hour  over 
Richardson’s  laborious  engravery,  and 
watched  that  great  but  exasperating 
artist  portraying  nature  after  his  relent¬ 
less  fashion  ;  with  almost  no  assistance 
from  the  exhibition  of  anything  which 
can  in  the  loosest  acceptation  of  the 
word  be  called  ”  manners,”  but  simply 
working  away  with  his  amazing  compla¬ 
cency  at  "  how  he  felt,”  ”  how  she 
felt,”  ”  what  he  thought,”  ”  what  she 
thought,”  until,  little  stroke  by  stroke, 
he  has  traced  out  for  us  a  human  soul. 

The  ordinary  modern  novel  reader 
knows  nothing,  I  say,  of  all  this  ;  and 
though  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration 
of  Richardson — though  I  would  say 
ditto,  in  fact,  to  almost  any  praise  of 
him  which  keeps  short  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  Diderot’s — I  could  not,  in 
common  humanity,  recommend  the  or* 
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dinary  modern  novel  reader  to  exchange 
an  ignorance  which,  if  not  bliss,  is  con* 
tentment,  for  a  wisdom  which,  if  not 
folly,  is  fatigue.  Knowing  nothing, 
however,  by  painful  experience,  of  John¬ 
son’s  novel  of  “  nature,”  he  so  confi¬ 
dently  regards  Johnson’s  novel  of  “  man¬ 
ners”  as  the  only  possible  novel,  that 
he  has  virtually  dropped,  and  forgotten 
the  ancient  meaning  of,  the  qualifying 
suffix  ;  and,  if  any  one  should  now  speak 
to  him  of  the  novel  of  manners,  he 
would  understand  the  phrase  in  the  later 
and  more  limited  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
He  would  take  it,  no  doubt,  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  ”  novel  of  society,”  at  least 
as  that  last  word  was  understood  before 
it  underwent  that  process  of  fashionable 
vulgarisation  which  has  made  it  a  fellow- 
sufferer  with  the  word  “  gentleman.” 

The  novel  of  society,  or  the  novel  of 
manners,  he  would  say,  is  the  novel 
which  professes  to  present  only  a  pict¬ 
ure  of  life  as  it  appears  to  the  student 
of  a  more  or  less  restricted  circle  of 
men  and  women,  and  to  portray  human 
nature  only  as  it  displays  itself  under 
those  limiting  conditions.  Now  no 
such  limitations  were  imposed,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  remark,  either  by  Fielding  or 
by  Richardson  on  their  respective  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  art.  Jones  and  Andrews 
move  freely  among  all  sorts  of  company, 
and  Fielding  delineates  nature  as  he 
conceives  it  on  every  level  of  the  social 
scale.  The  unhappy  Clarissa  is  brought 
into  contact  w’ith  many  other  sorts  of 
people  than  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  ; 
the  virtuous  Pamela  has  to  do  with 
housekeepers  and  lackeys  as  well  as  with 
amorous  squires.  Society  as  such,  the 
ways  and  characteristics,  the  virtues, 
vices,  and  humors,  of  a  world  of  actual 
or  nominal  equals,  bound  together  by 
certain  more  or  less  elastic,  but  still  per¬ 
fectly  definite  and  well-understood,  con¬ 
ventions,  may  be  regarded  as  still  un¬ 
trodden  ground  to  the  novelist  after 
Fielding  and  Richardson  had  ceased  to 
write. 

By  the  comic  dramatists  of  the  Res¬ 
toration,  indeed,  and  by  one  inimitable 
poetic  satirist  of  the  age  of  Anne,  “  so¬ 
ciety”  had  been  brilliantly  depicted,  and 
between  1775  and  1780  the  comedies  of 
he  Rivals  and  the  School  for  Scandal 
had  signalised  the  rise  of  a  wittier  Con¬ 


greve  and  a  more  masterly  stage-limner 
than  Vanbrugh.  But  no  novelist  had 
as  yet  held  up  the  mirror  to  nature  as 
she  appeared  at  the  drum  and  the  rout, 
amid  the  fops  and  coquettes,  the  dow¬ 
agers  and  debutantes  of  the  polite  world. 
Or  rather,  since  universal  propositions 
are  dangerous,  let  us  say  that  down  to 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  no  mirror  held  up  by  the  hand  of 
any  novelist  had  as  yet  presented  a  re¬ 
flection  sufficiently  clear  and  truthful  to 
arrest  the  public  gaae.  The  fame  of 
that  achievement  was  reserved  for  a 
London  music-master’s  daughter,  who, 
in  the  year  1778  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
and-twenty,  set  all  London  in  a  buzz  of 
curiosity  and  admiration  by*the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  novel  of  Evelina. 

There  are  two  things  which  a  critic  of 
to-day  would  be  glad  to  know  about 
this  young  lady  :  the  first,  what  had 
been  the  nature  of  her  early  reading  ; 
and  the  second,  what  was  the  quality  of 
her  previous  and  unpublished  attempts 
at  fiction.  Macaulay  dwells  much  upon 
the  advantages  which  she  derived  from 
the  curiously  mixed  society  which  sur¬ 
rounded  her  in  Dr.  Burney’s  house  ; 
and  no  doubt  these  advantages  count 
for  something.  But  in  the  presence  of 
so  palpable  an  imitation  of  Smollett  as 
is^  the  character  of  Captain  Mervan,  one 
may  be  slow  to  believe  that  all  the  other 
portraits  in  this  singular  gallery  were 
studied  from  the  life-  And  it  is  perhaps 
as  permissible  to  doubt,  upon  internal 
evidences  of  style  and  structure,  whether 
Evelina  was  not  the  result  of  a  good 
many  antecedent  efforts  at  composition. 
The  novel,  as  we  know,  was  reported, 
before  its  author’s  name  was  known,  to 
be  the  work  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and 
perhaps  some  part  of  its  extraordinary 
vogue  may  have  been  due  to  this  flatter¬ 
ing  mistake.  But  the  main  element  in 
its  success  must  surely,  I  should  think, 
be  sought  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  ”  novel  of  manners,”  in  the  later 
sense  of  the  word,  that  had  ever  been 
offered  to  the  public.  It  was  a  picture 
of  life  in  London,  life  at  Bath,  life  at 
the  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  in  the  later  eigh¬ 
teenth  century — principally,  indeed,  of 
modish  life,  but  with  just  so  much  of  a 
side  glance  at  the  gaieties  and  affecta¬ 
tions  of  the  middle  class  as  would  give 
it  additional  piquancy  to  the  taste  of 
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the  superiors  whom  they  strove  to  imi¬ 
tate.  The  delights  of  Ranelagh  and 
the  watering-place  assembly  rooms  are 
varied  by  those  of  the  suburban  sub¬ 
scription  ball.  The  amusements,  the 
interests,  the  conversations,  are  all  those 
of  the  polite  or  of  the  would-be  polite 
world.  The  course  of  true  love  is  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  machinations  qf  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  baronet  ;  the  heroine  marries 
a  virtuous  peer.  Society  was  unused  to 
finding  itself  made  an  object  of  such 
direct  and  minute  presentation,  unused 
to  studying  the  history  of  fictitious  per¬ 
sonages  whose  circle  of  occupations, 
hopes,  fears,  desires,  ambitions,  was 
so  exactly  identical  with  its  own.  And 
while  society  read  the  book  eagerly,  and 
as  eagerly  sought  out  and  lionized  the 
author,  so  the  literary  coteries,  or  rather 
the  one  literary  coterie  of  the  day,  partly 
following  the  fashion,  partly  led  by  its 
own  autocratic  leader,  gathered  round 
her  also.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  warm 
friend  of  her  father,  and  had  an  almost 
fatherly  affection  for  Fanny  herself. 
Macaulay's  assertion  that  “  Burke, 
Windham,  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Sheridan, 
were  amongst  her  most  ardent  eulo¬ 
gists,”  requires  probably  as  many  grains 
^  salt  as  the  statement  just  before  it, 
that  the  ”  timid  and  obscure  girl  found 
herself  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.” 
But  no  doubt  she  was  the  rage  of  fash¬ 
ionable  London,  and  had  secured  the 
high  though  clearly  not  the  unprejudiced 
commendation  of  the  first  critical  au¬ 
thority  of  the  day.  Others,  or  others 
at  least  who  were  men  of  critical  ca¬ 
pacity  themselves,  must  simply  have 
praised  the  book  in  that  half -conscious, 
half-unconscious  excess  into  which 
praise  is  so  likely  to  pass  in  the  case  of 
a  literary  production  which  is  at  once 
new,  popular,  and  the  work  of  a  young 
woman. 

For  no  tenderness  toward  this  subject 
of  a  hundred-years-old  nine-days’  won¬ 
der  ought  to  induce  a  candid  critic  of 
to-day  to  conceal  his  conviction  that 
Evelina  is  a  very  inferior  performance. 
Macaulay,  whose  professed  admiration 
for  it  was  perhaps  artificially  heightened 
by  his  antipathy  to  Croker — who  thought 
meanly  of  it — excludes  it,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  from  his  detached  criticisms  of  its 
author’s  gifts  and  manner,  and  draws 
all  his  illustrations  from  Cecilia.  The 


only  circumstantial  reference  to  the 
earlier  novel  in  his  well-known  essay  on 
Madame  D’Arblay’s  Diary  and  Letters 
is  as  follows  : — 

One  favorite  story  in  particular  haunted  her 
imagination.  It  was  ateut  a  certain  Caroline 
Evelyn,  a  beautiful  damsel,  who  made  an  un¬ 
fortunate  love  match,  and  died,  leaving  an  in¬ 
fant  daughter.  Frances  began  to  image  to  her¬ 
self  the  various  scenes,  tragic  and  comic, 
through  which  the  poor  motherless  girl,  highly 
connected  on  one  side,  meanly  connected  on 
the  other,  might  have  to  pass.  A  crowd  of 
unreal  beings,  good  and  bad,  grave  and  hid¬ 
eous,  surrounded  the  pretty,  timid  young 
orphan — a  coarse  sea-captain  ;  an  ugly,  inso¬ 
lent  fop  blazing  in  a  superb  court  dress  ;  another 
fop,  as  ugly  and  as  insolent  a  one,  lodged  on 
Snow  Hill,  and  tricked  out  in  second-hand 
finery  for  the  Hampstead  ball  ;  an  old  woman, 
all  wrinkles  and  rouge,  flirting  her  fan  with 
the  air  of  a  miss  of  seventeen,  and  screaming 
in  a  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar  French  and  vul¬ 
gar  English  ;  a  poet,  lean  and  ragged,  with  a 
broad  Scotch  accent.  By  degrees  these  shad¬ 
ows  acquired  stronger  and  stronger  consistence, 
the  impulse  which  urged  Frances  to  write  be¬ 
came  irresistible,  and  the  result  was  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Evelina. 

Unfortunately  the  shadows,  in  acquir¬ 
ing  consistence,  have  too  often  become 
the  crudest  caricatures.  The  coarse  sea- 
captain  is  as  coarse  as  any  of  Smollett’s 
”  salts,”  and  with  less  humor  to  redeem 
his  brutality  ;  the  fops,  less  extrava¬ 
gantly  treated,  have  no  flavor  of  original 
study  and  first-hand  drawing ;  the 
rouged  and  wrinkled  old  woman  is  some¬ 
times  a  mere  tedious  infliction,  at  others 
a  violent  impossibility.  The  scenes  of 
horse-play,  in  which  she  figures  with 
her  tormentor  the  captain,  and  in  one  of 
which  she  is  actually  made  to  spit  in  his 
face,  cannot  possibly  have  corresponded 
to  anything  within  Miss  Burney’s  per¬ 
sonal  experiences.  They  can  only  be 
the  result  of  a  purely  imaginative  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  what  seemed  to  her 
the  probable  consequences  of  turning  a 
”  sea-dog”  loose  in  a  drawing-room. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  lived  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
feel  certain  that  they  desperately  offend 
probability  ;  for  they  plainly  exceed 
what  the  author’s  own  account  of  the 
conventions  of  the  society  she  is  describ¬ 
ing  shows  to  be  the  limits  of  the  pos¬ 
sible.  The  humors  of  Captain  Mervan 
and  Madame  Duval  are  no  doubt  the 
worst  blots  on  the  book  to  the  taste  of  a 
modern  reader  ;  but  Evelina  is  a  gallery 
of  very  coarsely  handled  portraits,  di- 
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versified  by  a  few  feebly  executed 
sketches,  from  end  to  end.  The  hero, 
Lord  Orville,  is  a  lay  figure  ;  Sir  Cle¬ 
ment  Willoughby  has  but  intermittent 
life  ;  the  Branghtons,  though  they  are 
drawn  with  more  spirit,  and  certainly 
seem  to  be  sketches  from  nature,  are  but 
moderately  successful.  It  is  only  in  the 
characters  of  Lady  Louisa  and  her  in¬ 
different  fianc^  that  we  seem  to  come 
upon  traces  of  anything  but  the  most 
superficial  observation,  and  the  most 
rudimentary  art.  Nothing,  in  a  word, 
appears  to  me  to  explain  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  popularity  attained  by  Evelina  ex¬ 
cept  its  mere  novelty  of  genre,  aided,  it 
may  be,  by  the  purely  accidental  cause 
which  has  been  suggested  above. 

At  the  same  lime  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  book  shows  neither 
ability  nor  promise.  It  shows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  one,  and  more  of  the  other  ; 
and  Cecilia  is  undoubtedly  an  incompar¬ 
ably  better  novel  than  Evelina.  Most 
of  the  conversations  and  incidents  are 
at  least  possible  ;  the  colors  of  charac¬ 
terisation  are  less  glaring  ;  the  heroine 
is  a  more  clearly  defined  individuality  ; 
the  story  of  the  novel  possesses  far  more 
variety  and  interest  than  that  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  It  is  admittedly  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney’s  best  work  :  it  was  certainly  her 
most  popular  one  {iox  Camilla,  published 
fourteen  years  afterward,  gained  nothing 
like  the  reception  of  her  two  earlier 
novels),  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
it  the  merit  of  a  certain  liveliness  of  dia¬ 
logue  and  animation  of  narrative.  But 
the  language  in  which  Macaulay  speaks 
of  it — even  when  he  professes  to  be  re¬ 
cording  and  not  expressing  opinion — 
cannot  be  read,  I  think,  by  any  one  who 
compares  the  book,  not  only  with  earlier 
but  with  later  novels,  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  blank  amazement.  As  a 
novel  of  manners  we  may  concede  it  a 
right  to  a  certain  artificiality  of  style 
and  tone  :  as  a  novel  of  “  humors,”  to 
adopt  Macaulay’s  classification  of  it,  we 
might  make  allowance  for  a  certain  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  in  the  way  of  carica¬ 
ture.  But  really,  that  any  critic  of  such 
copiously  informed  if  somewhat  unequal 
judgment  as  Macaulay  should  seriously 
and  without  protest  write  of  it  that 
“  those  who  saw  Cecilia  in  manuscript 
pronounced  it  the  best  novel  of  the 
age,”  that  ‘‘  Cecilia  was  placed  by  gen¬ 


eral  acclamation  among  the  classical 
novels  of  England,”  and  that  the  critic 
who  wrote  thus  should  be  capable  of 
proving  in  the  same  essay  that  he  was 
able  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Jane 
Austen — this  must  surely  be  attributed 
rather  to  some  persistent  influence  o*f 
early  traditions  than  to  any  independent 
and  deliberate  exertion  of  the  critical 
faculty.  He  says  with  obvious  truth 
that  ”  humors,”  meaning  individual 
eccentricities,  ”  ruling  passions,”  hob¬ 
bies,  do  exist,  and  are  therefore  proper 
subjects  for  the  imitations  of  art ;  and 
he  adds  as  truly,  that  though  '*  the  imi¬ 
tations  of  such  humors,  however  skilful 
and  amusing,  is  not  an  achievement  of 
the  highest  order,”  though  ”  they  are 
rare  in  real  life,  and  ought  to  be  spar¬ 
ingly  introduced  into  works  which  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  pictures  of  real  life,”  a  writer 
**  may  nevertheless  show  so  much  genius 
in  the  exhibition  of  these  humors  as  to 
be  fairly  entitled  to  a  permanent  and 
distinguished  rank  among  classics.” 
Sterne’s  is  a  case  in  point.  He  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  portrayer  of  humors,  but  his 
genius  for  that  order  of  portraiture  has 
justly  earned  him  a  permanent  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  among  English  classics. 
But  can  a  claim  to  genius  even  under 
these  limitations  be  seriously  put  for¬ 
ward  on  behalf  of  Fanny  Burney  ?  If 
it  is  admitted  that  we  must  not  look  in 
her  pages  for  Fielding’s  vigorous  truth 
to  nature,  or  Goldsmith’s  delicacy  and 
subtlety  of  delineation,  can  we  look 
there  without  disappointment,  I  will  not 
say  for  Sterne’s  mastery  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque,  but  for  any  signs  of  a  cognate 
power  ?  To  reduce  the  question  to  the 
simplest  of  all  possible  tests,  are  Miss 
Burney’s  caricatures  funny  even  as  cari¬ 
catures  ?  Speaking  as  one  who  may 
claim  to  have  served  a  fairly  long  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  a  taster  of  the  humorous, 
in  every  variety  of  age  and  body,  I  own 
that  I  can  detect  very  little  flavor  in  any 
of  the  Burney  brands,  and  I  have  some 
difficulty  in  believing  that  it  ever  really 
outlived  the  year  of  their  vintage.  Is 
Mr.  Briggs  humorous  ?  Is  Mr.  Hob¬ 
son  ?  Will  any  reader  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  declare  that  the  ”  skipping 
officious  impertinence”  of  Mr.  Morrice 
diverts  instead  of  boring  him  ?  Or  if 
he  does  find  some  drollery  in  these  char¬ 
acters,  will  he  contend  that  the  “  genius 
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shown  in  the  exhibition  of  these  humors” 
is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  mon¬ 
strous  outrages  on  probability  which  are 
committed  whenever  Mr.  .Albany  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  scene  ?  Miss  Burney  lays 
claim  to  wit  as  well  as  humor,  but  has 
she  succeeded  any  better  in  her  endeav¬ 
ors  after  this  much  commoner  kind  of 
excellence  ?  Let  the  sarcasms  of  Mrs. 
Selwyn  in  Evelina,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Gosport  in  Cecilia  —  sarcasms  almost 
comparable  with  the  rude  and  flippant 
sallies  which  pass  for  epigram  in  the 
second-rate  comedietta  of  the  present 
day — supply  the  answer. 

I'he  fame  of  Miss  Burney  declined 
pretty  rapidly  after  the  publication  of 
her  third  novel.  This  did  not  appear 
till  fourteen  years  after  Cecilia — namely, 
in  1796.  But  her  publishers,  from  whom 
she  is  said  to  have  received  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  Camilla,  on  the  strength,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  of  her  previous  repu¬ 
tation,  must  have  burnt  their  fingers  by 
the  venture.  It  failed  to  hit  the  public 
taste — failed  as  completely  as  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney's  subsequent  memoirs  of  her  father, 
and,  indeed,  as  everything  else  that  she 
subsequently  wrote.  She  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  the  ”  Miss  Betty”  of  the 
literary  world  ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to 
understand  in  these  days  that  she  could 
ever  have  been  the  admiration  of  a  let¬ 
tered  coterie,  as  it  must  have  been  for  the 
friends  of  the  ”  Young  Roscius’s”  later 
years  to  realise  in  the  person  of  that 
stout  middle-aged  respectable  gentleman 
the  juvenile  prodigy  for  whom  the  play¬ 
going  public  had  for  the  time  deserted 
all  the  great  actors  of  their  day.  Yet  the 
tradition  of  her  great  merit  as  a  writer, 
or  rather  of  the  great  merit  of  her  two 
principal  novels,  must  have  survived 
well  into  the  present  century,  since  it  has 
so  strongly  influenced  the  mind  of  a  man 
like  Macaulay,  who  could  hardly  have 
spoken — consistently  at  least  with  his 
appreciation  of  far  better  art — in  the 
terms  in  which  he  does  speak  of  Fanny 
Burney,  unless  some  of  the  purely  imi¬ 
tative  predilections  of  boyhood  had  been 
allowed  by  him  to  mingle  untested  with 
the  judgments  of  his  maturer  years. 
The  comparison  which  he  institutes  be¬ 
tween  the  authors  of  Evelina  and  the 
author  of  Emma — the  former  highly 
skilled  in  “  the  exhibition  of  humors,” 
but  unable,  like  the  latter,  to  set  before 


us  an  entire  character  —  is  peifectly 
sound,  but  at  the  same  time  so  comically 
inadequate  as  to  provoke  a  smile.  It  is 
as  though  one  should  gravely  point  out 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  a  greater 
master  than  an  ale-house  sign-painter  be¬ 
cause  the  faces  of  Sir  Joshua’s  portraits 
display  great  potentialities  of  varied 
emotion,  whereas  the  worthy  sign-paint¬ 
er  is  content  with  having  exhibited  the 
single  quality  of  rampancy  in  a  blue 
lion.  We  admit  the  justice  of  the  re¬ 
mark,  but  cannot  feel  that  it  is  the  last 
word  of  discrimination  between  the  two 
pictorial  styles.  And  without,  of  course, 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  great 
novelist  of  manners  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  raised  so  far  above  her 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  eighteenth 
as  Sir  Joshua  excels  the  limner  of  the 
blue  lion,  one  can  and  must  say  that 
the  points  of  distinction  between  the  two 
writers  (points  from  which  Maegulay 
has,  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument, 
selected  one  alone)  are  at  least  as  Numer¬ 
ous  and  as  salient  as  those  which  can  be 
traced  between  the  two  painters. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  common  subject-matter 
of  the  two  writers  had  undergone  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  transformation,  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  latter,  between  the  dates 
of  their  respective  writings.  The  French 
Revolution  occurred  within  ten  years  of 
the  publication  of  Cecilia,  and  before 
Jane  Austen  had  reached  her  twentieth 
year.  The  chief  works  of  the  younger 
novelist  are  divided  by  less  than  a  gener¬ 
ation  from  the  most  successful  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  elder ;  but  as  pictures  of 
society,  what  a  gulf  divides  them  !  In 
truth,  if  we  wish  to  gain  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
changes  wrought  in  Europe  by  the  por¬ 
tent  of  1789-93,  we  should  look  for  them 
not  in  English  poetry  but  in  English  fic¬ 
tion.  The  spirit,  manner,  and  poetic 
canons  of  the  school  of  Wordsworth  do 
not  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the 
school  of  Pope  as  do  the  social  tone  and 
language,  the  social  usages  and  ideas 
V  hich  pervade  the  pages  of  Miss  Austen 
from  those  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
pages  of  Miss  Burney.  Allowance  made 
for  the  purely  superficial  distinctions  of 
costume  and  outward  behavior,  a  greater 
ceremoniousness  of  demeanor,  and  a 
few,  a  very  few,  occasional  archaisms  of 
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language,  the  men  and  women  of  Pride 
and  Prejudice,  or  of  Norihanger  Abbey, 
are  the  men  and  women  of  the  Victorian 
age.  With  a  few  similar  allowances,  the 
men  and  women  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia 
would  pass  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
age  of  Anne.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
broader  and  deeper  characteristics  of 
English  society  had  remained  unchanged 
for  nearly  ninety  years,  and  then  had 
been  suddenly  transformed  into  a  shape 
which  they  were  to  retain  for  eighty  or 
ninety  more. 

-  The  change,  however,  was  one  emi¬ 
nently  suited,  by  its  tendency  to  a 
greater  simplicity,  to  promote  the  artis¬ 
tic  development  of  the  novel  of  manners. 
And  accordingly,  the  highest  point  to 
which  it  has  ever  been,  or  to  which 
perhaps  it  ever  can  be,  brought,  it  has 
reached  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Austen. 
No  other  writer  of  fiction  has  ever 
achieved  such  great  results  by  such  in¬ 
significant  means  ;  none  other  has,  upon 
material  so  severely  limited,  expended 
such  beauty,  ingenuity,  and  precision  of 
workmanship.  Her  novels,  indeed,  are 
novels  of  manners  in  a  sense  in  which 
certainly  not  those  of  Miss  Burney — 
since  not  even  those  of  Thackeray — can 
be  said  to  deserve  that  name.  For  Miss 
Burney  continually,  and  Thackeray  in 
no  inconsiderable  measure — even  in  the 
novels  of  the  Vanity  Fair  and  Pendennis 
type— seek  attractions  for  the  reader  in 
much  else  than  the  simple  portrayal  of 
character.  Sentiment,  not  to  say  senti¬ 
mentalism,  plays  a  large  part  in  the  work 
of  the  former  ;  plot  and  incident,  though 
not  abundant,  are  by  no  means  wanting 
to  that  of  the  latter.  The  author  of 
Evelina  and  Cecilia  is  liberal  of  her 
moral  reflections  ;  the  author  of  The 
Newcomes  and  Barry  Lyndon  is  mainly 
prized  by  many  of  his  admirers  for  a 
caustic  criticism  of  life.  But  all  these 
devices  of  the  art  of  the  story-teller — 
partly,  no  doubt,  through  limitations  of 
personal  experience,  but  also,  I  imagine, 
and  in  much  greater  measure,  by  her 
own  deliberate  choice  as  an  artist  acutely 
sensible  of  where  her  real  power  lay — 
Jane  Austen  entirely  denied  herself. 
The  plots  of  her  stories,  though  excel¬ 
lently  conceived  for  her  purposes,  are 
usually  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
description  ;  her  characters  are,  so  far 
as  their  positions  and  circumstances  go. 


just  such  as  might  fall  in  the  way  of  any 
young  woman  of  the  upper  middle  class, 
resident  for  the  most  part  in  the  country, 
but  varying  her  life  by  occasional  visits 
to  Bath  or  London  ;  her  incidents  are 
just  what  might  And  daily  entry  in  such 
a  young  woman’s  diary.  The  parson 
and  the  squire,  the  young  military  or 
naval  officer,  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
undergraduate,  the  retired  professional 
man  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
occasionally  the  titled  Lady  Bountiful  of 
a  rural  parish — these  are  the  common¬ 
place  personages  who  fill  her  pages,  and 
in  our  presence  live  their  commonplace 
lives.  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
Miss  Austen  never  brings  before  us,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  briefest  possible  fashion,  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  of  the  poorer 
classes  ;  she  almost  never  introduces  us 
to  any  of  the  nobility  either  ;  and  when 
she  does,  as  in  Pride  and  Prejudice,  it 
is  perhaps  with  something  less  than  her 
usually  unerring  felicity  of  touch.  She 
confines  herself  all  but  wholly  to  the 
class  in  which  she  was  born  and  bred, 
and  which  she  had  studied  ;  neither,  as 
has  been  said,  did  she  invent  interesting 
situations  for  her  personages  of  this 
class,  but  was  content  to  take  them  as 
merely  performing  the  every-day  acts 
and  undergoing  the  unromantic  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  society  around  her.  Never 
was  drama  so  unsensational  enacted  on 
a  stage  so  sternly  denuded  of  scenic 
accessories  of  any  sort  ;  yet  never  was 
drama  enacted  from  first  to  last  in  so 
resolutely  dramatic  a  spirit.  Passion, 
the  word  and  the  thing,  is  absolutely  un¬ 
known  to  any  hero  or  heroine  of  Miss 
Austen’s  ;  the  mere  excitement  and  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  rapid  action  she  deliberately 
foregoes  ;  but  yet,  while  surrendering 
all  these  facilities  and  resisting  all  these 
temptations  of  the  dramatic  form,  she 
never  deviates  from  that  form,  never 
needs  relief  from  it  herself,  nor,  with  the 
sublime  presumption  characteristic  of 
genius,  ever  allows  herself  to  suppose 
that  her  hearers  can  need  such  relief 
themselves.  Neither  does  she  turn 
aside,  or  imagine  that  you  will  care  to 
turn  aside,  from  the  exquisite  life-studies 
which  she  is  executing  before  you,  to 
gaze,  even  for  the  briefest  interval,  at 
external  nature.  That  perpetual  diver- 
sorium  at  which  the  novelist  of  to-day  is 
perpetually  “  putting-up”  is  not  for  her. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that,  if  she  had  no 
high  aesthetic  sensibilities  in  that  regard, 
she  possessed  at  any  rate  that  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  simple  rural  beauty  of  Eng¬ 
land  which  no  country-bred  English¬ 
woman  of  refined  life  and  thoughtful 
disposition  is  likely  to  be  without.  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  consecu¬ 
tive  pages,  if  even  two  consecutive  para¬ 
graphs,  of  landscape  painting  in  the 
whole  of  Miss  Austen’s  works.  Nor 
does  she  take  refuge  from  her  labors  of 
minute  portraiture  in  that  other  com¬ 
mon  solace  of  later  novelists — the  im¬ 
personation  of  Chorus.  No  one  solilo¬ 
quizes  so  rarely  as  she.  Her  characters 
hold  a  score  of  conversations  with  each 
other  for  one  that  she  holds  with  the 
reader.  Nothing  can  differ  more  than 
her  manner  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
the  inferior  artist  who  doth  so  abound 
among  us  at  this  day — that  keeper  of  the 
marionettes  whose  puppets  explain  so 
little  of  their  characters  in  the  course  of 
their  rare  and  ineffective  dialogues  with 
each  other  that  the  voice  of  their  manip¬ 
ulator  can  never  afford  to  be  long  silent 
at  the  wings.  Miss  Austen  compels 
character  to  unfold  itself  in  dialogue  and 
action,  unaided,  or  almost  unaided,  by 
comment  and  criticism  of  the  writer’s 
own.  Only  those  who  have  attempted 
this  feat  for  themselves  can  be  fully  sen¬ 
sible  of  its  difficulty  ;  but  others  may 
form  some  rough  estimate  of  it  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  regularity  with  which  it  is 
shirked  by  nineteen  novelists  out  of 
twenty. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Scott’s 
vivid  and  faithful  draughtsmanship  that 
he  makes  this  so  constant  an  aim  of  his 
endeavors  ;  but  no  one  more  generously 
admitted  that  difference  of  conditions 
which  made  it  a  so  much  easier  achieve¬ 
ment  for  him  than  for  her.  An  often- 
quoted  passage  in  the  diary  from  Lock¬ 
hart's  Life  contains  the  fullest  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this.  “  Read  again,  and  for  the 
third  time  at  least.  Miss  Austen’s  finely 
written  novel  of  Pride  and  Prejudice. 
That  young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describ¬ 
ing  the  involvements  and  feelings  and 
characters  of  ordinary  life  which  is  to 
me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with. 
The  big  bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself 
like  any  now  going  ;  but  the  exquisite 
touch  which  renders  ordinary  common¬ 
place  things  and  characters  interesting 
Niw  Sxuxs.— Vou  XLII.,  Na  6 


from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  the 
sentiment  is  denied  to  me.  What  a  pity 
such  a  gifted  creature  died  so  early  !” 
But  much  ipore,  of  course,  than  “  truth 
of  sentiment  and  description”  goes  to 
the  creation  of  Jane  Austen's  power  and 
charm.  A  profound  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  calmer  and  commoner 
human  feelings  and  motives — this  and  a 
marvellously  subtle  humor  were  the  two 
gifts  which  she  was  the  first  to  bring  in 
anything  like  such  profusion  to  the 
**  novel  of  manners.”  And  the  purest 
novels  of  manners,  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  define  the  phrase, 
her  stories  are.  They  give,  and  they 
confine  themselves  strictly  to  giving,  a 
picture  of  human  life  as  it  presents  it¬ 
self  under  the  most  rigid  rules  of  social 
convention,  with  only  such  actions  de¬ 
scribed,  such  characters  and  feelings  de¬ 
picted.  as  these  rules  permit  of  being  dis¬ 
played. 

The  problem  which  she  proposes  to 
herself  is,  in  fact,  this  :  Given  just  so 
many  and  no  more  inches  of  upturned 
mould  on  the  surface  of  human  nature, 
to  determine  the  character  and  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  subsoil  to  as  great  a  depth  as 
possible-  That  of  course  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  every  novelist  of  manners 
must  propose  to  himself  who  wishes  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  a  moral  and  men¬ 
tal  modiste,  meraly  doing  for  the  man¬ 
ners  of  society  what  tbe  fashion-books 
do  for  its  costumes  ;  but  one  may  safely 
say  that  the  marvellous  success  with 
which  that  problem  might  be  attacked 
was  never  revealed  nor  could  ever  have 
been  realised  until  the  creator  of  the 
Bennets  and  the  Dashwoods  first  took  it 
in  hand.  Then  for  the  first  time  a 
woman  showed  the  world  that  human 
nature  trimmed  and  parterred  by  the 
hand  of  the  gardener.  Society,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  primmest  Dutch  taste 
is  human  nature  still,  and  that  it  was 
within  the  power  of  the  botanical  expert 
to  trace  the  affinities  of  its  most  high¬ 
ly  cultivated  specimens  with  the  wild 
growths,  and  sometimes  even  with  the 
noxious  weeds,  that  flourish  beyond 
the  garden  wall.  The  saving  qualities 
which  redeem  this  op>eration  from  both 
the  dulness  and  the  repulsiveness  of 
science  are,  of  course,  the  qualities  of 
sympathy  and  humor — qualities  the 
utter  absence  and  the  apparently  unsus- 
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pected  need  of  which  form  together  the 
amply  sufficient  explanation  of  much  of 
that  dismal  writing  of  the  “  analytical” 
order  which  nowadays  imagines  itself  to 
be  art.  The  quickness  and  the  breadth 
of  Miss  Austen’s  sympathy  with  moods 
and  temperaments  the  most  various  may 
be  traced  on  almost  every  page  of  her 
writings ;  and  that  subtly  humorous 
aroma  which  impregnates  nearly  every 
sentence  would  require  a  whole  essay  to 
do  it  justice.  But  what  is  still  more 
striking  about  her,  and,  indeed,  what 
probably  is  alike  the  secret  of  her  ex¬ 
traordinary  insight  into  character  and  of 
her  admirable  finesse  in  delineating  it, 
is  the  unusually  perfect  balance  which 
humor  and  sympathy  seem  to  have 
always  maintained  in  her  mind. 

It  is  sympathy  which  saves  the  novel¬ 
ist  from  over-drawing  human  foibles, 
humor  which  prevents  him  from  over¬ 
estimating  human  virtues.  To  be  rea¬ 
sonably  just  to  his  characters  the  novel¬ 
ist  must  possess  at  least  a  more  than 
average  share  of  both  qualities.  When 
both,  as  in  Miss  Austen’s  case,  are 
equally  balanced,  and  when,  above  all, 
the  more  wayward  of  the  two  instincts 
is  held  in  check  by  an  imperious  artistic 
conscience,  the  result  is  perfect  truth. 
But  the  artistic  conscience — the  power 
of  self-restraint,  the  ability  to  hold  the 
hand  and  to  refrain  from  that  last  touch 
to  which  the  undisciplined  instinct  of 
comedy  so  alluringly  persuades  us — this, 
after  all,  is  the  great  thing  to  possess, 
and  the  difficult  thing  to  obey.  To 
those  who  are  at  all  capable  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  humorous  possibilities  of  a  situ¬ 
ation  or  of  a  character,  there  is  something 
no  less  surprising,  and  to  some,  perhaps, 
no  less  disappointing,  than  admirable  in 
Miss  Austen’s  masterly  reserve.  Among 
all  her  delightful  pieces  of  comic  por¬ 
traiture  I  know  of  but  one  instance  in 
which  her  sense  of  humor  has  overcome 
her  fidelity  to  nature,  and  strict  artistic 
truth  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of 
heightening  the  absurdity  of  one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  absurd  of  moral  gro¬ 
tesques.  I  refer  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Collins  in  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Here  it 
seems  to  me  that,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  she  found  the  humors  of  one  of 
her  own  creations  irresistible,  and 
allowed  herself  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
caricature  of  which,  however,  even  the 


sternest  of  critics  would  be  loth  to  part 
with  a  single  ridiculous  trait.  It  is  this 
severe  reserve  of  Miss  Austen’s  which 
makes  her  seem  to  some  readers  tame 
and  colorless.  To  such  we  can  have 
nothing  to  offer  but  a  recommendation 
of  patience,  and  the  assurance  that,  if 
ever  they  acquire  the  taste  for  this  sim¬ 
plest  and  yet  most  delicate  of  literary 
diets,  they  will  grow  to  wonder  that  their 
palates  could  ever  have  relished  any 
coarser  food. 

What,  the  question  of  course  arises— 
what,  in  this  day  of  universal  novel-writ¬ 
ing,  is  the  present  position  of  the  novel 
of  manners  ?  During  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century  it  found,  as  every  one 
knows,  its  most  brilliant  representative 
in  the  person  of  Thackeray.  It  would 
be  preposterous  to  rank  Miss  Austen 
with  Thackeray  in  respect  of  intellectual 
grasp,  and  both  idle  and  invidious  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  comparative  estimate  of  their 
respective  styles  of  workmanship.  In 
breadth  both  of  stroke  and  canvas,  they 
differ  vastly  from  each  other,  and 
Thackeray  is  yet  further  distinguished 
from  Miss  Austen  in  having  travelled, 
and  with  signal  success,  beyond  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  novel  of  manners  into  that 
of  historic  romance  and  imaginative 
study.  Miss  .Austen  not  only  never  at¬ 
tempted  anything  like  Esmond  or  Barry 
Lyndon,  but  she  never  finds  occasion  even 
for  the  accidental  display  of  these  pecul¬ 
iar  qualities  which  make  an  Esmond  or  a 
Barry  Lyndon  possible.  Yet  in  his  other 
books,  and  those  perhaps  on  which  his 
fame  most  securely  rests — in  Pendennis,. 
in  Vanity  Pair,  in  The  Neu'comes — one 
may  describe  him,  subject  to  the  reser¬ 
vation  made  a  few  pages  back,  as  hardly 
less  emphatically  a  novelist  of  manners 
than  Miss  Austen  herself.  Wxs  range  of 
characters  is  of  course  larger  than  hers, 
but  their  caste,  their  order  is  the  same — 
or,  rather,  it  is  the  same,  with  an  ad¬ 
dition  in  Thackeray’s  case  which  is 
practically  no  addition — that  of  the  class 
of  domestic  servants  ;  the  butlers,  foot¬ 
men,  valets,  lady’s-maids,  housekeepers 
whom  he  has  sketched  so  admirably, 
but  who  really  mix  with,  belong  to,  and 
must  be  studied  as  adjuncts  of  those 
upper  classes  to  whom  in  other  respects 
his  study  was  entirely  confined.  Thack¬ 
eray,  in  short,  lives,  and  will  live,  in 
our  history  as  essentially  the  great 
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novelist  of  manners  of  the  period  during 
which  he  flourished — a  period,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  which,  among  writers  in  the 
same  order  of  fiction,  included  Disraeli 
(considered  from  the  non-political  side 
of  him)  and  (when  he  was  not  in  the  big 
bow-wow  vein)  the  first  Lord  Lytton. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  the  flourishing  time  of 
perhaps  the  roost  popular  novelist  of 
manners  who  ever  lived — the  late  Mr. 
Trollope  :  to  whom  no  one  can  deny  the 
merit  of  careful  observation,  and  who, 
if  he  could  have  brought  himself  to  rec¬ 
ognise  that  a  man  may  become  a 
machine,  that  machines  do  not  think, 
and  that  thought  is  as  necessary  as 
observation  to  intelligent  portraiture, 
might  have  well  deserved  all  the  popu¬ 
larity  which  he  achieved.  Since  Mr. 
Trollope’s  death  it  would  be  hard  to 
name  any  living  representative  of  the 
school.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  school,  as  a  school, 
has  perished.  In  one  sense  almost 
every  novelist  we  have  is  a  novelist  of 
manners  ;  in  another  sense  none  of  them 
are.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  not  an  in¬ 
ventor  of  sunsets  and  love-scenes,  not  a 
chronicler  of  “  runs”  and  steeple-chases, 
not  a  delineator  of  theatrical  life  and 
character,  not  a  feminine  diarist  of  the 
doings  of  the  wicked  guardsman,  who 
would  not  be  seriously  offended  at  the 
imputation  that  he  or  she  fails  in  the 
accurate  portraiture  of  contemporary 
manners  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ail  of 
them — “  spooning”  novelists,  sporting 
novelists,  theatrical  novelists — are  con¬ 
cerned  with  scenery,  passion,  incident 
first,  and  with  manners  afterwards. 
They  all  make  grandly  nonchalant  pre¬ 
tences  of  knowingness  in  the  ways  of 
the  world  in  general,  and  of  modern 
society  in  particular ;  but  where  the 


novel  of  manners  has  not  degenerated 
in  their  hands  into  that  very  different 
article,  the  "  fashionable  novel” — where 
it  does  not  recall  the  vulgarity  without 
recalling  the  unquestionable  cleverness 
of  the  once  famous  Mrs.  Gore,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  recognised  for  what  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be.  The  novel  of  modern  life 
and  society,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  rely 
for  its  attractions  on  mere  sensational 
incident,  is  generally  a  study  of  male 
and  female  character — mostly,  indeed,  of 
one  male  and  one  female  character — 
with  a  few  elaborate  sketches  of  scenery 
for  a  background,  and  a  clumsy  cari¬ 
cature  of  some  two  or  three  well-known 
contemporary  personages  thrown  in  to 
give  it  an  air  of  actuality.  The  close 
objective  study  of  social  types — not  of 
their  superficial  peculiarities  only,  but 
of  their  inner  being — appears  to  be  be¬ 
coming  a  lost  art.  Where,  indeed,  are 
we  to  look  for  the  observation,  the 
humor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wisdom, 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
branch  of  the  art  of  fiction  by  its  great 
masters  in  the  past  ?  We  have  but  one 
living  novelist  with  the  adequate  in¬ 
tellectual  equipment  ;  but  Mr.  George 
Meredith  is  poet,  philosopher  and  politi¬ 
cian,  as  well  as  novelist,  and  we  must  be 
satisfied,  1  suppose,  that  brilliant  studies 
of  manners  form  an  element,  and  an  ele¬ 
ment  only,  in  his  varied  and  stimulating 
work.  For  the  rest,  we  have  pretty 
writers  in  abundance,  and  a  few  of  gen¬ 
uine  power  in  the  creation  of  individual 
character.  But  the  generalising  eye, 
the  penetrative  humor,  and  the  genial 
breadth  of  sympathy  which  is  needed  to 
portray  the  social  pageant  as  a  whole, 
appear  to  be  gifts  which  are  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer  among  us  every  day. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 


MEN  AND  MANNERS  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BY  PHII.O  TURK. 

To  those  who  are  not  personally  ac-  which  marks  the  social  apogee  of  his  visit 
quainted  with  the  Queen  of  Cities,  any  — will  suggest  a  host  of  attractive  ideas, 
phrase  indicative  of  its  social  life,  sup-  What  a  field  for  the  observer  of  human 
plemented  as  it  is  by  the  delightful  ac-  nature,  many  may  naturally  exclaim,  is 
counts  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff’s  here  opened  up  ;  to  what  a  conglomera- 
f(te  champetre  at  Be-jcos  —  an  event  tion  of  nationalities  and  characters,  to 
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what  a  cosmopolitan  congeries  of  men 
and  women,  shall  we  not  be  introduced  ; 
how  instructive  must  it  proveto  see  men 
of  no  common  nationality,  of  no  com¬ 
mon  creed,  of  no  common  interest,  held 
together  by  the  gregarious  instinct  and 
self-adaptiveness  of  humanity  !  Alas  !  I 
can  only  describe  that  which  exists,  and 
strict  regard  for  veracity  compels  me  to 
declare  that  society  in  Constantinople 
cannot  be  called  cosmopolitan,  although 
guests  of  many  nationalities  may  at  times 
be  found  in  the  same  room.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  All  creatures  and  all  in¬ 
stitutions  must  have  some  primary  vital 
force,  some  central  and  inspiring  main¬ 
spring.  I  see  a  great  many  wheels, 
spindles,  and  levers  in  a  clock,  but  so 
long  as  they  are  not  in  motion,  and  the 
force  to  set  them  in  motion  is  lacking, 
they  can  serve  no  useful  interdependent 
purpose,  however  admirable  be  their 
finish  and  workmanship.  This  is  just 
the  case  of  society  in  Constantinople. 
The  component  parts  are  numerous 
enough,  but  there  is  no  force  to  give 
them  cohesion,  no  head  to  society,  no 
'  social  order. 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  is  a  most  high  and  puissant 
naonarch.  His  will  is  law,  and  his  nod 
is  death.  He  has  many  palaces  ;  he 
rules  despotically  over  a  vast  empire  ; 
he  makes  quantities  of  pashas  cross  their 
fawning  hands  whenever  he  looks  at 
them  ;  he  has  the  power  to  do  anything 
to  any  one  of  his  faithful  subjects — ex¬ 
cept  recall  him  to  life  after  he  has  killed 
him.  But  social  power  he  has  none. 
His  life  is  passed  in  an  endless  round  of 
official  drudgery,  nay,  positive  servitude. 
Each  minutest  detail  of  business,  from 
the  highest  visions  of  diplomacy  down 
to  the  opening  of  a  new  coffee-house  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  passes 
through  his  august  hands  ;  and  each  in¬ 
cident  of  every  transaction  forms  a  focus 
of  intrigues  which,  in  their  conglomerate 
mass,  it  would  take  twenty  sultans  with 
a  hundred  times  Abd-ul- Hamid’s  power 
to  disarm  and  defeat.  What  time,  there¬ 
fore,  can  he  have  to  spare  for  society  ? 
The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  may  be 
seen  any  week  as  he  goes  to  his  Fri¬ 
day’  s  prayer.  Then,  before  the  gaze  of  an 
adoring  populace,  through  lines  of  splen¬ 
did  troops,  crowds  of  brilliant  aides- 
de-camp  and  pashas,  fair  veiled  ladies. 


braying  brass  bands,  and  screaming  dogs, 
there  passes  a  thin-faced,  long-nosed, 
grizzled-bearded,  pale  man  in  a  half- 
closed  carriage,  nervously  fluttering  his 
hand  before  his  face  by  way  of  salute, 
and  receiving  the  low  salaams  of  all  in 
return.  He  hurries  into  the  mosque, 
scarce  giving  himself  time  to  throw  a 
half-frightened  glance  round,  and  so  is 
lost  to  view  before  he  can  well  be  seen. 
When  one  considers  why  that  face  is  so 
worn  and  pale,  why  those  hands  are  so 
nervous,  how  the  heart  behind  that  blue 
military  coat  must  be  beating  like  a  roll 
of  drums,  one  feels  grateful  that  one  is 
but  a  private  individual,  and  not  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  the  Second,  living  as  he  does  in 
perpetual  fear  of  assassination. 

The  head  of  the  State  neither  caring 
nor  daring  to  assume  his  position  in 
society,  no  other  Turk  essays  the  r6U  of 
social  leadership.  Not  only  might  such 
an  attempt  cause  him  to  be  unfavorably 
regarded  by  his  sovereign,^but  the  Turk 
has  neither,  by  temperament  nor  cus¬ 
tom,  any  inclination  to  mix  in  European 
society.  It  is  too  gay,  too  animated  for 
him.  He  is  a  quiet,  sober,  reflective 
creature,  who,  after  his  day’s  work,  likes 
to  return  to  his  house,  put  on  his  old 
slippers  and  his  old  coat,  and,  after  his 
evening  meal,  devote  himself  to  contem¬ 
plative  smoking  amongst  his  women-folk 
and  children.  Or,  if  he  is  in  a  more 
social  mood,  he  will  perhaps  invite  some 
of  his  intimates  to  smoke,  and  chuckle 
over  childish  stories  with  them  in  the 
outer  chamber.  Again,  he  cannot  re¬ 
turn  hospitality  ;  the  harem  system  puts 
that  out  of  the  question.  Finally,  he 
likes  to  go  to  bed  and  to  rise  early — habits 
incompatible  with  social  duties. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Grand 
Vizier,  the  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  principal  State  officials,  being  more 
or  less  in  constant  relation  with  Euro¬ 
peans,  might,  for  political  reasons,  de¬ 
velop  social  aspirations.  Away  from 
the  Porte,  however,  one  seldom  sees 
them.  Apropos,  you  may  be  permitted 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Grand 
Vizier.  He  is,  physically,  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  one  would  expect  a  Grand 
Vizier  to  be.  There  peers  up  at  you, 
from  above  a  little  insignificant  figure  of 
diminutive  stature  and  rather  crooked 
build,  a  deadly  pale  face  with  queer 
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irregular  features,  ornamented  by  a  long 
black  beard,  and  with  no  particular 
characteristic  to  strike  your  attention 
until  you  see  a  pair  of  glittering,  pierc¬ 
ing  black  eyes  closely  observing  you. 
Those  eyes  do  everything.  As  conver¬ 
sation  proceeds,  you  forget  all  the  rest 
of  the  man,  and  address  yourself  to  the 
glowing  orbs  of  the  dignitary.  His  voice 
also  is  peculiar  :  cold,  deliberate,  pas¬ 
sionless,  every  word  carefully  weighed 
and  carefully  spoken.  Unquestionably 
you  will  have  been  talking  with  a  very 
remarkable  man,  of  keen  intellect,  clear 
design,  and  immense  tenacity  and 
strength  of  purpose.  In  a  country  where 
every  minister,  more  especially  a  Grand 
Vizier,  is  looked  upon  principally  as  a 
target  for  volleys  of  intrigue.  Said  Pasha 
has  for  five  years,  with,  I  believe,  only 
two  interruptions  of  very  short  duration 
each,  stood  firm  and  unmoved,  and  is 
at  this  time  more  securely  rooted  in  pow¬ 
er  than  ever.  But  in  society  he  never 
appears. 

If  none  of  the  official  class  take  any 
social  position,  are  there,  it  may  be 
asked,  no  great  Turkish  families  which, 
breaking  through  tradition,  favor  society 
with  their  presence  ?  The  inquiry  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  great  Turk¬ 
ish  families  exist  ;  they  do  not  exist. 
The  social  tendencies  of  the  despotically 
ruled  Turks  are  eminently  democratic. 
There  is  no  hereditary  or  any  other  no¬ 
bility.  Such  titles  as  pasha,  bey,  &c., 
are  significant  only  of  military  or  civil 
rank,  not  of  any  social  distinction,  and 
are  theoretically  bestowed  for  merit 
alone,  never  being  made  hereditary. 
The  sons  of  the  Sultan  are  mere  effendis 
— Mr’s.  There  are  no  laws  of  primo¬ 
geniture.  Land  is  unfettered.  The  son 
of  a  common  peasant  may  end,  often 
has  ended,  his  life  as  a  high  functionary 
of  State  just  as  well  as  the  son  of  a 
pasha  or  a  bey.  The  Government  alone 
is  aristocratic — a  relic  of  the  past,  a  little 
altered  in  character,  however  diminished 
in  extent,  since  the  days  when  the  roving 
tribe,  under  the  hero  Orthoguel,  marched 
westward  to  the  help  of  the  Seljuk  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Komiah.  The  modern  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  He 
selects  from  his  tribesmen  those  whom 
he  considers  most  competent  to  advise 
him.  The  tribe  itself  camps  out  in  peace 
or  in  trouble  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and 


when  it  is  forced  to  withdraw  itself  arfti 
pitch  its  camp  a  little  further  away  (as 
was  the  case  after  the  late  Russian  war), 
it  leaves,  beyond  a  little  waste,  no  signs 
of  itself  behind.  From  this  old  tribal 
spirit  have  sprung  almost  all  the  mala¬ 
dies,  and,  unless  conquered,  will  pro¬ 
ceed  the  death,  of  Turkey.  In  Con¬ 
stantinople  there  are  certainly  here  and 
there  Turks  of  considerable  fortune. 
But  a  Turkish  fortune  never  lasts  long 
enough  to  confer  any  solid  position  on  its 
possessor.  A  man’s  goods  at  his  death 
are  divided  pretty  equally  amongst  his 
children,  and  if  he  be  rich  his  sons  are 
certain  to  rush  off  to  Europe  and  devour 
their  portions  in  riotous  living.  Thus 
society  in  Constantinople  is  influenced 
in  no  way  by  the  Turks,  who  are,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  completely  un¬ 
represented. 

Of  these  exceptions  the  principal  is 
Munir  Pasha,  Grand  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  to  the  Sultan  —  a  man  of  ir¬ 
reproachable  character  and  courteous, 
dignified  manner.  There  is  rarely  a 
party  of  importance  given  by  an  ambas¬ 
sador  or  ambassadress  at  which  you  do 
not  see  his  big  broad  shoulders  and  dark 
bearded  face,  brightened  by  a  cordial 
smile,  in  some  convenient  corner  where 
he  can  talk  with  his  friends,  and  con¬ 
template  the  skittish  European  at  his 
ease.  It  is  he  who  has  the  privilege  of 
introducing  ambassadors,  special  envoys, 
travelling  monarchs  and  princes,  and 
persons  of  similar  distinguished  rank,  to 
the  Sultan.  All  of  these,  and  perhaps 
in  a  special  degree  Sir  Henry  Wolff, 
will  have  kept  a  pleasant  recollection  of 
Munir  Pasha. 

Izzet  Bey,  a  Turkish  officer  frequently 
to  be  met  at  social  gatherings,  is  a  man  of 
very  different  stamp.  He  is  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  great  Puad  Pasha,  celebrated 
for  having  run  his  country  into  debt  at 
the  fastest  pace  on  record,  and  for  hav¬ 
ing  accompanied  the  Sultan  Abd-ul-Aziz 
on  his  European  tour,  a  privilege  which 
led  to  his  downfall  and  ruin.  Person¬ 
ally,  Izzet  Bey  is  uninteresting.  Con¬ 
sidered  as  a  type  of  young  Turk  which  af¬ 
fects  ultra-European  manners  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  things  Turkish,  he  is  worth 
a  glance.  He  is  a  short,  fat,  pompous 
man,  whose  eyebrows  combine  a  per¬ 
petual  upward  cast — to  express  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  careless  elegance,  unap- 
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what  a  cosmopolitan  congeries  of  men 
and  women,  shall  we  not  be  introduced  ; 
how  instinctive  must  it  proveto  see  men 
of  no  common  nationality,  of  no  com¬ 
mon  creed,  of  no  common  interest,  held 
together  by  the  gregarious  instinct  and 
self-adaptiveness  of  humanity  !  Alas  !  I 
can  only  describe  that  which  exists,  and 
strict  regard  for  veracity  compels  me  to 
declare  that  society  in  Constantinople 
cannot  be  called  cosmopolitan,  although 
guests  of  many  nationalities  may  at  times 
be  found  in  the  same  room.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  All  creatures  and  all  in¬ 
stitutions  must  have  some  primary  vital 
force,  some  central  and  inspiring  main¬ 
spring.  1  sec  a  great  many  wheels, 
spindles,  and  levers  in  a  clock,  but  so 
long  as  they  are  not  in  motion,  and  the 
force  to  set  them  in  motion  is  lacking, 
they  can  serve  no  useful  interdependent 
purpose,  however  admirable  be  their 
finish  and  workmanship.  This  is  just 
the  case  of  society  in  Constantinople. 
The  component  parts  are  numerous 
enough,  but  there  is  no  force  to  give 
them  cohesion,  no  head  to  society,  no 
o  social  order. 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  is  a  most  high  and  puissant 
nionarch.  His  will  is  law,  and  his  nod 
is  death.  He  has  many  palaces  ;  he 
rules  despotically  over  a  vast  empire  ; 
he  makes  quantities  of  pashas  cross  their 
fawning  hands  whenever  he  looks  at 
them  ;  he  has  the  power  to  do  anything 
to  any  one  of  his  faithful  subjects — ex¬ 
cept  recall  him  to  life  after  he  has  killed 
him.  But  social  power  he  has  none. 
His  life  is  passed  in  an  endless  round  of 
official  drudgery,  nay,  positive  servitude. 
Each  minutest  detail  of  business,  from 
the  highest  visions  of  diplomacy  down 
to  the  opening  of  a  new  coffee-house  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  passes 
through  his  august  hands  ;  and  each  in¬ 
cident  of  every  transaction  forms  a  focus 
of  intrigues  which,  in  their  conglomerate 
mass,  it  would  take  twenty  sultans  with 
a  hundred  times  Abd-ul- Hamid's  power 
to  disarm  and  defeat.  What  time,  there¬ 
fore,  can  he  have  to  spare  for  society  ? 
The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  may  be 
seen  any  week  as  he  goes  to  his  Fri¬ 
day’s  prayer.  Then,  before  the  gaze  of  an 
adoring  populace,  through  lines  of  splen¬ 
did  troops,  crowds  of  brilliant  aides- 
de-camp  and  pashas,  fair  veiled  ladies. 


braying  brass  bands,  and  screaming  dogs, 
there  passes  a  thin-faced,  long-nosed, 
grizzled-bearded,  pale  man  in  a  half- 
closed  carriage,  nervously  fluttering  his 
hand  before  his  face  by  way  of  salute, 
and  receiving  the  low  salaams  of  all  in 
return.  He  hurries  into  the  mosque, 
scarce  giving  himself  time  to  throw  a 
half-frightened  glance  round,  and  so  is 
lost  to  view  before  he  can  well  be  seen. 
When  one  considers  why  that  face  is  so 
worn  and  pale,  why  those  hands  are  so 
nervous,  how  the  heart  behind  that  blue 
military  coat  must  be  beating  like  a  roll 
of  drums,  one  feels  grateful  that  one  is 
but  a  private  individual,  and  not  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  the  Second,  living  as  he  does  in 
perpetual  fear  of  assassination. 

The  head  of  the  State  neither  caring 
nor  daring  to  assume  his  position  in 
society,  no  other  Turk  essays  the  r6le  of 
social  leadership.  Not  only  might  such 
an  attempt  cause  him  to  be  unfavorably 
regarded  by  his  sovereign,,  but  the  Turk 
has  neither,  by  temperament  nor  cus¬ 
tom,  any  inclination  to  mix  in  European 
society.  It  is  too  gay,  too  animated  for 
him.  He  is  a  quiet,  sober,  reflective 
creature,  who,  after  his  day’s  work,  likes 
to  return  to  his  house,  put  on  his  old 
slippers  and  his  old  coat,  and,  after  his 
evening  meal,  devote  himself  to  contem¬ 
plative  smoking  amongst  his  women-folk 
and  children.  Or,  if  he  is  in  a  more 
social  mood,  he  will  perhaps  invite  some 
of  his  intimates  to  smoke,  and  chuckle 
over  childish  stories  with  them  in  the 
outer  chamber.  Again,  he  cannot  re¬ 
turn  hospitality  ;  the  harem  system  puts 
that  out  of  the  question.  Finally,  he 
likes  to  go  to  bed  and  to  rise  early — habits 
incompatible  with  social  duties. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Grand 
Vizier,  the  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  principal  State  officials,  being  more 
or  less  in  constant  relation  with  Euro¬ 
peans,  might,  for  political  reasons,  de¬ 
velop  social  aspirations.  Away  from 
the  Porte,  however,  one  seldom  sees 
them.  Apropos,  you  may  be  permitted 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Grand 
Vizier.  He  is,  physically,  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  what  one  would  ex(>ect  a  Grand 
Vizier  to  be.  There  peers  up  at  you, 
from  above  a  little  insignificant  figure  of 
diminutive  stature  and  rather  crooked 
build,  a  deadly  pale  face  with  queer 
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irregular  features,  ornamented  by  a  long 
black  beard,  and  with  no  particular 
characteristic  to  strike  your  attention 
until  you  see  a  pair  of  glittering,  pierc¬ 
ing  black  eyes  closely  observing  you. 
Those  eyes  do  everything.  As  conver¬ 
sation  proceeds,  you  forget  all  the  rest 
of  the  man,  and  address  yourself  to  the 
glowing  orbs  of  the  dignitary.  His  voice 
also  is  peculiar  :  cold,  deliberate,  pas¬ 
sionless,  every  word  carefully  weighed 
and  carefully  spoken.  Unquestionably 
you  will  have  been  talking  with  a  very 
remarkable  man,  of  keen  intellect,  clear 
design,  and  immense  tenacity  and 
strength  of  purpose.  In  a  country  where 
every  minister,  more  especially  a  Grand 
Vizier,  is  looked  upon  principally  as  a 
target  for  volleys  of  intrigue.  Said  Pasha 
has  for  five  years,  with,  I  believe,  only 
two  interruptions  of  very  short  duration 
each,  stood  firm  and  unmoved,  and  is 
at  this  time  more  securely  rooted  in  pow¬ 
er  than  ever.  But  in  society  he  never 
appears. 

If  none  of  the  official  class  take  any 
social  position,  are  there,  it  may  be 
asked,  no  great  Turkish  families  which, 
breaking  through  tradition,  favor  society 
with  their  presence  ?  The  inquiry  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  great  Turk¬ 
ish  families  exist  ;  they  do  not  exist. 
The  social  tendencies  of  the  despotically 
ruled  Turks  are  eminently  democratic. 
There  is  no  hereditary  or  any  other  no¬ 
bility.  Such  titles  as  pasha,  bey,  &c., 
are  significant  only  of  military  or  civil 
rank,  not  of  any  social  distinction,  and 
are  theoretically  bestowed  for  merit 
alone,  never  being  made  hereditary. 
The  sons  of  the  Sultan  are  mere  effendis 
— Mr’s.  There  are  no  laws  of  primo¬ 
geniture.  I.and  is  unfettered.  The  son 
of  a  common  peasant  may  end,  often 
has  ended,  his  life  as  a  high  functionary 
of  State  just  as  well  as  the  son  of  a 
pasha  or  a  bey.  The  Government  alone 
is  aristocratic — a  relic  of  the  past,  a  little 
altered  in  character,  however  diminished 
in  extent,  since  the  days  when  the  roving 
tribe,  under  the  hero  Orthoguel,  marched 
westward  to  the  help  of  the  Seljuk  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Komiah.  The  modern  Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  He 
selects  from  his  tribesmen  those  whom 
he  considers  most  competent  to  advise 
him.  The  tribe  itself  camps  out  in  peace 
or  in  trouble  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and 


when  it  is  forced  to  withdraw  itself  aifb 
pitch  its  camp  a  little  further  away  (as 
was  the  case  after  the  late  Russian  war), 
it  leaves,  beyond  a  little  waste,  no  signs 
of  itself  behind.  From  this  old  tribal 
spirit  have  sprung  almost  all  the  mala¬ 
dies,  and,  unless  conquered,  will  pro¬ 
ceed  the  death,  of  Turkey.  In  Con¬ 
stantinople  there  are  certainly  here  and 
there  Turks  of  considerable  fortune. 
But  a  Turkish  fortune  never  lasts  long 
enough  to  confer  any  solid  position  on  its 
possessor.  A  man’s  goods  at  his  death 
are  divided  pretty  equally  amongst  his 
children,  and  if  he  be  rich  his  sons  are 
certain  to  rush  off  to  Europe  and  devour 
their  portions  in  riotous  living.  Thus 
society  in  Constantinople  is  influenced 
in  no  way  by  the  Turks,  who  are,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  completely  un¬ 
represented. 

Of  these  exceptions  the  principal  is 
Munir  Pasha,  Grand  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  to  the  Sultan  —  a  man  of  ir¬ 
reproachable  character  and  courteous, 
dignified  manner.  There  is  rarely  a 
party  of  importance  given  by  an  ambas¬ 
sador  or  ambassadress  at  which  you  do 
not  see  his  highroad  shoulders  and  dark 
bearded  face,  brightened  by  a  cordial 
smile,  in  some  convenient  corner  where 
he  can  talk  with  his  friends,  and  con¬ 
template  the  skittish  European  at  his 
ease.  It  is  he  who  has  the  privilege  of 
introducing  ambassadors,  special  envoys, 
travelling  monarchs  and  princes,  and 
persons  of  similar  distinguished  rank,  to 
the  Sultan.  All  of  these,  and  perhaps 
in  a  special  degree  Sir  Henry  Wolff, 
will  have  kept  a  pleasant  recollection  of 
Munir  Pasha. 

Izzet  Bey,  a  Turkish  officer  frequently 
to  be  met  at  social  gatherings,  is  a  man  of 
very  different  stamp.  He  is  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  great  Fuad  Pasha,  celebrated 
for  having  run  his  country  into  debt  at 
the  fastest  pace  on  record,  and  for  hav¬ 
ing  accompanied  the  Sultan  Abd-ul-Aziz 
on  his  European  tour,  a  privilege  which 
led  to  his  downfall  and  ruin.  Person¬ 
ally,  Izzet  Bey  is  uninteresting.  Con¬ 
sidered  as  a  type  of  young  Turk  which  af¬ 
fects  ultra-European  manners  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  things  Turkish,  he  is  worth 
a  glance.  He  is  a  short,  fat,  pompous 
man,  whose  eyebrows  combine  a  per¬ 
petual  upward  cast — to  express  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  careless  elegance,  unap- 
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^reachable  by  others,  but  natural  in  him 
— with  a  perpetual  frown  denoting  a 
legitimate  pride  in  something  which  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  He  dresses  in 
brilliant  uniforms  of  the  most  superla¬ 
tive  cut,  wears  a  portentous  eyeglass, 
and  high,  patent-leather  boots  ;  speaks 
beautiful  French,  and  disappears  with  a 
regularity  only  equalled  by  that  with 
which  he  reappears,  apparently  richer 
than  ever — a  standing  puzzle  to  the  good 
Constantinopolitans.  He  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  revolver-shot  and  good  fencer  ;  in  a 
word,  a  formidable  duellist.  He  is  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  aides-de-camp,  and  at 
this  present  moment  graces  Parisian 
society  in  the  character  of  military  at¬ 
tache  to  the  Ottoman  Embassy.  Most 
of  Izzet  Bey’s  characteristics  are  shared 
by  his  few  and  faithful  followers.  These 
are,  in  their  way,  the  “mashers”  of 
Stamboul.  Like  their  British  prototypes, 
they  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  meritori¬ 
ous  qualities,  but  there  is  a  decided  im¬ 
pression  in  Constantinople  that  the  good 
old  honest,  retrograde  Turk  is  preferable 
to  this  more  modern  edition. 

Other  Turks,  or  types  of  Turk  proper, 
are  so  rarely  seen  in  society  that  it  is 
needless  to  describe  them.  But  some¬ 
thing  must  be  said  about  a  Pasha,  Italian 
by  birth  but,  for  half  a  century,  Turk  by 
adoption  and  feeling,  of  all  the  Sultan’s 
subjects  perhaps  the  most  loyal  and  de¬ 
voted — Rustem  Pasha,  the  ex- Governor 
of  the  Lebanon.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
filled  many  of  the  highest  offices  of  State 
with  a  capacity,  integrity,  and  usefulness 
beyond  all  denial.  Sp>eak  with  him  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  note  his  spare,  wiry  fig¬ 
ure,  his  aquiline  features,  his  penetrating 
glance  ;  hear  the  authoritative  voice  in 
which  he  delivers  his  opinion  on  any 
subject  that  may  be  discussed  ;  and  you 
will  recognise  in  him  a  man  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  calibre,  arid  of  inflexible  will.  He 
is  a  despot,  though  of  a  benignant 
and  merciful  order.  Wherever  he  has 
governed  or  served,  he  has  made  the 
Turkish  name  obeyed  or  res[}ected.  He 
is  an  excellent  linguist,  speaking  most 
European  languages  with  equal  fluency 
and  correctness.  Courteous  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  and  manner  towards  men,  he  has 
an  air  of  respectful,  old-fashioned  gal¬ 
lantry  towards  ladies.  There  is  no  man 
more  thoroughly  respected  and  liked  in 
Constantinople  than  Rustem  Pasha. 


Hobart  Pasha  is  the  most  distinguished 
officer  in  the  'furkish  navy,  and  has 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the 
Turkish  State.  He  has  been  for  twenty 
years  in  Ottoman  employment,  and  the 
effective  condition  of  the  Turkish  navy 
is  notorious.  He  is,  as  he  will  lose  no 
opportunity  of  telling  you  himself,  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Sultan  on  all 
important  State  matters,  and  does  not 
shrink,  according  to  his  own  account, 
from  addressing  his  Majesty  with  the 
simplicity  and  bluntness  proper  to  the 
unsophisticated  sailor.  He  is  also  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  the  trusty  councillor 
of  the  English  Government,  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  on  Eastern  matters.  The 
Admiral  is  not  one  of  those  men  who 
was  born  with  all  the  trump  cards  in  his 
hand.  He  had  to  find  his  cards  ;  he 
has  found  them,  and  in  his  honest,  jolly- 
tar  way,  has  played  them  uncommonly 
well.  He  is  now,  after  an  eventful  ex¬ 
istence  of  some  six  decades,  hale  and 
hearty,  with  a  dash  of  the  salt  sea  in  his 
face,  an  active  and  wonderfully  juvenile 
figure,  a  merry  grey-brown  eye,  and  the 
power  of  physical  endurance  of  a  man 
half  his  age.  He  is  a  first-rate  sports¬ 
man,  possesses  an  endless  fund  of  anec¬ 
dote,  and  is  a  capital  companion — when 
he  is  not  in  the  political  vein.  At  such 
times  he  is  less  amusing  and  more  om¬ 
niscient. .  His  reputation  of  a  “good 
fellow’’  is  deserved,  and  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  it  will  be  long  before  the  name  of 
Hobart  Pasha  is  forgotten. 

Turkish  ladies,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex¬ 
plain,  are  never  seen  in  general  society. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  of  them 
who  receive  visitors,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  their  own  houses.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  Madame  Hilnis 
Pasha  and  her  sister  Zara.  The  rooms 
are  European  ;  the  ladies  wear  Parisian 
dresses  and  talk  Parisian  French  ;  and 
their  nationality  only  reveals  itself  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  habit  of  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  and  smoking  cigar¬ 
ettes.  Sometimes  a  reaction  follows  on 
the  long  seclusion  of  the  harem  life  when 
broken  through.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Madame  Kiazim  Pasha,  the  mother 
of  Izzet  Bey.  She  received  h  la  Euro- 
pUnne  for  some  time,  and  no  one  thought 
much  about  it.  But  one  day  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  startled  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Madame  Kiazim  had  eloped 
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with  a  Belgian  Secretary  of  Legation, 
and  would  be  seen  no  more.  The  happy 
couple  married  when  they  got  far  enough 
away,  and  are  now,  I  believe,  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  one  another’s  society  in 
Paris. 

So  very  limited  a  sprinkling  of  Turks 
can  evidently  leave  no  perceptible  influ¬ 
ence  on  society,  while  the  Armenians 
and  Levantines,  in  spite  of  the  strength 
of  numbers  and  riches,  make  little  more 
appearance  than  the  Turks.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Armenians  might  not 
only  have  ruled  society,  but  have  held 
the  whole  empire  under  their  sway. 
Thfcir  intelligence,  energy,  and  practi¬ 
cal  business-like  qualities,  give  them  im¬ 
mense  advantages  over  the  slower  and 
more  easy-going  Turk.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  they  seemed  likely  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government  at  the  Porte, 
and  to  reign  supreme  at  the  Palace. 
And,  indeed,  so  they  still  might.  But 
they  have  two  fatal  defects— intense 
jealousy  of  one  another,  and  boundless 
power  of  intrigue. 

Some  five-and-forty  years  ago  or  more, 
when  reigned  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  of 
glorious  memory,  there  lived  a  certain 
Djexaili,  next  only  to  his  imperial  mas¬ 
ter  in  riches  and  honor.  His  word  with 
the  Sultan  was  all-powerful.  Never 
was  a  favorite  more  caressed.  Estates 
and  houses,  riches  of  all  kinds,  were 
heaped  upon  him.  He  married  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  wife,  and  heaven  seemed 
determined  that  all  should  prosper  with 
him.  But  the  gods  smile  on  those  they 
would  destroy,  and — he  was  an  Arme¬ 
nian.  So  one  fine  morning  poor  Djezaili’s 
head  was,  by  his  master’s  order,  severed 
from  his  shoulders.  Madame  Djezaili 
awoke  to  hear,  not  only  that  she  was  a 
widow,  but  that,  of  all  her  riches  and 
possessions,  her  clothes  alone  were  left 
her.  What  diabolical  ingenuity  of  in¬ 
trigue  had  compassed  this  ruin  was  never 
really  known.  But  it  was  beyond  doubt 
that  the  machinations  had  been  prompted 
by  the  jealousy  of  Djezaili’s  own  com¬ 
patriots,  and  by  them  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Madame  Djezaili  managed  to  re¬ 
tain  a  few  jewels  out  of  her  own  abun¬ 
dance.  Gradually,  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  she  parted  with  them.  At 
last,  in  utter  destitution,  she  was  re¬ 
duced  to  plying  the  trade  of  a  washer¬ 
woman.  And  still  an  old  woman  of 


over  seventy  years,  arm-deep  in  soap¬ 
suds,  may  be  seen  reflecting  in  patient 
sorrow  over  passed  glories  in  a  miserable 
little  street  near  the  town  of  Galata. 
Many  nearly  equally  striking  instances 
of  internecine  jealousy  might  be  given. 
If  one  Armenian  begins  to  prosper,  a 
dozen  others  will  strive  their  best  to  ruin 
him. 

Both  from  difference  of  habits  and 
customs,  and  from  a  mistaken  contempt 
in  which  they  are  held,  the  Armenians 
make  no  show  whatever  in  European 
society.  There  is  nothing  they  dislike 
so  much  as  being  on  good  behavior. 
Now  and  then,  by  a  strong  effort  of 
will,  they  give  great  receptions  in  huge 
rooms  all  gilt  and  glass,  hideously  rpag- 
nificent  and  supremely  stiff  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  But  of  society,  in  the  sense 
of  constant  intercourse  with  others  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  the  family,  they  know 
nothing.  The  ladies  seem  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  sitting  in  the  win¬ 
dows  and  looking  down  on  the  streets, 
an  amusement  which  they  prefer  to  any 
other,  even  to  the  reading  of  French 
novels.  The  standard  of  morality 
amongst  the  Armenians  used  to  be  high, 
but  civilisation  is  doing  the  usual  work 
of  its  early  stages.  Civilised  customs 
are  misapprehended  and  wrongly  acted 
upon.  The  Armenian  ladies,  in  their 
desire  to  emulate  the  frisky  reputation  of 
European  dames  of  fashion,  are  some¬ 
times  carried  across  the  Rubicon,  while 
their  European  sisters  for  the  most  part 
are  not.  But  the  tendency  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  nature  is  good,  and  the  failing 
just  noticed  is  due  to  a  fault  of  method 
rather  than  of  morals. 

The  Levantines  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Armenians,  but  in  a  lesser  degree, 
are  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  in  spite  of  their  wealth,  which 
is  often  considerable,  have  no  appreci¬ 
able  weight  in  society.  I  have  never  yet 
known  a  man  confess  himself  to  be  a 
Levantine.  He  is  always  English,  or 
French,  or  a  member  of  one  or  other  of 
the  great  nations  of  Europe.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  there 
is  probably  some  grain  of  truth  in  his 
assertion,  for  the  mingled  blood  of  most 
peoples  runs  in  Levantine  veins.  You 
never  can  tell  in  what  language  a  Levan¬ 
tine  will  address  you  ;  for,  having  none 
of  his  own,  he  can  speak  five  or  six 
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tongues  with  perfect  incorrectness.  Le¬ 
vantine  English,  for  instance,  is  simply 
another  edition  of  “  English  as  she  is 
spoke."  Levantine  French  is  not  much 
better,  and  so  of  all  other  Levantine 
languages. 

The  colonies  of  the  different  European 
nationalities  are  principally  composed  of 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
an  enormous  quantity  of  Greeks.  But 
with  the  exception  of  bankers,  these  are 
almost  entirely  small  shop-keepers  or 
petty  merchants,  and,  so  far  as  society  is 
concerned,  have  no  existence.  This  re¬ 
mark,  however,  does  not  exactly  apply 
to  the  English.  On  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  at  Scutari,  Candilli,  and 
Kadikieni,  are  established  small  settle¬ 
ments  of  English  families,  which  in  their 
sturdy  British  way  have  set  up  a  little 
society  of  their  own,  independent  of  what 
is  looked  upon  as  society  at  Constantino¬ 
ple.  Now  and  then  on  great  occasions 
this  little  society  joins  hands  with  that 
of  Constantinople  proper  ;  but  they  do 
not  mix  particularly  well,  and  have  but 
little  intercourse. 

Asiatic  life  is  entirely  lacking  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  There  are  no  actors  and 
no  musicians.  One  solitary  painter  is 
there,  a  Turk,  Hamdi  Bey  by  name, 
whose  pictures  command  great  prices, 
by  reason  probably  of  their  rarity,  for 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  they  are 
almost  worthless.  But  this  lonely  artist 
is  not  any  very  great  addition  to  society  ; 
he  is  rarely  seen,  and  is  of  a  somewhat 
sombre  and  taciturn  disposition.  Liter¬ 
ature  is  also  represented  by  one  single 
man,  Mr.  Edgar  Whitaker.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  the  editor  of  the  principal  local 
daily  paper,  corresp>ondent  of  one  or  two 
London  papers,  and  the  author  from 
time  to  time  of  articles  in  the  leading 
London  magazines.  The  daily  press  of 
Constantinople  has  a  hard  time  of  it.  It 
is  under  a  strict  censorship — so  strict  in¬ 
deed  that  not  unfrequently  large  spaces 
left  in  expressive  blank  are  to  be  seen  in 
leading  articles,  traces  of  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  censor  who,  at  the  last  moment, 
has  excised  some  objectionable  passage. 
No  telegrams  on  public  matters  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  published,  or  even  received. 
The  space  has  to  be  wearily  eked  out  by 
extracts  from  European  papers  of  recent 
date,  as  much  scandal  as  can  be  picked 
up  or  invented,  odd  bits  of  local 


news,  and  advertisements.  The  surpris¬ 
ing  thing  is  that  under  such  conditions 
the  local  press  continues  to  exist  at  all. 
But  where  others  fail  Mr.  Edgar  Whit¬ 
aker  flourishes.  His  pretty  turn  for 
composition,  and  a  talent  which  he  has 
for  covert  sarcasm,  give  a  zest  and  pi¬ 
quancy  to  his  paper  wanting  in  every 
other.  His  occupation  has  brought  him, 
nevertheless,  an  eventful  life.  Twice,  I 
believe,  he  has  been  exiled.  Once  cer¬ 
tainly  he  has  sustained  a  prolonged  siege 
in  his  printing-offices  against  the  infuri¬ 
ated  authorities.  How  many  times  his 
paper  has  been  suppressed,  and  under 
how  many  new  names  it  has  reappeared, 

I  should  be  afraid  to  say.  But  nothing 
seems  to  affect  him.  Exiled  or  besieged, 
suppressed  or  in  the  full  swing  of  editor¬ 
ship,  he  preserves  the  same  imperturb¬ 
able  equability  of  temper  and  good- 
humor.  Amongst  other  things  he  is  a 
gifted  musician,  and  in  hard  times  of 
enforced  idleness  he  will  retire  smiling 
to  his  music-room  and  play  the  violin. 
His  energy  is  extraordinary.  He  is 
always  trying  to  set  on  foot  something 
to  render  life  in  Constantinople  more 
passable.  Is  there  a  philharmonic 
society  to  be  founded,  a  concert  to  be 
given,  a  public  entertainment  of  any 
sort  to  be  arranged,  a  charity  to  be 
furthered — Mr.  Edgar  Whitaker  will 
plunge  heart  and  soul  into  the  whole 
thing.  On  the  whole  there  are  few  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  society  owes  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  than  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Whit¬ 
aker. 

This  gentleman’s  name  suggests  natu¬ 
rally  that  of  Halim  Pasha,  of  whom  he 
is  the  political  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.  Prince  Halim  is  the  uncle  of 
the  present  Khedive  Tewfik,  and  has  a 
strong  wish  to  replace  his  nephew  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  Personally  he  is,  like 
all  his  family,  short,  thickset,  and  dark. 
He  has  a  cordial,  pleasant  address,  and 
is  a  good  sportsman  ;  goes  but  little  into 
society,  and  is  ever  ready  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  you  that  of  all  men  living  he  is 
the  most  fit  to  mount  the  viceregal 
throne.  To  attain  that  end  he  is  known 
to  spend  considerable  sums  of  money 
out  of  his  vast  fortune  ;  otherwise  he  is 
thrifty  and  economical.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  a  promising  family  of  sons,  who 
are  doubtless  educating  themselves  to 
spend  freely  in  the  future. 
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I  have  now  enumerated  the  only  ele-  they  do.  On  the  whole,  the  moral  tone 
ments  of  society  in  Constantinople  which  of  this  society  is  good.  It  necessarily 
exist,  except  la  haute  finance  and  the  takes  its  cue  from  its  leaders,  and  diplo* 
societe  diplomatique.  To  the  embassies,  matists  being,  by  their  very  position — 
an  exaggerated  importance,  compared  indeed,  in  order  to  keep  their  position — 
with  that  attributed  to  them  in  the  other  bound  to  behave  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
great  capitals  of  Europe,  is  assigned  :  discredit  the  countries  which  they  repre- 
each  ambassador  is  a  king,  each  am-  sent,  any  real  scandal  is  rare, 
bassadress  a  queen  ;  the  secretaries  and  Considering  the  lofty  position  assumed 
attachSs  represent  the  highest  aristoc-  by  the  embassies  in  Constantinople,  it 
racy.  It  follows  that  some  jealousy  exists  may  seem  singular  that  their  influence 
between  the  different  embassies,  and  that  with  the  Porte,  weak  and  helpless  as  this 
they  have  little  cordial  intercourse  with  latter  institution  is  supposed  to  be,  is  so 
one  another.  Each  seems  to  possess  a  feeble.  The  days  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
little  circle  of  adorers  of  its  own.  Thus,  Redcliffe  are  gone  forever.  The  Turks 
an  already  very  limited  society,  which  no  longer  put  their  trust  in  words  and 
can  ill-afford  to  lose  what  little  substance  professions  ;  they  require  a  very  sub- 
it  might  have,  tends  to  be  broken  up  stantial  quid  pro  quo  for  everything  they 
into  cdteries.  Constantinople  presents,  may  do.  They  have  tried  the  friendship 
in  fact,  the  sight  of  a  large  capital  with  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
an  essentially  small  town  system  of  life,  found  them  wanting.  Now,  in  spite  of 
There  being  no  recreations,  no  distrac-  showers  of  diplomatic  notes,  and  any 
tions,  no  intellectual  resources  of  any  number  of  ambassadors,  they  will  quietly 
sort,  no  political  or  artistic  life,  the  soil  go  their  own  way,  and  no  one  else’s. 
is  eminently  adapted  for  the  promotion  But  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
of  petty  jealousies  and  discords,  and  social,  and  even  semi-regal,  position  of 
society  passes  its  time  in  disparaging  its  ambassadors  in  Constantinople  society, 
neighbor,  in  profitless  gossip,  in  the  I  have  known,  whilst  reigning  in  the 
discussion  of  scandal,  or  in  the  inven-  English  Embassy,  Sir  Henry  Eliot, 
tion  of  scandal  to  discuss.  A  wonderful  courteous,  and  a  traditional  diplomatist 
amount  of  pushing,  of  heart-burning,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole 
of  toadying  and  intriguing,  is  perpetually  of  his  foot;  Sir  Henry  Layard,  rough 
on  foot.  To  be  on  good  terms  with  your  and  rude  in  manner,  the  very  reverse  of 
ambassador  should  hold  a  high  place  in  what  any  diplomatist  should  be  ;  Mr. 
your  ambition  ;  to  be  on  good  terms  Goschen,  cordial  and  great-hearted, 
with  all  the  ambassadors  should  be  your  never  resting  until  he  has  convinced 
ambition’s  extreme  limit.  It  does  not  in  himself  of  the  true  way  to  act  in  any 
the  least  follow  that  because  your  own  given  circumstance.  The  last  occu- 
embassy  receives  you  into  its  arms  the  pant  of  the  throne.  Lord  Dufferin,  was 
others  will  follow  suit.  You  have  to  the  personified  sum  of  the  whole  series 
scale  the  heights  singly,  and  in  gaining  of  diplomatic  talents  and  graces.  His 
one  you  run  an  exceedingly  good  chance  manner  to  every  one  was  equally  bland, 
of  losing  some  of  those  your  prowess  has  gracious,  and  sincere.  For  every  one 
already  conquered.  Some  people  of  in-  he  had  the  same  pleasant  smile,  the  same 
dependent  spirit  have  at  times  affected  cordial  greeting,  the  same  exquisite 
to  laugh  this  diplomat-worship  to  scorn,  politeness.  With  all  this  fascination  of 
but  it  is  of  no  avail  ;  in  the  end  they  are  manner  he  combined  the  advantages  of  a 
either  left  out  in  the  cold  altogether,  or  first-rate  reputation  for  talent.  To  my 
obliged  to  bow  down  at  the  general  mind  that  talent  was  never  better  proved 
shrine,  and  the  latter  is  the  course  than  by  Lord  Dufferin’s  treatment  of  the 
usually  adopted.  If  the  diplomatists  Turks.  He  knew  it  was  useless  trying 
themselves  exhibit  at  Constantinople  a  to  work  with  them,  so  he  refrained  from 
consciousness  of  complete  superiority  working.  Once,  just  before  the  bom- 
which  they  do  not  show  in  the  other  bardment  of  Alexandria,  it  is  said,  he 
capitals  of  Europe,  is  there  anything  to  did  apply  his  whole  strength  of  mind  and 
be  wondered  at  ?  My  only  surprise  is  head  to  the  task  of  persuading  them  to 
that  they  Hreat  their  votaries  with  as  fall  in  with  English  suggestions.  He  fail- 
much  of  considerate  condescension  as  ed  ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  taking 
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the  right  view  of  things,  he  devoted  him-  over  the  French  Embassy,  has  less  in 
self  to  the  extraction  of  the  largest  pos-  him  of  the  diplomatist  than  of  the  intel- 
sible  amount  of  enjoyment  from  life,  lectual  literary  man.  He  is  the  author 
He  painted,  he  yachted  continually  ;  he  of  more  than  one  work  of  solid  merit ; 
amused  himself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  his  spare  form  and  bowed  head  are  typi- 
will  be  long,  too,  before  Constantinople  cal  of  the  man  of  continued  reflection 
sees  the  like  of  Lady  Dufferin  again,  and  thought.  Quiet  and  reserved  in 
Her  sweet  and  gracious  manner,  her  manner,  he  displays,  on  closer  acquaint- 
boundless  hospitality,  her  warm-hearted  ance,  an  unsuspected  vein  of  dry  humor, 
charity,  the  endless  trouble  she  would  He  does  little  for  society,  and  is  rarely 
take  in  any  good  cause,  justly  endeared  visible  at  society's  gatherings  save  upon 
her  to  Constantinopolitans  of  every  de-  occasions  on  which  his  absence  might  be 
gree.  It  was  a  day  of  very  true  regret  interpreted  as  a  slight.  Madame  la  Mar- 
which  saw  her  take  leave  of  them  for  <|uis  is  seen  as  seldom  as  her  husband, 
good  and  all.  Lord  Dufferin’s  successor  save  at  her  every  evening  receptions, 
has  not  yet  assumed  his  post.  The  In  the  French  Embassy,  perhaps  more 
affairs  of  the  Embassy  are  being  carried  than  in  any  other,  one  is  conscious  of 
on  ad  interim  by  Sir  William  White,  the  the  small  coteries  into  which  society  is 
English  Minister  at  Bucharest.  He  is  a  broken  up.  Unless  you  are  in  the 
big,  hearty,  energetic  gentleman,  with  a  "  French  set,”  which  is  decidedly  limit- 
powerful  voice,  a  foreign  accent,  and  an  ed,  you  will  probably  And  yourself,  on 
unfailing  fund  of  strong,  clear  common  entering  the  drawing-room,  amongst  peo* 
sense.  pie  who  are  either  entire  strangers  to 

English  haute  finance  is  represented  in  you,  or  with  whom  you  are  on  terms  but 
the  first  place  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  chief  of  the  slightest  acquaintance,  received  by 
of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  This  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house, 
gentleman  occupies  a  unique  position,  but  the  guests  evidently  look  upon  you 
By  his  straightforward  dealing,  his  prac-  in  the  light  of  an  intruder.  Except  for 
tical  common  sense,  and  an  integrity  these  nightly  entertainments,  the  French 
rare  amongst  financiers  in  the  East,  he  Embassy  never  throws  open  its  hospit- 
has  succeeded  in  winning  the  confidence  able  doors. 

of  every  successive  Minister  of  Finance.  It  is  different  at  the  German  and  Aus- 
He  is  equally  respected  by  society.  His  trian  Embassies,  where  one  finds  society 
very  appearance  carries  with  it  the  con-  in  its  most  cosmopolitan  form.  Mon- 
viction  of  honesty  and  rectitude  of  pur-  sieur  de  Radowitz,  the  German  Ambas- 
pose.  A  man  with  his  hearty  English  sador,  is  one  of  those  men  who  cannot 
face,  his  venerable  white  hair,  his  portly  bear  a  dull  environment.  He  has  a  way 
figure,  could,  you  would  say  at  first  of  always  looking  at  the  sunny  side  of 
sight,  never  be  capable  of  anything  but  things,  and  he  likes  to  see  other  people 
what  is  absolutely  good.  The  Ottoman  merry  and  happy  too.  It  is  no  wonder 
Bank  never  did  a  wiser  thing  than  when  that  with  his  bright  nature,  his  flow  of 
it  chose  Mr.  Foster  to  be  its  figure-head,  sparkling  conversation,  he  should  be 
He  is  now  more  seldom  seen  in  society  uniformly  popular  ;  and  he  is  admirably 
than  formerly,  and  the  hospitality  which  assisted  in  his  social  duties  by  Madame 
he  rejoiced  to  dispense  has  become  less  de  Radowitz.  She  also  is  endowed  with 
frequent.  But  whenever  he  appears  he  the  happiest  and  most  kindly  disposi* 
is  welcome  ;  wherever  he  is  he  seems  to  tion  ;  she  is  ready  to  welcome  every  one 
shed  a  genial  light  around  him.  Mr.  with  the  same  sincere  cordiality  and 
Vincent  Caillard,  the  President  of  the  goodwill.  If  she  can  only  make  people 
Department  of  the  Public  Debt,  is  in  feel  at  home  with  her  and  enjoy  them* 
many  respects  the  exact  opposite  of  Mr.  selves,  she  considers  that  one  of  her  prin- 
Foster.  He  is  young  and  reserved,  cipal  duties  in  life  has  been  accomplish- 
His  talents  are  reputed  to  be  great.  He  ed.  Accordingly,  you  will  meet  in  the 
is  a  frequent,  if  frigid,  attendant  in  German  Embassy,  English  and  French, 
society’s  drawing-rooms,  and,  being  Austrians  and  Italians,  of  course  Ger- 
married  to  a  charming  wife,  his  house  is  mans,  Greeks,  Levantines,  sometimes 
often  thrown  open.  even  Armenians,  and  you  might  almost 

The  Marquis  de  Noailles,  who  reigns  persuade  yourself  for  the  time  that  no 
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such  thing  as  a  cdterie  existed  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  same  good  feeling 
reigns  in  the  Austrian  Embassy  under 
the  auspices  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Cabie,  but  the  lady  being  unfortu¬ 
nately  an  invalid,  it  is  necessarily  less 
apparent. 

Round  the  orb  of  M.  de  Radowitz  re¬ 
volves  that  constellation  of  lesser  Ger¬ 
man  luminaries  which  Germany,  to  mark 
her  goodwill,  has  lent  to  Turkey.  The 
greater  number  of  these  honest  Teutons 
work  conscientiously  for  their  money, 
and,  with  a  brave  disregard  of  probabili¬ 
ties,  consider  their  presence  in  Turkey 
will  have  extremely  beneficial  results, 
and  will  eventually  lead  to  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  This  is 
the  value  they  set  upon  themselves. 
The  value  which  the  Turks  set  upon 
them  is  different.  As  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  the  Turk  will  regenerate 
his  empire  on  his  own  lines,  or  he  will 
not  regenerate  it  at  all.  The  honest 
German  sends  in  long,  painstaking  re¬ 
ports  on  every  imaginable  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  financial,  military,  or 
Government  matters.  The  wily  Turk 
receives  them,  and,  smiling,  pops  them 
into  remote  pigeon-holes.  Those  are 
not  what  he  wants.  Being  under  the 
impression  that  the  friendship  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  of  vital 
necessity  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  he 
thinks  that,  by  showing  an  apparent  def¬ 
erence  to  German  superiority,  and  a 
feigned  yearning  to  be  taught  by  German 
wisdom,  that  friendship  will  be  gained. 
Thus,  whilst  English  officers  of  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  are  dismissed  with  scant  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  without  their  pay,  one  sees  the 
Turks  begging  for  more  German  tutors, 
and  from  time  to  time  increasing  the 
salaries  of  those  whom  good  fortune  has 
already  sent  to  serve  them.  Whether 
this  particular  object  will  be  gained  is 
a  very  open  question.  But  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  is  too  wise  not  to  turn  to  account 
any  advantage,  however  small,  which 
may  be  placed  in  his  hands.  The 
Turkish  service  is  used  as  a  convenient 
place  of  honorable  rustication  for  Ger¬ 
man  officers  of  whom  the  home  authori¬ 
ties  desire  for  a  time  to  be  rid.  1  may 
instance  Von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  a  man 
of  undoubted  ability,  and  formerly  an 
officer  of  considerable  distinction  on  the 
German  Grand  General  Staff.  He  wrote 


a  pamphlet  in  which  he  expressed  ideas 
not  in  consonance  with  those  of  the 
powers  that  be.  Such  audacity  had  to 
be  punished,  and  he  was  begged  to  retire 
for  a  season  to  Turkey  until — being  a 
very  valuable  officer — he  might  be  re¬ 
ceived  back  into  favor  again.  I  might 
further  instance  Kistow  Pasha.  He 
once  in  public  smote  a  brother-officer — 
the  son  of  a  great  German  banker — on 
the  cheek  for  improper  behavior  on  the 
occasion  of  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  German  Emperor.  The  banker’s 
son  refusing  to  demand  satisfaction,  a 
court  of  honor  was  held,  and  he  was 
dismissed  the  service.  Ristow  Pasha 
had  broken  a  regulation,  and  stern  jus¬ 
tice  must  be  satisfied.  He  was  therefore 
lent  to  the  Turks  for  a  time,  until  the  af¬ 
fair  could  be  decently  forgotten.  Thus 
the  whole  arrangement  is  admirable.  It 
is  convenient  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  good  German  officers  are 
happy  in  the  belief  that  they  are  regen¬ 
erating  Turkey,  and  in  the  receipt  of 
handsome  pay  ;  the  Turks  imagine  that 
they  are  gaining  the  friendship  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  All  the  parties  are  pleased  and 
contented. 

Is  there  an  Italian  “  set”  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  ?  I  think  not.  Of  course  there 
is  an  Italian  Ambassador.  But  he  is 
even  better  known  in  London  than  in 
Constantinople.  Any  one  moving  in 
London  society  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  short  figure,  jaunty  step,  grizzled  hair 
and  beard,  and  queer  humorous  face  of 
Count  Corti.  He  speaks  English  like 
an  Englishman.  He  affects  English 
manners,  and  wears  clothes  of  English 
cut.  I  believe  his  greatest  pride,  when 
not  in  an  official  capacity,  would  be  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  Briton  of  the  most 
uncompromising  sort.  In  London  only 
is  he  really  happy,  where,  amongst  old 
friends  and  familiar  faces,  he  may  live 
English  life  with  the  Englishmen  he 
loves,  appreciating  and  being  appreci¬ 
ated  in  return.  If  the  diplomatic  his¬ 
tory  of  Constantinople  during  Count 
Corti’s  ambassadorship  came  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  it  would  be  found  that  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  loyal  and  valuable  services  to 
his  English  colleagues.  Constantinople 
does  not  suit  him  ;  there  is  not  enough 
of  the  English  element  in  society,  and 
he  is  unmarried.  Count  Corti  is  of  the 
English  set,  and  will  always  remain  so. 
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The  English  Embassy  is  a  kind  of 
second  home  to  him,  and  he  is  most  de¬ 
servedly  liked  and  respected  by  all  the 
English  who  know  him.  When  he  de¬ 
parts  from  his  present  post,  Constanti¬ 
nople  wll  sustain  the  loss  of  a  kind- 
hearted,  sterling  gentleman.  But  his 
real  friends  will  not  regret  his  departure 
if  only  he  be  moved  to  the  Embassy  at 
London.  Not  only  might  London  so¬ 
ciety  be  rejoiced  at  the  appointment, 
but  Count  Corti  will  have  attained  the 
summit  of  his  ambition. 

There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  to 
Count  Corti  than  that  presented  by  M. 
de  Nelidoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
Iii  the  first  place,  there  is  not,  of  course, 
the  same  mutual  sympathy  between  the 
English  and  Russian  Embassies.  Then, 
whereas  Count  Corti  is  somewhat  silent, 
M.  de  Nelidoff  ha.s  an  endless  flow  of 
conversation  at  his  command.  The 
former  does  not  speak  unless  he  has 
something  to  say  ;  the  latter,  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  say,  will  rattle  away  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  rapidity,  lead  you  dancing 
along  through  whirls  of  words  and  tor¬ 
rents  of  sentences,  and  finally  leave  you 
breathless  and  annoyed,  without  having 
communicated  a  single  idea  which  you 
will  find  worth  retaining.  And  M.  de 
Nelidoff  never  looks  bored  ;  he  is  al¬ 
ways  gay,  fascinating,  and  full  of  life. 
I  have,  however,  never  yet  seen  any  one 
who  has  got  behind  the  first  flash  of  vol¬ 
uble  cordiality.  With  all  his  rattle  and 
ready  conversation,  he  is  a  man  of  great 
reserve  :  he  is,  in  fact,  a  born  diploma¬ 
tist,  and  he  looks  it.  In  figure  he  is 
well  set  up,  and  he  is  always  perfectly 
dressed  ;  and  there  is  something  attrac¬ 
tive  in  his  pale  expressive  face,  with  its 
iron-grey  beard  and  piercing  brown 
eyes.  Madame  de  Nelidoff  is  an  easy- 
natured  lady,  taking  things  as  they  come. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  set  which  wor¬ 
ships  at  the  Russian  shrine.  There 
being  very  few  Russians  proper,  it  is 
composed  chiefly  of  Levantine  magnates 
and  others,  and  is  less  known  even  than 
usual  to  the  other  component  parts  of 
society.  At  the  one  or  two  entertain¬ 
ments  given  annually  by  the  Russian 
Embassy — for  its  hospitality  is  somewhat 
limited — you  are  certain  to  meet  quanti¬ 
ties  of  people  you  will  never  see  any¬ 
where  else. 

Much  more  important  to  society  is  the 


family  of  M.  Onou,  the  Russian  conseilU 
ct ambassade.  He  himself  is  a  hospitable, 
pleasant  gentleman,  shining  chiefly  in 
the  light  of  his  wife.  To  obtain  the 
familiar  entry  of  Madame  Onou's  salon, 
you  need  belong  to  no  particular  set  ;  it 
is  necessary  only  that  you  should  not 
be  dull  or  uninteresting,  and  that  you 
should  have,  or  at  least  be  reputed  to 
have,  abilities  somewhat  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run.  Madame  Onou  herself  pos¬ 
sesses  more  than  the  usual  share  of  wit ; 
her  conversation  is  brilliant  and  inex¬ 
haustible,  her  reading  wide  and  varied. 
The  ordinary  platitudes  and  dull  gener¬ 
alities  of  society  conversation  she  cor¬ 
dially  detests.  Do  not  begin  them  with 
her  ;  she  will  make  you  discover  your 
mistake  with  a  rapidity  more  striking 
than  agreeable,  and  you  will  heartily 
wish  you  had  kept  silent.  If  you  show 
some  signs  of  originality  and  cultivation 
you  will  be  warmly  encouraged,  and  will 
be  made  welcome  whenever  you  appear. 
Should  you,  on  increased  acquaintance, 
find  great  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Madame 
Onou,  you  may  possibly  be  admitted  into 
her  inner  circle.  Your  reputation  for 
brilliancy  and  intellectual  attainments  is 
then  established  forever.  You  are  one 
of  the  antes  d' elite.  Les  antes  d' elite  is  a 
title  which  a  band  of  the  chosen  few, 
with  Madame  Onou  at  their  head,  have 
conferred  on  themselves  as  a  distinctive 
sign.  They  look  down  on  the  rest 
of  society  from  an  intellectual  height 
which  an  ordinary  mortal  may  envy, 
but  may  not  hope  to  attain.  From  time 
to  time  they  meet  in  happy  conclave,  to 
enjoy  the  feast  of  reason  and  to  promote 
the  flow  of  soul.  Chosen  subjects  are 
then  discussed  with  beautiful  and  tender 
sentiment,  with  profound  knowledge  and 
learning,  with  brilliant  coruscations  of 
wit.  Poetry  is  declaimed — the  more  in¬ 
spired  showing  a  preference  for  poems 
of  their  own  composition.  You  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  intellectual  refinement 
and  of  fervid  genius.  The  entertainment 
is  a  little  serious,  but  you  go  to  improve, 
not  to  amuse,  yourself.  Be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  laugh  at  the  wrong  time. 
This  crime  was  once  committed  whilst, 
I  think,  a  leading d' elite  was  reciting 
to  his  fellow-souls  a  poem  which  he 
had  written.  The  two  criminals— there 
were  two  of  them — were  banished  from 
the  sacred  circle,  never  again  to  be  ad- 
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mitted.  The  most  important  member  of 
this  little  sect — if  so  I  may  call  it — next 
to  Madame  Onou  is  M.  Ecsarho,  the 
Roumanian  Consul.  He  is  a  gentleman 
small  in  stature  but  big  in  soul.  Like 
most  Roumanians,  he  talks  perfect  Pa¬ 
risian  French.  He  is  of  very  poetic  tem¬ 
perament,  an  actor  of  really  remarkable 
merit,  and  probably  invaluable  as  an 
Ame  d'Hiie. 

The  antithesis  to  the  Ames  d' elite  is 
the  set  which  gathers  round  Madame 
Wallenberg  and  her  sister.  Miss  d’Ehren- 
hoff.  These  ladies  are  the  daughters  of 
the  Swedish  Minister  ;  but  their  mother 
was  F)nglish,  and  they  are,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  much  more  English  than  Swede. 
Being  young  and  charming,  always  in 
high  spirits,  excellent  horsewomen,  ready 
for  almost  anything,  from  driving  tan¬ 
dem  to  an  impromptu  dance,  they  have 
the  jeunesse  dor'ee  of  Constantinople  at 
their  feet.  With  them  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  speak  of  poetry  or  learning.  It 
is  not  even  desirable,  for  they  would  not 
understand  you.  Horses,  dogs,  riding- 
parties,  dances,  dress,  flirtation,  and 
such  light  matters  are  the  subjects  they 
and  their  society  mostly  affect,  and  if 
you  depart  from  these  you  will  be  looked 
upon  as  “  a  bore,”  and  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  will  be  discouraged.  This  does 
not  in  the  least  prevent  the  male  Ames 
d" elite  from  sharing  in  the  general  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Swedish  ladies,  who  receive 
their  homage  with  that  strict  impartiality 
which  distinguishes  them.  But  the  Ames 
d elite  are  none  the  less  obliged  to  de¬ 
scend  from  their  intellectual  pedestal, 
and  to  adapt  their  minds  to  the  more 
mundane  subjects  above  enumerated. 
Both  ladies  make  sport  of  the  hearts  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Old 
or  young,  English,  French,  German, 
Austrian,  Russian,  Italian,  or  Greek, 
every  one  is  in  turn  equally  favored  and 
equally  disappointed.  But  if  they  take 
nothing  seriously,  they  have  never  given 
Mrs.  Grundy  material  wherewith  to  re¬ 
proach  them. 

The  Greek  set  is  by  far  the  largest  of 
all  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  least 
known.  The  Greeks  have  enormous 
power  in  the  country,  financially  and 
politically.  Quite  three-quarters  of  the 
Constantinople  bankers  are  Greeks,  and 
the  official  departments  swarm  with 
them.  But  they  keep  to  themselves.  Be¬ 


yond  leaving  a  few  formal  cards  every 
now  and  then,  the  diplomatists  take  no 
notice  of  them  ;  and  as  the  diplomatists 
give  the  cue  to  society,  society  takes  no 
notice  of  them  either.  In  this  I  am 
bold  enough  to  think  that  society  is  mis¬ 
taken,  for  not  only  is  the  Greek  sec¬ 
tion  exceedingly  powerful,  but  there  are 
amongst  them  some  very  charming  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Greek  Legation  is  presided 
over  by  M.  Condouriottis.  It  is  quite 
useless  for  me  to  endeavor  to  give  a 
description  of  this  gentleman,  for  I  have 
only  seen  him  once,  and  that  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  He  has  such  an  absolute  distaste 
for  society  that  he  is  practically  never 
seen.  I  am  prepared  to  lay  heavy  odds 
that  quite  half  Constantinople  society  is 
in  a  more  unhappy  state  than  myself, 
and  does  not  even  know  the  Greek  Min¬ 
ister  by  sight.  Madame  Condouriottis 
is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most 
familiar  sights  of  Constantinople.  Her 
large  form  and  good-natured  face,  and 
her  cloud  of  unmarried  daughters,  will 
never  be  missed  from  any  social  gather¬ 
ing  entitled  to  the  name.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Greek  Legation  ever  opens  its 
doors  for  hospitality’s  sake.  It  is  never¬ 
theless  considered  the  right  thing  to  call 
there  on  Sunday  afternoons.  You  are 
pretty  sure  there  to  find  every  one  worth 
knowing  in  Madame  Condouriottis’ 
drawing-room,  drinking  tea.  It  is  not 
particularly  lively  ;  no  one  seems  to 
know  exactly  why  he  should  be  there. 
But  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  it  is 
there  that  you  may  meet  the  great  Greek 
bankers — the  Zarifis,  the  Engenides,  and 
all  those  names  so  well  known  at  the  Porte 
and  so  little  in  society.  You  will  find 
them  pleasant,  highly  educated,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  But  to  cultivate  them  is  difficult. 

There  are  others  whom  I  fain  would 
portray — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heap,  of  the 
American  Consulate- General,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  von  Piits,  of  the  Dutch  Legation. 
But  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though 
taking  prominent  places  in  society,  have 
no  distinct  ”  sets”  attendant  to  them. 
And  so  my  imperfect  sketch  is  finished. 
If  I  have  seemed  to  have  treated  my 
theme  in  a  narrow  and  disjointed  way, 
I  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  itself  so  nar¬ 
row  and  disjointed  that  it  could  not 
faithfully  be  treated  otherwise. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 
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During  an  enforced  holiday,  when 
the  “  Sovereign  people"  in  London  and 
other  cities  wills  it  that  business  shall 
be  laid  aside  between  a  Saturday  and  a 
Tuesday,  it  is  no  small  rest  to  a  busy 
man  to  hnd  himself  safe  in  his  sanctum 
at  home,  and  monarch  of  all  he  surveys, 
in  the  company  of  his  truest  friends 
— his  old  books.  Amongst  these  old 
friends  are  many  who'  have  seen  better 
days,  as  regards  their  outside  covers,  in 
the  shape  of  old  dramas,  play-bills, 
operas,  and  other  books  pertaining  to 
the  stage  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  my 
mind  wanders  back  to  the  time  when, 
as  a  boy,  passing  through  London  on 
my  way  to  a  public  school,  I  was  gen¬ 
erally  allowed  one,  and  sometimes  two 
nights  in  Town  to  “  go  to  the  play.” 

In  countrv  villages,  people  who  had 
been  to  London  and  had  gone  to  the 
play  were  "  somebodies"  when  they  de¬ 
scribed  the  glories  of  a  London  theatre, 
and  though  there  were  amongst  our  ru¬ 
ral  population  people  who  thought  "  a 
'  playhouse  ’  a  ‘  pandemonium,’  "  still 
I  observed  that  they  listened  attentively 
to  the  narrative  of  any  bold  explorer, 
who  on  his  return  was  relating  the  won¬ 
ders  which  he  had  seen,  before  they 
gave  vent  to  their  opinions  against  secu¬ 
lar  amusement.  As  a  schoolboy,  of 
course,  if  I  went  to  the  play,  nothing 
would  satisfy  me  but  a  seat  in  the  dress 
circle,  and  going  in  full  evening  dress, 
and  white  kid  gloves,  and  possibly 
scented — for  the  abomination  called 
"  scent  ”  was  much  used  by  young  men 
and  affected  by  boys  many  years  ago. 
Not  unlike  Master  Augustus  Jones,  who 
accompanied  Mr.  "  Spec”  to  the  play 
and  overflowed  with  delight  on  recog¬ 
nising  “  Smith,"  a  schoolfellow,  in  the 
pit  (for  details  whereof  see  Thackeray’s 
"  A  Night’s  Pleasure"),  I  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  a  schoolfellow  who  was  sitting 
in  the  pit,  but  I  tried  not  to  catch  his 
eye  ;  so  you  see,  if  we  all  speak  the 
truth,  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  in 
our  passage  through  life  we  feel  self- 
convicted  of  having  been  contaminated 
by  puppydom  and  false  pride. 

It  must  have  been  nearer  fifty  than 
forty  years  ago  that  I  first  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  London  theatres  ;  and  on 


coming  to  reside  in  London,  after  leav¬ 
ing  school  in  1842,  it  so  happened  that 
I  boarded  at  a  house,  the  owners  of 
which  were  conneoted  with  the  theatrical 
profession,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  what  was  the  best  thing  to  see 
or  hear.  I  soon  abandoned  my  grand 
ideas  about  the  dress  circle,  evening 
costume,  and  white  kid  gloves,  and 
learnt  the  lesson  .that  the  coat  must  be 
cut  according  to*  the  cloth,  and  my  ex¬ 
perience  was  that,  not  only  was  the  pit 
much  cheaper  than  the  boxes,  but  there 
were  two  other  great  advantages  in  going 
there  :  first,  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
nuisance  of  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
doors,  and  being  disturbed  by  people 
coming  late  and  chattering  ;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  in  the  pit,  those  on  all  sides  of 
you  came  to  see  and  hear  the  perform¬ 
ance  and  enjoy  it,  and  by  a  general 
agreement  the  greatest  order  and  silence 
were  preserved,  while  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  of  mutual  respect  between  the 
actors  and  the  pit  audience. 

London  was  half  its  present  size  be¬ 
fore  the  railway  days,  money  was  much 
scarcer  than  now,  and  amusements 
which  cost  money  were  less  frequently 
indulged  in  by  young  men  who  were 
learning  a  profession.  And  the  birds 
of  passage,  in  London  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow,  were  comparatively  few. 

There  were  no  stalls,  and  people  did 
not  come  to  the  pit  for  fashion’s  sake  ; 
and  on  Shakspeare  nights  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  audience  brought  their  books 
and  ran  over  the  coming  scenes  before 
each  act.  Whenever  any  celebrated 
passage  was  about  to  be  delivered,  there 
was  a  deep  “  hush"  amongst  the  old 
play-goers,  who  had  been  habituks  per¬ 
haps  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  their  faces  for  ex¬ 
pressions  of  approval  or  disapproval,  as 
the  case  might  be  ;  if  the  former,  when 
a  thing  was  well  done  they  almost  ex¬ 
ploded  with  delight  ;  if  on  the  contrary, 
there  would  be  a  suppressed  sigh  and 
half-uttered  expression  of  reproach. 

Many  of  the  old  school  had  seen  Mrs. 
Siddons,  John  Kemble,  Edmund  Kean, 
and  Miss  O’Neil,  and  were  very  ready, 
when  asked  by  youngsters  who  wished 
to  learn,  to  give  their  experiences  of  the 
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great  actors  and  actresses  of  the  past. 
Of  course  there  were  amongst  them 
laudatores  temporis  atti,  but  the  old 
critics  on  the  whole  were  very  fair,  and 
kept  before  their  eyes  the  fact  that  the 
performers  were  working  for  their  bread, 
and  if  they  did  their  best,  any  errors  in 
the  opinion  of  their  judges  in  the  pit 
were  lightly  passed  over,  provided  there 
was  not  any  suspicion  of  carelessness. 
If  an  actor  or  actress  was  not  word-per¬ 
fect,  or  altered  the  text  in  any  way,  it 
was  a  grave  offence  to  the  pit  ;  and  such 
things  have  been  seen  as  an  unsteadi¬ 
ness  of  gait  or  huskiness  of  voice  which 
told  their  own  tale,  but  this  was  very 
seldom.  I  remember  one  very  painful 
scene,  when  a  singer  can.e  on  to  sing  a 
time-honored  ballad  which  was  anxiously 
waited  for,  and,  staring  vacantly  at  the 
house,  he  fairly  winked,  and  then  lurched 
against  the  scenery.  The  same  thing 
had  happened  once  before  to  the  same 
actor,  so  it  was  not  the  first  offence. 
There  was  a  howl  of  execration,  and 
cries  of  “  Put  him  to  bed  !”  “  Put  him 
under  the  pump  !”  No  apology  would 
be  accepted. 

The  supper  after  the  play  was  a  great 
institution.  Young  men  went  pretty 
much  to  one  of  the  singing  places  so 
graphically  described  by  Thackeray  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  the  “  Cave  of  Har¬ 
mony,”  or  "  The  Back  Kitchen  but 
the  Cafe  de  I’Europe,  in  the  Haymarket, 
or  the  Albion,  opposite  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  were  much  frequented  by  the 
regular  play-goers,  as  many  actors  came 
to  one  or  the  other  after  the  perform¬ 
ance  ;  and  though  they  kept  pretty  much 
to  themselves,  people  liked  to  see  them 
off  the  stage. 

It  was  at  such  places  as  these  that  we 
met  some  of  our  old  friends  whom  we 
sat  near  in  the  pit,  and  they  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  continue  their  talk  about 
the  past  days,  and  the  celebrities  in  the 
days  of  their  youth. 

The  prominent  actors  and  actresses 
whom  1  saw  when  I  was  a  boy  and  a 
young  man,  and  whose  names  come  to 
my  mind,  were  Macready,  Phelps, 
Charles  Kemble,  the  Keans  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles),  Vandenhoff,  Miss  Van- 
denhoff,  Madame  Vestris,  Mrs.  Nesbit, 
Charles  Mathews,  Mrs.  Warner,  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin),  James 
Anderson,  Miss  Priscilla  Horton  (Mrs. 


German  Reed),  Mrs.  Glover,  W.  Farren 
(the  most  finished  English  gentleman  as 
regarded  perfect  ease  and  lofty  courtesy 
on  the  stage),  James  Wallack,  the  Kee- 
leys,  Buckstone,  Bartley,  Elton,  Harley, 
Compton  (an  admirable  Touchstone), 
Anderson,  Terry,  Walter  Lacy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Matthews,  Leigh  Mur¬ 
ray  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray,  Ryder 
(who  has  just  died  in  harness  after  fifty 
years’  service),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates, 
Benjamin  Webster,  O.  Smith,  Wright, 
Paul  Bedford,  Oxberry,  Madame  Celeste, 
Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  Miss  Woolgar  (Mrs. 
Alfred  Mellon),  not  forgetting  T.  P. 
Cooke,  R.N.,  the  prince  of  stage  sailors, 
and  ”  little  Clark,”  as  he  was  always 
called  at  the  Haymarket,  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  his  only  stage. 

One  old  public  favorite  deserves  a 
special  notice,  for  his  life  was  very 
eventful,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  wkat 
used  to  be  “  general  utility.”  Those 
of  the  present  generation  saw  him  at  the 
end  of  his  performance  when  he  was  al¬ 
most  worn  out,  not  exactly  playing 
“the  buffoon,”  but  when  (as  he  said 
himself)  he  had  become  ”  very  dick^ 
on  his  pins,”  because  the  old  habitues 
of  the  Adelphi  "would  have  Paul  on” 
to  look  at  him.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
Paul  Bedford.  Probably  no  man  ever 
played  so  many  parts.  He  was  well 
educated  and  came  from  Bath,  where 
he  was  articled  to  an  auctioneer’s  firm 
of  great  eminence ;  but  being  stage- 
struck  from  witnessing  Richardson’s 
show,  he  first  plunged  into  private  the¬ 
atricals,  and  when  very  young,  after 
making  his  debut  at  Swansea,  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  Bath  Theatre,  which  ranked 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  next  to 
London. 

Paul  Bedford,  when  almost  a  youth, 
played  Norfolk  in  “  Richard  III.,” 
when  Edmund  Kean  was  starring  in  the 
West,  and  was  taken  up  by  and  became  a 
fast  friend  for  life  of  the  great  tragedian. 
He  had  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  voice, 
and  sang  much  at  concerts,  amongst 
others  with  Malibran,  Catalani,  and  old 
Braham  ;  took  good  parts  in  English 
operas  under  good  managers  ;  sang  at 
churches,  chapels,  Vauxhall,  and  public 
dinners,  and  was  equally  at  home  in 
“  L’Elisir  d’Amore”  and  “  The  Crown 
Diamonds  in  “  Jolly  Nose”  in 

”  Jack  Sheppard  ”  and  in  the  ”  Gloria 
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in  Excelsis"  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel ;  he  played  in  melodrama, 
“screaming  farces,”  and  burlesques, 
and  was  the  king  of  men  at  a  Greenwich 
or  Richmond  dinner.  He  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  every  one  in  London,  from  a 
royal  duke  to  a  crossing-sweeper,  and 
in  his  time  had  been  well  known  to 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Daniel 
O’Connell  (by  the  last  two  of  whom  he 
had  been  specially  noticed),  and  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  afterward  Emperor  of 
the  French,  Count  d’Orsay  and  Lady 
Blessington’s  circle  at  Kensington  Gore, 
and  also  to  the  dandies  in  London,  old 
and  young,  lords  and  commons,  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian.  He  was  genial,  ec¬ 
centric,  good-natured,  and  never  out  of 
temper.  Bedford  and  Wright,  who  was 
a  foil  to  him — in  fact,  to  use  a  vulgar¬ 
ism,  they  were  “chopping-blocks  to 
each  other” — were  inseparables  on  the 
Adelphi  stage  ;  and  Miss  Woolgar,  so 
to  say,  grew  up  on  that  stage  under 
them,  and  was  a  kind  of  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter  to  both.  The  three  acted  so  much 
together  that  their  daily  work  became 
almost  a  relationship  ;  the  two  actors 
were  old  stagers,  and  Miss  Woolgar  was 
a  young  girl  beginning  life.  Wright  was 
allowed  the  greatest  liberties  in  “  gag¬ 
ging,”  and  such  a  thing  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  as  a  personal  appeal  by  Wright 
to  the  audience  against  the  rough  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr.  Bedford  to  him  in  the  farce, 
the  tendering  and  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Bedford’s  apology,  the  applause  of  the 
audience  at  two  such  good  fellows  hav¬ 
ing  shaken  hands  ;  numbers  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  who  came  from  the  country  think¬ 
ing  that  the  scene  was  real. 

Paul  Bedford  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
a  “  general  utility”  man  ;  one  who  did 
a  great  many  things  which  others  could 
not,  who  amused  at  least  three  genera¬ 
tions,  and  who  labored  according  to  his 
lights  in  a  kindly  and  humorous  man¬ 
ner  ;  though  never  within  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “  an  actor.’’ 

In  this  article  I  am  not  alluding  to  the 
operatic  and  musical  world,  but  to  those 
who  belong  to  what  we  called  “the 
play”  in  days  gone  by.  The  transpon¬ 
tine  theatres  were  mostly  given  up  to 
the  nautical  drama  at  the  Surrey,  “  cut- 
and-thrust  and  murder”  at  the  Victoria 
(where  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
Borough  Road  sat  with  their  coats  off 


in  the  boxes  sometimes,  and  publicly 
cat  “  whelks”  with  a  pin,  and  whistled 
cheerfully  to  any  friend  they  might  rec¬ 
ognise);  and  to  horsemanship  at  Astley's. 

Acting  must  in  those  days  have  been 
terribly  hard  work,  for  the  performance 
went  on  from  half-past  six  or  seven  till 
midnight,  and  there  was  a  half-price  at 
nine  o’clock — now  very  wisely  abolished 
— and  those  who  came  at  half-price 
wanted  a  long  spell  for  their  money.  I 
have  seen  Charles  Mathews  and  Madame 
Vestris  play  through  a  whole  evening  at 
the  Olympic  (including  the  fairy  extrav¬ 
aganza)  ;  and  the  Keeleys  would  do  the 
same  at  the  Lyceum.  Acting  was  not 
mixed  up  much  with  tableaux,  and  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  dancing,  as  is  the  custom 
at  some  theatres  of  to-day,  and  the  staff 
must  have  been  sorely  taxed  to  fill  up 
the  evening. 

Charles  Mathews,  Keeley,  Buckstone, 
Paul  Bedford,  and  Wright  were  in  their 
everyday  characters  precisely  the  same 
off  the  stage  as  on  ;  there  was  something 
irresistibly  comic  in  everything  each  of 
them  said  or  did.  The  first  named  was 
possibly  the  most  accomplished  man  in 
the  profession,  for  he  was  a  splendid 
linguist,  and  could  play,  draw,  fence, 
dance,  sing,  and  mimic  anything  or 
anybody  ;  yet,  curiously  enough,  he  re¬ 
gretted  throughout  his  life  that  he  did 
not  follow  his  profession  as  an  architect. 

In  Macready’s  Reminiscences  it  is 
stated  that  the  great  tragedian  did  not 
follow  his  calling  for  love  of  it  *,  and 
Mrs.  Butler  (nie  Fanny  Kemble),  in  her 
Reminiscences  says  that  she  hated  acting 
Shakspeare's  characters,  as  she  thought 
the  plays  were  intended  for  private  study 
and  reading,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  put  on  the  stage  at  all. 

The  Mrs.  Glover  of  the  past  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Mrs.  Stirling  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  who  is  now  filling  such  parts  as  the 
Nurse  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  &c.,  which  characters  can 
only  be  represented  by  some  lady  who 
has  passed  a  lifetime  on  the  boards  ;  and 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  seen  them 
both  and  to  write  them  down  in  one’s 
mind  as  aquales.  Accomplished  ladies 
of  this  class  hand  down  the  traditions  of 
the  stage.  It  is  always  pleasant,  when 
one  meets  any  of  the  few  remaining  old 
favorites  in  the  street,  to  take  one's  hat 
off  in  grateful  respect  for  the  amuse- 
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ment  and  instruction  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  in  our  and  their 
younger  days. 

Now  let  us  look  into  old  Drury  Lane 
in  the  Macready  days.  Macready  was 
notoriously  one  of  the  most  violent-tem- 
pered  men  in  England,  and  in  his  Life 
it  is  recorded  that  he  prayed  earnestly  to 
be  delivered  from  his  violent  fits  of  pas¬ 
sion.  Macready  was  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  and  most  conscientious  in 
his  endeavors  to  make  the  stage  what  it 
ought  to  be,  a  school  of  dramatic  art  to 
his  audience.  Naturally  he  had  a  very 
fine  voice,  susceptible  of  great  modula¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  representation  of 
pathos.  But,  from  an  over-anxiety  to 
make  everything  that  he  said  reach  every 
one  of  his  audience,  he  had  fallen  into 
a  painful  habit  of  breaking  up  his 
sentences,  which  not  only  marred  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse  he  had  to  speak  but 
gave  a  “  jerky”  unevenness  to  his  elo¬ 
cution  that  became  at  times  irritating. 
Another  drawback  that  he  created  for 
himself  was  this  :  he  made  the  most 
horrible  faces  when  his  passions  were 
roused,  insomuch  that  I  was  once  nearly 
put  out  of  the  theatre  for  bursting  out 
laughing  in  ”  King  Lear,”  when  the 
mad  king  shrieked  out,  ”  Look  !  look  ! 
a  mouse,”  and  he  made  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous  face  and  rolled  his  eyes  in  such  a 
supernatural  manner  at  so  small  an  ani¬ 
mal,  in  his  imagination,  that  if  it  had 
been  at  the  end  of  the  world,  I  could 
not  have  kept  my  countenance.  Never¬ 
theless,  on  looking  back  I  feel  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  Shakspearian  performance 
at  Macready ’s  theatre  gave  one  a  great 
zest  for  reading  and  trying  to  understand 
Shakspeare. 

There  was  great  public  sympathy  with 
Macready  in  his  management,  because 
he  made  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
trying  to  make  the  house  pay  its  own 
expenses  without  the  ‘‘  Saloon,”  which 
used  to  be  let  at  a  very  high  price  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  a  lounge  for 
the  least  desirable  company,  and  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  worst  possible  wine  at  the  highest 
possible  prices. 

“  Macbeth”  was  a  great  draw  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  Mrs.  Warner  often 
played  Lady  Macbeth.  It  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  piece,  as  the  music  by  Locke,  and 
the  witches  and  the  general  weirdness  of 
the  scenes,  always  have  had  a  fascina- 
Naw  Ssaixs.— VoL.  No.  XLII.,  6 


tion  for  the  British  public.  In  the  first 
“  Macbeth”  I  saw,  Macready  was  Mac¬ 
beth,  Phelps  was  Macduff,  Anderson 
Banquo,  Elton  was  Rosse,  and  Mrs. 
Warner  Lady  Macbeth. 

”  As  You  Like  It  ”  was  also  popular, 
and  perhaps  the  best  adapted  of  all  the 
plays  for  putting  on  the  stage,  and 
Macready’ s  Jaques  was  a  very  fine 
study  :  the  character  fitted  him  exactly, 
and  the  music  also  was  attractive.  In 
the  first  performance  of  "  As  You  Like 
It  ”  under  Macready  which  I  saw, 
Mrs.  Nisbet  was  Rosdind  :  in  the  last 
”  As  You  Like  It  ”  I  saw  under  Mac- 
ready — and  that  was  by  Royal  com¬ 
mand — Anderson  was  Orlando,  Helen 
Faucit  was  Rosalind,  Kecley  was  Touch¬ 
stone,  and  Mrs.  Keeley  was  Audry.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  out  a  list  of  per¬ 
formances  from  old  play-bills,  but  I  vent¬ 
ure  to  remark  here  that  it  appears  from 
memory  and  from  record  that  there  was 
in  those  days  in  London  a  sure  sup¬ 
ply  of  first-rate  talent  for  tragedy  and 
comedy  ;  and  well-known  actors  and 
actresses  migrated  from  theatre  to  the¬ 
atre  as  seasons  ended  and  engagements 
closed,  and  whether  there  were  special 
stars  or  not,  at  the  first-class  theatres 
the  parts  were  well  filled. 

Phelps  was  a  great  deal  with  Ma¬ 
cready,  and  was  of  the  same  high  stamp, 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  His  lago 
played  to  Macready ’s  Othello,  with 
Helen  Faucit  as  Desdemona,  was  a  treat 
to  see  ;  and  when  Phelps  took  his  bene¬ 
fit  they  reversed  the  parts,  and  Macready 
played  lago  to  Phelps’  Othello.  Phelps 
made  a  bold  experiment  and  opened 
Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  which  used  to 
be  a  very  second-rate  suburban  theatre, 
with  Shakspeare.  He  “lived  down” 
the  opposition  of  the  “  roughs”  in  the 
gallery,  and  fairly  educated  his  audience 
to  understand  the  beauties  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  dramatists.  His  Master  Ford  in 
the  “  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  was  a 
masterpiece  ;  so,  too,  was  his  Bottom  in 
“  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  and  he 
must  be  ranked  amongst  those  who  in  a 
somewhat  rough  theatre  promoted  the 
interests  of  the  drama  most  successfully. 

And  now,  if  you  please,  I  must  ask 
for  “  hats  off  ”  to  a  lady — who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  link  between  the  days  of 
the  Siddons  and  the  O’Neil  school  and 
her  own  day — whom  I  saw  play  “  The 
48 
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Lady  Constance"  (as  it  was  always  call* 
cd,  though  the  text  says  “  Constance" 
only)  in  “  King  John.” 

Of  course  we  youngsters  only  knew  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  O’Neil  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  we  sat  side  by  side  with  those 
who  had  seen  both  of  the  celebrated 
tragediennes^  and  they  admitted  Miss 
Faucit’s  excellence — sometimes  possibly 
with  a  little  qualification,  such  as  Oh, 
yes,  sir,  that  is  very  good,  but  the  Sid¬ 
dons  and  the  O’Neil  each  of  them  raised 
her  right  arm  in  that  exit,  which  *  took 
her  off'  better."  I  liked  the  Toryism 
of  the  old  boys  who  stuck  to  the  friends 
of  their  youth,  whether  they  were  right 
or  wrong. 

Sydney  Smith  said  that  Mrs.  Siddons, 
when  he  met  her  at  dinner,  "  stabbed 
the  potatoes,  and  called  for  a  fork  as 
she  would  for  a  dagger."  Well,  times 
alter  ;  counsel,  who  used  to  hold  up 
both  hands  and  appeal  to  heaven  as 
Brougham  did,  would  be  nowhere  now  ; 
while  men  who,  under  the  guise  of 
preaching,  used  to  fill  a  church  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  a  white  cambric  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  a  diamond  ring,  and  gesticula¬ 
tion — a  la  Charles  Honyman — accom¬ 
panied  by  brimstone  threats,  would  in 
these  days  empty  a  cathedral. 

Just  so  the  rant  and  "  the  wait  "  for 
the  roar  of  the  house,  which  was  the 
custom  in  Mrs.  Siddons’  days,  as  our 
forefathers  informed  us,  was  out  of 
fashion  when  Helen  Fauci t  held  the 
stage  at  Drury  Lane. 

1  first  saw  that  lady,  then  in  or  just 
out  of  her  teens,  as  Constance  in  "  King 
John."  Macready  was  the  King  ;  Phelps 
was  Hubert ;  Anderson  was  Falcon- 
bridge  ;  and  little  Miss  Murray,  I  think, 
was  Arthur,  and  played  the  part  in  white 
kid  gloves  ! 

Now  King  John  was  ray  favorite  aver¬ 
sion  in  history  ;  I  always  looked  on  him 
as  a  coward  and  a  sneak,  and  I  hated 
the  horrible  legend  about  Prince  Arthur 
and  the  red-hot  irons  ;  the  very  story 
kept  me  awake  of  a  night.  So  I  went 
rather  against  the  grain,  but  I  wanted 
to  see  Helen  Faucit 

Of  course  numbers  of  good-natured 
friends  told  me  that  I  was  wasting  my 
time  and  money  to  go  and  see  "  Helen 
Faucit  go  mad  in  white  satin."  How¬ 
ever,  I  went  on  my  own  account,  not 
much  liking  the  play,  and  I  am  lK)und 


to  say  that  the  first  part  fell  rather  flat. 
I  had  it  on  my  mind  that  there  would 
be  "  alarums"  and  soldiers  and  armies 
in  saucepans  without  handles  for  head- 
pieces  ;  and  having  lived  near  a  garrison 
town  all  my  life  I  always  had  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  stage  "  supers’'  as  substitutes 
for  soldiers. 

In  the  second  act,  directly  Constance 
speaks  for  the  first  time — 

Oh,  take  his  mother’s  thanks,  a  widow’s 
thanks. 

Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him 
strength 

To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love — 

I  felt  in  hearing  Helen  Faucit  I  was 
listening  to  something  different  to  any¬ 
thing  I  had  ever  heard  before. 

Helen  Faucit' s  personation  of  charac¬ 
ter  was  a  gift.  Indignation,  irony, 
scorn,  tenderness,  affection,  and  sorrow 
were  depicted  by  her  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  and  she  had  the  advantage  of  a 
grand  presence,  great  flexibility,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  mellowness  of  voice,  somewhat 
of  a  low  pitch,  but  very  distinct,  with  a 
passionate  expression  ;  any  one  could  see 
that  she  felt  the  part  she  played,  what¬ 
ever  it  was. 

Her  burst  of  indignation  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  third  act  in  "  King  John’’  — 

Gone  to  be  married  !  Gone  to  swear  a  peace  ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  joined  !  etc. 

was  very  grand.  Later  on,  when  Arthur 
says,  "I  do  beseech  thee,  madam,  be 
content,"  and  she  replies — 

If  tbou  that  bidst  me  be  content  were  grim. 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother’s  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious. 
Patched  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending 
marks, 

I  would  not  care  ;  I  then  would  be  content. 

For  then  I  should  not  love  thee  ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown  ; 
But  thou  art  fair — and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great — 
etc. 

the  wonderful  tenderness  and  pathos  and 
change  of  voice  and  manner  at  the 
words  “  But  thou  art  fair,’’  etc.,  were 
very  effective. 

In  the  same  scene,  when  she  refuses 
to  go  with  Salisbury  to  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England,  and  Salisbury 
says — 

Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings, 
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Helen  Faucit,  without  any  ranting,  turn¬ 
ed  on  Salisbury  with  withering  scorn — 

Thou  may’st,  thou  shall,  I  will  not  go  with 
thee, 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ; 

For  grief  is  proud  and  makes  his  owner  stout, 
etc. 

and  I  call  to  mind  the  stately  way  in 
which  she  seemed  gradually  to  sink  into 
the  ground — never  taking  her  eyes  off 
Salisbury — with  a  kind  of  long  sweeping 
curtsey,  and  never  dropping  her  voice 
until  her  body  rested  on  the  stage,  and 
the  mournful  cadence  of  the  words — 

Here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it 

And  I  can  hear  also  in  imagination  the 
taunting  sarcasm  to  Austria — 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  DofI  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  thy  recreant  limbs  ; 

and  then  again  the  prayerful  appeal  to 
the  Cardinal, 

And,  Father  Cardinal,  I  have  beard  thee  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in 
heaven  ; 

It  that  be  true  I  shall  see  my  son  again. 

The  scene  before  the  final  exit  of 
Constance,  commencing  with — 

Constance.  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a 
son. 

A'ing  Philip.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of 
your  son. 

Constance.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  ab¬ 
sent  child — 

Lies  in  his  bed — walks  up  and  down  with 
me — 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks— repeats  his  words — 
etc., 

was  very  memorable  ;  and  when  Helen 
Faucit  tore  off  her  head-dress,  exclaim¬ 
ing— 

I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit ! 

crazed  with  grief,  she  concluded  with 
the  agonizing  cry — 

Oh  Lord  !  my  boy  !  my  Arthur  ;  my  fair  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world. 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure  ! 

{Exit.) 

This  made  a  grand  exit,  and  I  was  glad 
that  Helen  Faucit’s  part  ended  there, 
for  the  nerves  may  get  overstrung,  when 
the  whole  thing  to  the  mind  was  a  re¬ 
ality  :  it  was  not  an  actress  that  spoke, 
but  a  deeply  wronged  and  cruelly  treated 
mother — just  as  Shakspeare  meant  it. 

I  saw  Helen  Faucit  in  very  many  of 


her  characters,  but  her  I.,ady  Constance 
was  my  beau-ideal  of  a  tragic  actress, 
and  I  thought  she  could  not  equal  it  un¬ 
til  I  saw  her  in  “  The  Lady  of  Lyons,” 
some  time  afterwards. 

Now,  it  is  high  treason  to  say  so,  but 
the  play  itself  does  not  display  much 
amiability  among  the  characters.  Old 
Damas,  the  tough  old  soldier,  is  the  only 
unselfish,  honest  spoken  character  in  the 
piece.  All  the  other  people  are  schem¬ 
ing  and  lying  and  deceiving,  worship¬ 
ping  money  and  rank,  and  planning  re¬ 
venge  and  ill-nature.  Pauline  is  a  friv¬ 
olous,  empty-headed  girl ;  and  her  rhap¬ 
sody  of  fervid  love,  in  answer  to  Claude 
Melnotte’s  suggestion  that  if  he  had 
been  the  gardener’s  son  she  would  not 
love  him,  is  worth  nothing,  because  she 
believes  that  he  is  a  prince  all  the  time. 

There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  she  cared  for  him  any  more  than  a 
London  beauty  in  her  first  season  would 
be  believed  by  her  mother,  in  her  heart 
of  hearts,  if  her  daughter  suddenly  told 
her  that  a  Duke  had  proposed  to  her 
and  that  she  must  die  if  she  did  not 
marry  him. 

It  is  all  a  pretty  picture,  and  a  good 
stage  story  for  effect ;  but  the  first  time 
that  w-e  really  sympathise  with  her  fate 
is  when  Pauline  breaks  out  with  the 
natural  burst  of  indignation — 

This  is  thy  palace  !  where  the  perfumed  light 
Steals  through  the  mist  of  alabaster  lamps,  etc. 

That  passage  took  the  house  by  storm, 
and  if  Pauline  had  been  Jezebel  herself 
w'e  would  have  fought  for  her — it  was  so 
grand  and  majestic  in  delivery,  and  she 
had  been  so  brutally  wronged. 

Then  the  lover  preaches  a  sermon  on 
love,  and  tells  his  story,  and  she  ”  tones 
herself  down”  to  him  off-hand.  This 
kind  of  thing  may  be  art  qu^  the  stage, 
but  it  is  not  nature. 

We  are  up  and  down  like  buckets  in 
a  well,  and  are  relieved  at  last  when 
Melnotte  has  done  preaching  and  comes 
forward  to  take  Pauline's  hand  ;  and 
then  the  actress  takes  the  weight  off 
our  minds.  Without  any  artificial  stage 
effect,  but  shrinking  from  the  man  as 
any  one  would  from  a  noisome  reptile, 
Helen  Faucit  let  word  by  word  drop  in 
a  tone  of  settled  despair  and  contempt — 
No — touch  me  not ! 

I  know  my  fate  ;  you  are  by  law  my  tyrant 
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And  I — oh  Heaven  ! — a  peasant's  wife.  I  II 
work, 

Toil,  drudge — do  what  you  will — but  touch  me 
not ! 

Let  my  wrongs  make  me  sacred. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  acting  of 
Helen  Faucit  throughout  the  fourth  act, 
when  she  is  persecuted  and  jeered  at  by 
Beaus^ant,  or  the  effectiveness  of  the 
scene  when  in  Melnotte’s  absence  she 
crushes  Beauseant,  her  persecutor,  with 
her  indignant  reply — 

A  husband's  roof,  however  humble,  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man,  is  the  temple  of  a  wife’s 
honor. 

The  situation  was  startling  and  the 
sentiment  noble  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
its  reality,  we  must  give  Pauline  credit, 
according  to  the  text  of  the  play,  for 
using  it  out  of  disgust  towards  Beau- 
s6ant,  and  not  out  of  regard  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  roof,  as,  a  minute  or  two  before, 
Pauline,  in  her  soliloquy,  says — 

If  he  were  but  a  poor  gentleman,  or  even  a 
merchant — but  a  gardener’s  son  !— and  tuck  a 
home  !  Ah,  no  ! — it  is  too  dreadful. 

All  Melnotte’s  fine  speeches  and  quasi¬ 
penitence  come  when  the  man  is  *'  cor¬ 
nered  ”  and  disgraced,  and  is  the  object 
of  general  detestation  ;  somehow  there 
is  little  interest  in  his  character. 

Throughout  the  last  act,  when  Pauline 
is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  Beauseant 
to  save  her  father’s  fortune,  and  Mel- 
notte,  as  Colonel  Morier,  under  a 
feigned  name,  is  talking  to  her  about 
the  absent  Melnotte  (as  she  supposes), 
Helen  F'aucit’s  acting  was  very  fine  ; 
and  after  two  years  and  a  half  one  has  a 
right  to  suppose  that  she  would  prefer 
Melnotte  to  Beauseant,  a  man  whom  she 
hated  and  despised  ;  when  the  aknoue- 
ment  came,  and  Morier  turns  out  to  be 
her  own  husband,  her  surprise  and  joy 
were  so  real  and  natural  that  one  would 
imagine  it  to  be  like  what  any  one  would 
be  at  coming  back  from  the  dead.  The 
acting  was  a  great  triumph,  without  exag¬ 
geration.  The  drawback  to  the  play  is 
that  Melnotte*  is  rather  a  bore  and 
preaches  too  much  ;  as  even  at  the  end, 
when  he  has  a  great  deal  to  repent  of  in 
reality  for  all  the  misery  he  has  caused, 
he  gives  himself  rather  a  good  character 
than  otherwise — like  Zacchaeus  extolling 
himself  from  the  sycamore-tree — and 
walks  off  with  the  honors  of  war.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Helen  Faucit  made 


the  success  of  ‘  The  Lady  of  Lyons 
by  her  creation  of  a  very  difficult  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  the  great  compliment  to  such 
creation  is  that  the  ambition  of  every 
new  star  on  the  stage  is  to  play  Pauline 
to  a  London  audience  (who  are  very 
particular  about  the  old  traditions),  and 
many  have  made  the  attempt  with  varied 
results. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  never  saw  a 
Claude  Melnotte — that  is,  any  one  who 
could  look  and  play  the  part  of  a  love¬ 
sick  peasant.  I  saw  Macready  when 
middle-aged,  also  Anderson,  and  G.  V. 
Brooke  ;  and  not  one  of  them  came  up 
to  the  ideal  Claude  Melnotte  ;  it  re¬ 
quires  a  young  man  and  a  very  finished 
actor.  Perhaps  there  may  be  Claude 
Melnottes  now,  and  Paulines  too,  but  1 
left  off  with  Helen  Faucit’s  Pauline,  and 
I  like  the  green  spot  on  my  memory 
which  has  been  left  by  her  splendid  act¬ 
ing  to  remain  there.  There  is  no  secret 
about  the  cause  of  Helen  Faucit’s  suc¬ 
cess.  Her  very  soul  was  in  her  art,  and 
she  made  her  audience  feel  the  reality  of 
the  scene  she  was  representing  just  as 
Grisi  did  in  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Madame  Vestris  possibly  was  a  woman 
of  the  finest  taste  in  her  stage  arrange¬ 
ments  of  her  time,  and  one  of  the  most 
charming  actresses  and  singers.  Noth¬ 
ing  came  amiss  to  her  ;  she  was  quite  at 
home  in  Shakspeare,  light  comedy, 
farce,  as  a  “Buy  a  broom”  girl,  or 
Scotch  fishwife,  or  a  waiting-woman, 
and  her  singing  was  very  charming. 
Her  “  little  Olympic.”  as  it  was  called, 
was  what  would  now  be  styled  “  a  bijou 
theatre.”  Economy  was  not  her  forte. 
Her  entertainment  at  the  Olympic  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  light,  sparkling  pieces, 
and  a  tairy  story  at  Christmas.  Her 
Covent  Garden  management  was  very 
unfortunate,  and  involved  both  her  and 
Charles  Mathews  in  heavy  pecuniary 
difficulty. 

Mrs.  Nisbet  again  was  a  universal 
popular  favorite.  She  sparkled  all  over 
with  brilliant  wit  and  humor,  and  she 
liked  to  have  a  part  where  her  laugh 
could  be  heard  before  coming  on.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  her  Mrs.  Ford  or 
Rosalind  was  her  best  Shakspeare  char¬ 
acter,  but  she  was  admirable  in  both, 
while  her  Lady  Gay  Spanker  in  “  Lon¬ 
don  Assurance,”  her  Miss  Hardcastle 
in  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  and  her 
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Constance  in  the  “  Love  Chase,  ’  were 
perfection. 

The  Keeleys  had  a  great  time  of  it  at 
the  Lyceum,  and  brought  out  a  number 
of  Planch6’s  fairy  stories  at  Christmas, 
and  they  always  had  a  good  company. 
‘‘To  Parents  and  Guardians*’  was  a 
piece  which  had  a  long  run,  and  it  was 
in  that  that  Alfred  Wigan  made  a  great 
hit  as  a  poor  French  usher  in  a  school 
of  which  Mrs.  Keeley  as  a  boy.  Bob 
Nettles,  was  champion. 

When  the  Shakspearian  drama  had 
nearly  died  out  in  London  the  Keans, 
some  few  years  later  on,  took  the 
Princess’s  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
“legitimate  drama.”  They  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  first  people  in  London 
society,  and  antiquaries  and  savants 
conspired  to  have  the  plays  mounted 
secundum  artem. 

“  Richard  IL,”  with  a  very  good  re¬ 
production  of  Old  London,  very  much 
in  the  style  lately  exhibited  at  the  Fish¬ 
eries,  was  a  great  draw.  Amongst  other 
plays,  some  of  the  old  stock  pieces  of 
the  Kemble  and  Siddons  days,  such  as 
“  The  Gamester”  and  “  The  Stranger,” 
appeared  again,  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
British  public  was  not  much  enamored 
of  either,  as  these  plays  belonged  to  the 
days  when  Dr.  Walts’  hymns  formed 
the  only  “  pathway  of  safety”  to  young 
sinners,  and  vice  and  virtue  had  to  be 
painted  in  very  strong  colors. 

There  was  a  mannerism  about  Charles 
Kean  which  many  people  could  not 
tolerate  at  any  price,  and  of  course  there 
was  a  “  Kean”  and  “  Anti-Kean”  party  ; 
but  impartial  people  should  take  a  broad 
view  of  things  when  judging  a  manager, 
and  should  consider  whether  he  is  doing 
all  he  can  within  his  means  to  promote 
the  pure  drama.  Money,  of  course,  is 
the  main  object  in  opening  a  theatre, 
but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  theatrical  profession  there  was,  and 
is,  a  great  deal  of  honest  pride,  and,  in 
promoting  their  own  interests,  managers 
were,  and  are,  delighted  to  find  their 
audiences  and  public  opinion  with  them. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  omit  all 
notice  of  the  ”  old  Adelphi  ” — the  home 
of  melodrama  and  screaming  farce  ;  and 
where,  when  a  boy,  1  saw  Rice — 

Turn  about,  wheel  about,  and  do  just  so  ; 
Every  time  I  turn  about  1  jump  Jim  Crow- 


in  a  kind  of  patter  song  and  dance, 
which  introduced  all  imaginable  eccen¬ 
tricities,  and  which  were  the  forerunners 
of  minstrel  melody  and  of  great  fun  and 
laughter,  aye  !  and  of  tears,  too,  for 
”  Lucy  Neal”  and  “  Mary  Blane,”  be¬ 
fore  the  abolition  of  slavery,  caused 
many  a  moist  eye. 

The  world  has  changed  immensely 
during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  We 
travel  by  express  ;  talk — and  for  our  sins 
quarrel  too — with  all  the  world  by  tele¬ 
graph  ;  we  are  living  two  days  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  one  now  ;  we  cannot  stand  the 
solid  beef  and  pudding,  the  beer  and 
sherry,  and  strong  port  after  dinner,  and 
five-act  plays,  and  a  pantomime  to  fol¬ 
low,  with  oysters  and  porter,  and  cold 
beef  and  salad  and  bottled  stout,  and 
punch  and  tobacco  on  the  top  of  the 
lot,  as  our  forefathers  did,  and  as  we 
used  to  do,  once  in  a  way.  No — our 
manners  and  customs  have  changed  ; 
we  like  a  light  dinner  and  light  wines,  a 
good  entertainment  to  amuse  us,  and 
not  too  much  of  it. 

Our  old-fashioned  clown  and  panta¬ 
loon,  and  the  conventional  sausages,  and 
goose,  and  red-hot  poker  are  giving 
way  to  “semi-political,”  “  semi-society” 
pieces,  called  the  “  sacred  lamp  of  Bur¬ 
lesque,”  supported  by  singing,  dancing, 
grand  spectacles,  and  grotesque  fun  and 
humor  at  very  high  prices.  Stalls  have 
usurped  the  places  of  private  boxes,  and 
the  world  goes  its  own  way,  and  pays 
what  it  pleases  for  what  it  has,  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  complain  if  the  public 
get  what  they  want  ;  and  if  the  stage 
gives  a  living  to  more  people  so  much 
the  better. 

It  is  childish  to  compare  the  past  with 
the  present,  but  the  pleasures  of  memory 
are  very  grateful  and  very  harmless. 
No  doubt  the  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John 
Kemble  school  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  now,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the 
days  of  which  I  write  ;  but  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  could  Edmund  Kean 
come  back  as  he  was  when  he  made  his 
debut  as  Shylock,  he  would  have  delight¬ 
ed  and  surprised  us  still.  Belonging  my¬ 
self  to  a  school  who  sit  mostly  at  home, 
I  do  not  often  see  modern  performances 
of  any  kind  ;  but  when  I  do  I  make  a 
note  of  them,  and  I  vote  cordially  with 
those  who  maintain  that  dramatu-  art 
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belongs  to  this  a^jC  as  much  as  to  any  for  actors  and  actresses  and  the  plays  of 
other,  according  to  the  peculiar  style  and  days  gone  by. 

fashion  of  the  present  time.  The  stage  is  to  the  public  a  table 

1  an:  as  ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels  </* Mte  which  people  may  dine  at  or  not  ; 
for  the  creators  of  such  characters  as  the  banquet  is  spread  nightly,  and  those 
“  Lord  Dundreary,”  or  ”  The  Butter-  who  wish  to  sit  down  may  do  so,  and 
man,”  or  “  Galatea,”  or  “  Polly  those  who  6onot  so  wish  may  pass  it  b)*. 
Eccles,”  or  ”  Sam  Gcrridge,”  as  I  am  — Cornhill  Magaxine. 


THE  CHESS-PLAYER. 

Chapter  I  The  shore  receded,  and  the  two  great 


Those  whose  interest  in  records  of 
the  supernatural  is  based  chiefly,  or  en¬ 
tirely,  upon  what  is  monstrous  or  horri* 
ble,  will  find  little  pleasure  in  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  following  narrative  ; — a  nar¬ 
rative  of  events  most  wild,  truly,  and 
most  strange,  yet  in  themselves  most 
simple.  Regarding  the  facts  of  which  1 
speak,  to  their  truth  I  can  bear  witness. 
That  they  have  filled  me  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  with  perplexity,  even  with  dread, 
I  freely  own  ;  but  their  reality  I  cannot 
deny,  unless  I  refuse  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses.  As  to  explanation,  that  is 
another  matter.  On  that  point  I  prefer 
to  remain  silent,  and  to  content  myself 
with  a  plain  narration,  since  I  confess  I 
am  not  able  to  advance  any  conjecture 
which  a  sound  judgment  could  approve, 
or  which  would  not  lay  me  open  to  a 
charge  of  superstition. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  dark, 
heavy,  and  sombre  autumn  day  that  I, 
together  with  the  messenger  who  had 
summoned  me,  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
house  in  which  my  services  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  were  required.  It  stood  on  the 
further  shore  of  a  black  and  silent  lake, 
round  which  the  solitary  glades  and 
mountain  passes  extended  for  many 
miles  without  other  sign  of  human  habi¬ 
tation.  The  spot  was,  indeed,  in  the 
last  degree  wild  and  lonely  ;  nor  did  the 
aspect  of  the  ancient  mansion,  black 
with  age  against  the  edge  of  the  black 
water,  do  much  to  relieve  the  melan¬ 
choly  impressiveness  of  the  scene. 

The  only  way  of  approach  to  the 
mansion  lay  across  the  lake.  My  guide 
unfastened  the  chain  of  a  small  boat 
which  slept  among  the  sedges  at  our 
feet,  and  having  taken  my  seat  in  the 
prow,  we  pushed  off  into  the  dark  water. 


hills  from  which  we  had  descended. 
Before  us  lay  the  mansion,  backed  by 
still  loftier  mountains,  the  peaks  of  which 
rose  far  into  the  sky.  As  we  approached 
the  building  I  regarded  its  details  with 
growing  curiosity  ;  the  strangeness  of 
its  situation,  locked,  as  it  were,  in  a  re¬ 
cess  of  rock — the  moss-grown  castellated 
walls — the  ancient  tower — the  narrow 
slit-like  windows — the  flight  of  steps  de¬ 
scending  to  the  water.  What  strange  in¬ 
habitant  was  this,  I  wondered,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  this  aged  tenement,  in  its  solitude, 
its  wildness,  and  its  glamour,  to  the  lux¬ 
uriant  surroundings  of  a  modern  dwell¬ 
ing  ?  Who  could  support,  day  after 
day,  and  season  after  season,  the  lifeless 
lustre  of  that  inky  lake,  the  unchange¬ 
able  oppression  of  those  overwatching 
hills  ?  Certainly,  no  common  person. 

”  Certainly,  no  common  person.” 
As  I  repeated  these  words  to  myself  the 
boat  touched  the  fungus-tinted  granite 
of  the  steps  ascending  to  the  archway  of 
the  door.  Another  servant  appeared  at 
the  entrance,  who,  taking  my  bag  and 
wrapper,  preceded  me  into  a  dusky  hall, 
where  the  light  which  entered  through 
the  deep-set  pointed  windows  was  barely 
sufficient  to  reveal  the  rich  oaken  carv¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  and  ceiling,  the  ancient 
and  faded  tapestries  which  veiled  the 
doorways,  and  the  spectral  gleaming  of 
suspended  arms.  Nothing  here  seemed 
to  have  been  disturbed  for  ages.  Not  a 
sign  of  modern  life  was  visible.  The 
dust  of  centuries  blackened  the  rafters. 
The  scent  of  antiquity  was  in  the  air. 

Thence  I  was  conducted  through  many 
narrow,  shadowy,  and  winding  corridors 
to  a  small  chamber  at  the  other  end  of 
the  building.  This  room  was  furnished 
in  a  more  recent  style,  and  indeed,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  scarcity  of  light  occasioned 
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by  the  same  pointed  and  narrow  win¬ 
dows  which  I  had  before  observed,  might 
have  been  called  a  comfortable  apart* 
ment.  The  floor  and  ceiling  were,  in* 
deed,  of  the  same  black  oak  as  before  ; 
an  antique  lamp  hung  from  the  roof  by 
a  long  chain  ;  the  door  was  screened  by 
a  curtain  of  tarnished  tapestry  :  so  much 
was  ancient,  mediaeval.  But  the  walls 
were  surrounded  with  shelves  and  stored 
with  books,  papers  and  writing  materials 
lay  on  the  table,  and  an  easy*chair  stood 
invitingly  beside  a  cheerful  hre.  The 
room  was  empty. 

“  My  master  will  be  with  you  imme¬ 
diately,  sir,’’  said  the  servant.  With 
this  announcement  he  retired,  and  I  was 
left  alone. 

As  I  now  stood  before  the  fire,  it 
struck  me  for  the  first  time  as  a  little  re* 
markable  that  I  did  not  even  know  my 
patient’s  name.  I  had  been  summon¬ 
ed  on  this  errand  by  mere  chance,  my 
door-plate  having  happened  to  have  been 
the  first  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  messen¬ 
ger.  I  was  a  new  arrival  in  the  neigh- 
^rhood  and  knew  little  of  the  residents. 
Of  this  remote  and  singular  dwelling  I 
had  never  so  much  as  heard.  1  looked 
round  the  room.  Immediately  my  at¬ 
tention  became  arrested  and  mv  interest 
awakened.  Whatever  sort  of  person 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  owner  of  this 
strange  place,  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
one  passion  in  common  with  myself.  On 
the  table  stood  a  chess-board  with  a  game 
half  played.  Beside  the  board  lay  a 
note-book,  in  which  seemed  to  btf  pen¬ 
cilled  remarks  on  the  position.  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  bookshelves.  One  whole 
shelf — some  dozens  of  volumes — con¬ 
tained  solely  works  referring  to  the  game, 
from  the  largest  German  Handbuch  to  the 
thinnest  pamphlet ;  transactions  of  chess 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  bulky 
scrap-books  filled  with  cuttings  of  prob¬ 
lems,  games,  and  annotations.  Several 
of  the  volumes  were  of  the  rarest  kind, 
such  as  I  had  never  hoped  to  set  my 
eyes  on.  And  I  too  was  a  virtuoso,  and 
a  poor  one  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  for 
some  minutes  at  least  I  envied  the  fort¬ 
unate  possessor  of  these  treasures,  with 
all  my  heart  ? 

I  had.  however,  little  time  to  moralise 
upwn  this  villainy  of  fortune.  My  re¬ 
flections  were  cut  short  by  the  opening 
of  the  door.  I  turned,  and  found  myself 


face  to  face  with  the  object  of  my  envy. 
For  a  moment  we  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence,  and  with  mutual  surprise.  I 
saw  before  me  a  man  somewhat  past  the 
prime  of  life,  with  a  face  which  could 
not  but  be  called  beautiful  even  in  its 
extreme  fragility  and  pallor.  I  have 
said  that  he  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
past  the  prime  of  life  ;  but  his  true  age 
would  have  been  difficult  to  determine. 
One  who  had  looked  only  at  his  face,  and 
at  his  strangely  bright,  yet  tintless  eyes, 
would  have  pronounced  him  young  ;  yet 
his  hair  was  the  hair  of  a  very  old  man, 
being  as  white  as  snow  or  ashes. 

The  surprise  with  which  I  regarded 
him,  however,  arose  not  from  his  ap- 
p>earance,  but  from  a  strange  discovery 
which  I  made  as  my  eyes  fell  on  his 
person.  Long  though  it  was  since  I 
had  seen  him  last,  these  peculiarities  of 
face  and  figure  were  perfectly  familiar 
to  me.  It  was  impossible  that  I  could 
be  mistaken. 

“  Philip — Philip  Froissart  !”  I  ejacu¬ 
lated  at  last,  recovering  a  little  from  my 
astonishment. 

“  VV'^hat,”  he  answered  on  his  side, 
“  Paul  Seldon  !”  And  thereupon  we 
clasped  hands  with  all  the  cordiality  of 
an  old  regard. 

Strange  and  unexpected  meeting ! 
Five-and-twenty  years — the  quarter  of  a 
century — had  passed  since  I  and  Philip 
Froissart  had  met.  As  undergraduates 
of  the  same  college,  we  had  once  been 
close  and  intimate  friends  ;  and  I  had 
known  as  much  of  Froissart  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  know  of  a  i>erson  of  his  peculiar 
nature.  But  from  the  time  of  our  leav¬ 
ing  the  University,  our  ways  of  life  had 
drawn  us  far  apart ;  me  to  walk  a  Lon¬ 
don  hospital,  Froissart  to  wander  in 
luxurious  idleness  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  circumstances  of 
our  life  had  been  wholly  different.  Each 
had  been  carried  away  by  separate  bil¬ 
lows  of  the  Great  Ocean  ;  and  thus  it 
happened,  as  it  often  does  happen  in 
such  cases,  that  though  our  friendship 
had  never  been  broken,  nor  weakened, 
nor  forgotten,  we  had  passed  out  of  each 
other’s  sight  “  like  ships  upon  the  sea.” 
And  now  our  paths  had  crossed  again — 
how  strangely  !  Yet  my  surprise  was 
not  so  great  as  it  might  have  been  had  I 
not  been  well  acquainted  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  my  friend.  I  knew  that  neither 
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his  tastes  nor  his  actions  nor  his  motives 
were  those  of  other  men.  I  knew  the 
mysteriomness  (I  can  find  no  better  term) 
which  shadowed  his  character  from  the 
common  eye.  I  knew  well  his  passion 
for  the  singular,  the  strange,  and  the 
fantastic.  I  remembered  his  reserve, 
his  love  of  solitude.  The  strangely  in¬ 
teresting  place  in  which  I  found  him 
seemed,  indeed,  the  fitting  habitation  of 
such  a  man.  An  ancient  saying,  picked 
up  I  know  not  where,  preserved  in  I 
know  not  what  “untrodden  region  of 
my  mind,”  passed  through  ray  brain, 

“  .\s  the  eagle  inherits  the  mountain 
summits,  the  owl  the  hollow  yew-tree, 
the  eremite  the  hill-cave,  and  the  corpse 
the  tomb,” — so  seemed  this  old,  this 
time-dimmed  mansion,  so  remote,  so 
strange,  so  melancholy,  so  forgotten,  the 
fitting  and  congenial  home  of  Philip 
Froissart. 

We  sat  down  ;  and  for  some  moments 
regarded  each  other  in  silence.  Although 
I  had  not  failed  to  recognise  him  at  first 
sight,  on  thus  observing  him  with  atten¬ 
tion  1  found  that  years  had  not  passed 
without  leaving  their  mark  on  Froissart. 
The  alteration  was  not  so  perceptible  in 
his  face  and  figure  as  in  his  voice  and 
manner,  which  from  having  formerly 
been  remarkable  for  their  weighty  calm¬ 
ness  and  self-possession  now  seemed  ner¬ 
vous,  restless,  and  agitated. 

The  appearance  of  illness — perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  of  disquietude  and 
agitation — in  his  face  recalled  to  me  the 
purpose  for  which  I  had  been  sum¬ 
moned.  I  inquired  whether  it  was  on 
his  own  account  that  he  had  sent  for 
medical  advice.  He  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  What  then  were  his  symp¬ 
toms  ?  What  did  he  suspect  ? 

Froissart  answered  me  with  clearness 
and  precision.  I  gathered  from  his  re¬ 
plies  that  he  was  sufiering  from  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  by 
prolonged  insomnia.  He  had,  moreover, 
lately  had  suspicion,  from  certain  sensa¬ 
tions  in  that  organ,  that  his  heart  was 
afiFected.  “I  am  not  naturally  a  ner¬ 
vous  subject,”  he  added  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  smile,  “  but  at  present  I  am  no 
better  than  an  old  woman,  Paul.  I  fear 
you  will  find  me  quite  a  ruin,  perhaps 
beyond  the  capacity  of  your  art  to  re¬ 
store.” 

I  sent  without  delay  for  my  bag,  pro¬ 


duced  a  stethoscope,  and  examined  him 
carefully.  I  could  find  nothing  wrong  ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  important  organs 
of  the  body  were  in  sound  condition. 
The  nervousness,  together  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  insomnia,  of  which  he  spoke, 
proceeded  therefore  from  some  outer 
cause,  which  it  now  became  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  discover.  The  supposed  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  was  merely  imaginary. 

"  Froissart,”  I  said,  when  I  had  fin¬ 
ished,  “  I  can  only  account  for  your 
state  by  supposing  you  to  be  subject  to 
some  secret  cause  of  agitation  of  which 
you  have  not  spoken.  If  such  be  the 
case  you  must  not  hide  it,  or  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you.” 

As  I  said  these  words  Froissart  started 
and  regarded  me  with  agitation — but  he 
was  silent.  The  action  was  not  lost  on 
me.  I  did  not  think  fit  to  increase  his  dis¬ 
turbance  by  pressing  the  question  fur¬ 
ther  ;  but  I  paused  a  moment,  so  as  to 
give  him  space  to  answer,  if  he  pleased. 
He  understood  my  silence. 

“  It  is  just,”  he  said  at  length,  “  it  is 
very  just.  I  will  not  hide  it.  I  have — 

I  have  a  most  strange  story  to  tell  you, 
Paul.  And  it  is  because  it  is  so  strange, 
so  unaccountable,  so  incredible,  that  1 
hesitate  to  tell  it,  lest  you  think  me  mad 
or  dreaming.” 

He  paused  ;  the  tone  was  peculiar  ; 

I  waited  with  much  curiosity  for  him 
to  continue.  But  my  curiosity  was 
doomed,  for  the  time,  to  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“  But  not  now,”  he  said,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation,  “  not  now.  This  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  ;  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  have  kept  you  here  talk¬ 
ing  about  my  ailments  when  you  must 
be  dying  of  hunger.  It  is  true  that  if 
I  lived  like  a  hermit  in  a  rock  1  could 
hardly  be  more  solitary  than  I  am  ;  but 
my  fare  is  somewhat  better  than  an 
anchorite's,  as  I  hope  to  show  you. 
Come.” 

Curbing  the  curiosity  which  his  words, 
and  no  less  his  manner,  had  excited  in 
me — (perhaps  the  more  easily  owing  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  really  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  hungry) — f  followed  Frois¬ 
sart  into  a  neighboring  apartment,  where 
a  table  was  already  spread  for  two  per¬ 
sons.  This  room,  like  the  hall  into 
which  I  had  first  been  ushered,  was  of 
dark  and  ancient  aspect.  The  silver 
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on  the  tabic  bore  the  same  impression 
of  antiquity — it  was  massive,  richly 
wrought,  and  stamped  with  a  device  of 
armorial  arms.  Froissart  had  not  exag¬ 
gerated  when  he  likened  himself  in  soli* 
tude  to  a  hermit.  His  establishment,  it 
appeared,  consisted  of  himself  alone, 
together  with  the  few  domestics  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  requirements.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  dinner  to  which  we 
sat  down  was  excellent  ;  the  wine  was 
choice  ;  and  I  secretly  applauded  Frois¬ 
sart’s  good  sense  and  taste.  I  am  no 
bon  vivant ;  yet  I  confess  I  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  dictum  of  the  great 
humorist,  “  I  shrink  instinctively  from 
one  who  professes  to  like  minced  veal.” 

I  noticed,  however,  that  Froissart  him¬ 
self  ate  little,  though  he  drank  with  less 
moderation  ; — a  sign  from  which  I  boded 
ill.  I  need  not  say  that  I  observed  him 
with  attention — at  least  I  need  not  say 
so  to  one  of  my  own  profession.  No 
lynx,  no  eagle,  has,  nor  needs  to  have, 
such  eyes  as  a  physician.  And  I  was 
a  physician  watching  a  friend. 

.\s  we  dined,  our  conversation,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  turned  upon 
the  events  which  had  filled  the  lives  of 
each  of  us  during  the  twenty  years  and 
more  which  had  elapsed  since  we  had 
parted.  Froissart’s  life,  as  he  related 
it,  had*however  been  a  singularly  un¬ 
eventful  one,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  had  been  essentially  characteristic  of 
the  man.  Many  years  before,  he  told 
me,  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  owner  of 
that  house,  and  had  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  pass  a  few  days  in  his  company. 
A  strong  community  of  tastes  drew 
together  host  and  guest  ;  days  flew  by, 
and  still  Froissart  lingered  ;  days  passed 
into  weeks,  weeks  into  months,  months 
into  years,  and  still  he  and  old  Martin 
Sombras — a  bachelor  like  himself — lived 
together  in  the  solitary  mansion.  The 
life  suited  them  both,  and,  what  is  more 
singular,  they  suited  each  other.  Their 
days  were  occupied  in  scientific  investi¬ 
gations,  in  which  both  took  much  inter¬ 
est.  Their  evenings  passed — in  playing 
chess,  which  game  was  in  Sombras  an 
engrossing  passion. 

I  could  not  conceive  why  Froissart, 
as  he  mentioned  this  very  simple  and 
natural  fact  (for  I  well  knew  his  old 
skill  and  love  of  the  game),  should  ex¬ 
hibit  a  return  of  that  same  nervous  agi¬ 


tation  which  I  had  observed  in  him  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  it  is 
true  ;  and  yet  I  was  sure  that  I  was  not 
mistaken.  It  was  strange. 

In  this  way,  Froissart  continued,  they 
had  lived  together  uninterruptedly  till 
three  months  ago,  when  old  Martin  Som¬ 
bras  suddenly  died,  leaving  the  house 
and  the  whole  of  his  property,  which 
was  considerable,  to  his  companion  of 
so  many  years.  Since  that  time  Frois¬ 
sart  had  lived  absolutely  alone,  nor  had 
he  even  crossed  the  lake  since  the  day 
on  which  he  had  seen  his  old  friend 
carried  to  the  grave — "  That  lake,”  he 
so  expressed  himself,  ”  over  which  all 
worldly  rumor  flies  as  slowly,  and  per¬ 
ishes  as  surely,  as  birds  that  wandered 
of  old  over  the  waters  of  Aomis.” 

As  Froissart  spoke,  a  picture  arose  in 
my  mind’s  eye.  I  saw  again  the  gloomy 
water,  as  it  was  when  I  had  crossed  it 
in  the  afternoon — black,  impenetrable, 
stilled  as  night  and  death.  The  fancy 
struck  me  at  the  moment  to  ask  Frois¬ 
sart  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  water — so  lustrous,  yet  so 
sombre. 

”  I  suppose,”  I  said,  ”  the  lake  is  un¬ 
usually  deep  ?” 

”  Deep  ?”  he  repeated.  "  You  are 
right ;  it  is  so.  How  deep  I  am  unable 
to  tell  you.  There  is  an  old  saying  in 
the  neighborhood  that  it  reaches  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  legend, 
however  absurd,  shows  that  the  extreme 
depth  of  the  water  has  been  long  known. 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  lake  has  never  been  fathomed.” 

Froissart  rose  from  the  table  as  he 
spoke,  and  led  the  way  back  to  the  li¬ 
brary,  where  our  coffee  was  brought  to 
us  by  a  man-servant.  Evening  had  now 
closed  in,  and  the  burning  fire  and  the 
lighted  lamp  made  the  room  look  warm 
and  comfortable.  And  yet  I  felt,  with¬ 
out  precisely  knowing  why,  a  curious 
uneasiness.  Perhaps,  scarcely  recog¬ 
nised  by  myself,  the  recollection  of  the 
mystery  of  which  Froissart  had  obscure¬ 
ly  spoken  continued  to  haunt  the  in¬ 
most  recesses  of  my  mind.  Froissart, 
however,  made  no  further  allusion  to 
the  subject,  and  I  forbore  to  press  him 
for  an  explanation,  which  might  not 
perhaps  be  agreeable  to  his  humor.  He 
should  choose  his  own  time.  We  had 
arranged  that  I  should  stay  with  him  for 
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a  day  or  two  at  least — perhaps  lonf^er  ; 
so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  haste. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  this 
very  evening  was  not  to  pass  by  without 
a  beginning  of  those  strange  events 
which  it  has  so  singularly  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  chronicle. 

For  something  unusual,  even  startling, 

I  was  of  course  to  some  extent  fore* 
warned  by  the  sentences  which  Froissart 
had  let  fall.  For  what  actually  oc* 
curred,  however,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  mortal  could  have  been  prepared. 

I  have  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  the  surroundings,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  sensation  of  uneasiness. 
It  was  perhaps — or  certainly — the  steady 
growth  of  this  sensation  over  me  which 
at  length  prompted  me  to  speak  of  it 
aloud. 

“  Froissart,"  I  said  suddenly,  after 
a  long  interval  of  silence,  during  which 
we  had  both  become  engrossed  in  our 
own  thoughts,  "  there  is  something 
about  this  old  house  of  yours  which 
makes  me  shiver.  What  is  it  ?  Have 
you  not  felt  it  ?  It  is  something  ghostly, 
I  am  sure." 

I  said  these  words  of  course  merely 
in  jest ;  but  Froissart  started,  as  if  my 
voice  had  roused  him  from  a  reverie. 
His  strange  agitation  returned  ;  he  grew 
paler  than  before,  gazed  at  me  with  a 
most  singular  expression,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak — but,  as  before,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  he  remained  silent. 
At  the  same  time  he  glanced  at  the 
ancient  timepiece  which  stood  over  the 
fireplace,  as  if  suddenly  reminded  of 
something  he  had  forgotten. 

"  Paul,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  I  must 
leave  you  for  a  short  time.  I  shall 
probably  be  back  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but 
if  I  am  detained  you  will  not  mind 
amusing  yourself  with  a  book,  I  know. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  leave  you  even 
for  a  minute,  but  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
am  sure."  And  murmuring  apologies 
for  leaving  me  alone,  he  hurried  out  of 
the  room. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  at  the 
strangeness  and  excitement  of  his  man¬ 
ner  that  for  a  moment  I  did  nothing. 
Then  I  sprang  from  my  seat,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  A  sudden  impulse  resolved 
me  to  urge  him  to  grant  at  once  the  con¬ 
fidence  he  had  promised  me,  and  not  to 
endanger  his  health  further  with  agita¬ 


tions  which  he  was  evidently  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  bear.  My  intervention  of 
course  might  not  be  necessary  ;  so  much 
the  better  if  it  were  not.  But  I  chose 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

When  1  gained  the  door,  Froissart 
was  already  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  ; 
in  a  moment  more  I  lost  sight  of  him. 
When  I  reached  the  spot  where  he  had 
been,  he  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
There  were,  however,  two  ways  only 
which  he  could  have  taken.  On  the 
right  was  another  gallery  which  opened 
out  of  the  one  in  which  I  stood  ;  on  the 
left  was  a  dark  and  narrow  flight  of 
stairs  which  appeared  to  lead  upwards 
into  the  tower.  Had  he  taken  the  gal¬ 
lery  he  would,  I  thought,  still  have  been 
visible — for  he  would  hardly  have  been 
able  to  reach  the  end  of  it  in  so  short  a 
time.  He  must  then  have  taken  the 
stairs. 

I  stopped,  and  listened.  The  flight, 
as  1  have  said,  was  dark,  and  I  could  see 
nothing  ;  but  listening,  I  thought  1  heard 
a  sound  above  as  of  the  unlocking  of 
a  door.  This  decided  me.  I  turned 
towards  the  stairs. 

I  ascended  slowly  and  with  caution, 
for  the  steps  w'cre  cramped  and  winding. 
Once  or  twice  I  stopped  and  listened ; 
but  I  could  now  hear  nothing.  After 
what  seemed  to  me  an  interminable 
ascent,  the  stairs  came  out  upon  a  broad 
landing  on  which  two  or  three  doors 
opened.  From  one  of  these,  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end  of  the  landing  to  which  I 
stood,  a  light  shone  ;  and  now  I  could 
see  that  Froissart  was  there,  and  in  the 
act  of  striking  a  light  and  kindling  a 
lamp.  I  was  about  to  advance,  when 
the  lamp  flamed  up,  and  the  interior  of 
the  room  became  visible.  It  was  of 
small  dimensions,  and  seemed  'to  be 
fitted  up  as  a  workshop.  I  saw  a  lathe, 
a  bench,  a  small  forge,  a  confusion  of 
wood  and  iron  materials,  and  a  quantity 
of  tools.  But  I  did  not  see  these  only. 

To  my  extreme  surprise,  Froissart 
was  not  alone.  The  room  was  already 
tenanted. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  was  a 
small,  low,  square  table,  the  top  of 
which  was  fitted  with  a  chess-board. 
The  pieces,  of  red  and  white  ivory,  were 
drawn  up  as  at  the  commencement  of  a 
game.  At  this  table  a  man  was  already 
sitting,  with  his  side  face  turned  towards 
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me,  and  his  eyes  apparently  fixed  upon 
the  board.  His  aspect  was  singular, 
not  to  say  startling, — it  was  that  of  a 
foreigner — of  an  Oriental.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  coiled  turban,  a  long, 
loose  flowing  robe,  hanging  sleeves,  a 
crimson  scarf,  and  a  jewelled  collar. 
His  complexion  appeared  to  be  swarthy  ; 
he  wore  a  long  grey  beard  ;  and  he  sat 
before  the  table  in  a  thoughtful  attitude, 
his  elbow  resting  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  surprised — 
startled  ;  so  much  it  was  natural  that  1 
should  be.  The  unusual  dress  and  na¬ 
tionality  of  the  figure,  especially  strange 
in  that  place,  was  sufficient  to  account 
for  such  sensations.  Yet  neither  word 
describes  with  exactness  the  nature  of 
my  feelings.  My  heart  trembled  in  its 
seat  ;  my  blood  was  troubled  in  its  cur¬ 
rent.  It  was  as  if  the  uneasy  feeling  I 
had  previously  experienced  had  suddenly 
become  intensified  a  hundredfold  as  my 
eyes  rested  on  the  chequered  table,  and 
the  figure  which  sat  before  it.  there 
mysterious  influences,  not  human,  which 
make  their  presence  felt  like  witchcraft, 
unintelligible  to  men  ?  What  was  near 
me  ? 

Froissart,  having  lighted  the  lamp, 
took  his  seat  at  the  table  opposite  the 
Oriental.  His  behavior  surprised  me 
much.  Even  from  the  distance  at  which 
I  stood,  I  could  see  that  he  was  laboring 
under  strong  excitement.  On  taking 
his  seat,  he  looked  tremulously  towards 
the  turbaned  figure,  and  hastily  moved 
a  pawn.  Then  he  remained  gazing  at 
his  opponent  without  moving  or  speak¬ 
ing,  as  if  in  a  sort  of  fascination. 

The  feeling  of  breathless  expectancy, 
which  seemed  to  possess  him,  extended 
itself  to  me.  I  waited  silently,  even  in 
trepidation,  for  what  would  happen 
next. 

Five  minutes  wasted — ten  minutes — 
still  Froissart  sat  thus,  his  eyes  fixed  in¬ 
tently,  eagerly,  upon  the  face  before 
him.  My  surprise  increased  ;  I  could 
not  conceive  why  the  other  did  not  move 
his  pawn  in  answer.  The  first  moves  in 
a  game  of  chess  are  stereotyped, and  re¬ 
quire  no  consideration.  Yet  the  player 
continued  to  gaze  fixedly  at  the  board, 
apparently  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  motion. 

A  hundred  thoughts,  surmises,  per¬ 
plexities,  speculations,  flitted  through 


my  brain,  each  more  bewildering  than 
the  rest.  How  came  this  strange  per¬ 
sonage  to  be  sitting  here  alone  in  the 
dark  tower  before  Froissart  came  ?  What 
was  the  cause  of  Froissart’s  curious  agi¬ 
tation  ?  For  what  reason  had  he  left 
me  to  play  chess  with  this  mysterious 
stranger  ?  Wherefore  did  the  stranger 
thus  refuse  to  play  ?  And  wherefore — 
above  all  ! — did  /  feel  myself  so  chill, 
so  shaken,  as  if  I  had  beheld  a  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead  ? 

As  I  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  con¬ 
jecture  what  could  be  the  explanation  of 
these  things,  or  rather,  not  so  much  con¬ 
jecturing  as  lost  in  a  bewildering  sense 
of  their  existence,  Froissart  changed  his 
attitude.  He  rose,  drew  a  deep  breath, 
and  prepared  to  extinguish  the  lamp. 
Had  1  been  capable  of  feeling  further 
surprise,  I  think  I  should  have  felt  it. 
Nothing  had  happened — nothing  which 
explained  the  presence  of  the  stranger, 
nothing  which  even  suggested  a  motive 
for  Froissart’s  visiting  the  tower — yet 
he  was  evidently  coming  away.  As  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  the  lamp, 
I  ^vanced  towards  the  door.  He  heard 
my  step,  and,  turning  round  and  seeing 
who  it  was,  he  came  forward  at  once 
with  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  shutting  and 
locking  the  door  behind  him. 

"  How  did  you  find  your  way  up 
here  ?”  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  he 
strove,  not  altogether  successfully,  to 
render  easy  and  unconcerned.  “  Have 
I  been  long  gone  ?” 

I  told  him — I  explained  without  re¬ 
serve  the  reasons  which  had  induced  me 
to  follow  him.  He  understood  me  ;  he 
pressed  my  hand  in  silence.  We  de¬ 
scended  the  stairs  together. 

“  To-morrow,”  he  said — “  to-morrow 
I  purpKJse  to  tell  you  all.  To-night  it 
is  too  late,  and  my  story  is  a  long  one  ; 
nor  do  I  feel  at  this  moment  either  the 
courage  or  the  humor.  Did  you  see”— 
dropping  his  voice  to  its  lowest  key — 
“  did  you  see — ” 

“  I  did,”  I  answered,  replying  to  his 
look  ;  ”  and  I  will  ask  you  but  one 
question,  Froissart — perhaps  a  very 
strange  one.  Is  that  figure  yonder — is 
it,  or  is  it  not—a//vf  /” 

We  had,  as  I  have  said,  been  descend¬ 
ing  the  stairs  as  we  spoke  thus  ;  and  we 
had  by  this  time  reached  the  door  of  the 
chamber  in  which  1  was  to  pass  the 
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night.  Froissart  regarded  me  with  a 
singular  expression. 

“  I  know  not  whether  you  will  decide 
that  I  am  mad,”  he  said,  ”  if  I  answer 
trubhfully  that  question.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  justified  in  so  thinking,  though 
you  would  be  wrong.  Yet  I  will  answer 
it.  ^  You  asked  me  whether  or  not  yon¬ 
der  figure  is  a  living  being  ;  and  I  now 
tell  you — that  I  do  not  know  !  ” 

.\s  he  returned  this  strange  reply,  his 
voice,  his  manner,  thrilled  me.  I  looked 
attentively  at  Froissart.  His  face  was 
now  composed,  his  voice  steady,  his  eye 
clear  and  calm.  I  could  perceive  in 
him  no  trace  of  aberration  or  illusion. 
And  yet  his  words  were  surely  *’  wild 
and  whirling^'  as  those  of  nightmare,  of 
frenzy,  of  delirium  ! 

Chapter  II. 

We  separated  for  the  night ;  but  it 
was  long  before  I  retired  to  rest  ;  and 
when  at  last  I  did  so,  I  lay  awake  for 
hours,  my  brain  busy  with  conjectural 
explanations  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard.  No  explanation,  however,  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  my  mind  which  I  could 
accept  as  being  in  the  least  degree  satis¬ 
factory.  The  only  solution  which  seemed 
at  all  possible  was  that  which  had  been 
present  to  my  thoughts  when  I  put  to 
Froissart  the  question  which  he  had  so 
strangely  answered — that  the  figure  I  had 
seen  was  a  machine,  skilfully  constructed 
in  human  shape — in  other  words,  an  au¬ 
tomaton.  And  yet  how  to  reconcile 
his  answer  with  this  theory  ? — a  theory 
which,  moreover,  after  all,  explained 
nothing,  neither  Froissart’s  agitation, 
nor  the  motive  of  his  visit  to  the  tower, 
nor  his  behavior  in  the  presence  of  the 
figure,  nor  his  inexplicable  answer,  nor 
my  own  sensations.  No  ;  this  solution 
would  not  serve.  Yet  I  could  think  of 
no  other  which  did  not  seem  still  wilder 
^nd  more  fantastic.  At  length  I  gave 
up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  find  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mystery,  and,  weary  of 
vain  conjectures,  I  fell  asleep. 

But  now  the  events  of  the  day,  pursu¬ 
ing  my  vexed  spirit  through  the  veil  of 
slumber,  again  rose  up  before  it,  clad  in 
wild  disguises,  arrayed  ib  changed  and 
bewildering  phantasmagorial  forms.  I 
thought  I  was  again  in  the  small  boat  in 
which  I  had  that  afternoon  been  ferried 
across  the  lake,  and  was  crossing,  as 


then,  the  unfathomable  waters  towards 
the  mansion.  But  now,  though  as  be¬ 
fore  I  sat  in  the  vessel’s  prow,  I  was  not 
alone — Froissart  was  by  my  side  ;  and 
in  the  place  of  the  old  man  who  had 
been  my  guide  another  figure  occupied 
the  stem — a  figure  veiled,  shadowy, 
heart-shaking.  As  I  gazed  stupefied  at 
this  presence,  suddenly  it  rose  up,  en¬ 
larged  itself,  towered  up  gigantic,  and 
grew  distinct  and  brilliant  :  and  now  I 
knew  again  the  turbaned  figure  of  the 
dark  tower  !  For  some  moments  it  held 
itself  motionless  ;  then  its  hands  were 
outstretched,  its  eyes  glittered,  its  mouth 
parted,  and  it  advanced  upon  us.  Frois¬ 
sart  shrank  before  it,  cowering  behind 
me.  Still  it  came  on,  nearer,  nearer  ; 
till  in  the  terror  of  the  moment,  and  un¬ 
able  to  endure  further  the  agitation  its 
presence  caused  me,  I  sprang  up  sud¬ 
denly  before  it.  The  figure  recoiled, 
tottered,  lost  its  balance,  and  fell  heavily 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  into  the  gloomy 
flood,  in  which  it  instantly  disappeared. 
At  the  same  instant  I  awoke  and  saw 
Froissart  himself,  who  had  come  to  call 
me,  standing  beside  my  pillow. 

It  was  on  my  lips  to  tell  him  the 
strange  imaginations  which  had  pos¬ 
sessed  me  ;  but  I  refrained.  I  rose,  and 
we  descended  to  the  room  in  which  we 
had  dined  the  night  before,  and  where 
the  morning  meal  awaited  us.  Some¬ 
what  to  my  surprise,  and  much  to  my 
disappointment,  Froissart  made  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  events  of  the  preceding 
night,  nor  to  his  promise  of  revelation. 
We  passed  the  hours  of  the  morning  in 
conversation  on  many  subjects  ;  and  I 
found  that  my  curiosity  was  doomed  to 
be  prolonged.  It  was  not  until  the 
afternoon,  when  the  brief  November  day 
was  already  dying,  that  on  a  sudden, 
and  with  considerable  abruptness,  Frois¬ 
sart  rose  from  the  chair  where  he  had 
been  sitting  for  some  time  in  reflection, 
and  desired  me  to  follow  him. 

I  had  no  need  to  ask  him  whither.  His 
voice,  his  face,  his  manner,  answered 
me  at  once  more  clearly  than  words. 
At  last  the  hour  was  come  ! 

Froissart  led  the  way  in  silence  to  the 
dark  tower. 

We  reached  the  stairs — we  mounted 
— we  stood  before  the  door.  Froissart 
inserted  the  key,  the  door  opened,  and 
we  entered. 
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The  figure  I  had  seen  the  night  before 
was  sitting  before  his  chequered  table, 
with  the  turban,  beard,  and  flowing  robe, 
exactly  as  I  had  seen  them.  On  one 
point,  however,  I  found  that  I  had  been 
mistaken  ;  the  eyes  of  the  figure  were 
not  fixed,  as  I  had  supposed,  upon  the 
pieces,  but  were  gazing  straight  before 
him. 

I  regarded  him  with  strangely  mingled 
sensations  of  curiosity  and  awe.  The 
latter  feeling  I  could  not  entirely  account 
for  ;  I  reflected  that  it  was  probably  a 
survival  of  that  which  I  had  experienced 
the  previous  evening,  strengthened  by  a 
memory  of  the  stange  dream  which  had 
disturbed  my  sleep.  Otherwise,  I  saw 
no  cause  for  agitation.  On  viewing  the 
figure  thus  closely  by  daylight,  1  dis¬ 
covered  at  once  that  my  supposition  had 
been  correct.  The  figure  was  an  arti¬ 
ficial  construction,  a  machine  in  the 
shape  of  a  man.  There  was  no  room 
for  doubt ;  the  beard  was  stiff  and  life¬ 
less,  the  features  mask-like,  the  eyes  of 
glass.  It  had  been  merely  the  effect  of 
distance  and  uncertain  light  which  had 
deceived  me.  I  spoke  my  thoughts 
aloud. 

“  It  is,  then,  really  an  automaton.” 

”  It  was%o,"  returned  Froissart,  with 
a  curious  emphasis.  I  looked  at  him 
inquiringly,  not  comprehending. 

”  It  was  so  !”  I  repeated.  “  And 
what  then  is  it  now  ?” 

”  As  I  have  said,”  he  answered,  ”  an 
automaton  it  was.  What  it  now  is,  God 
knows.  Let  us  be  seated,  Seldon  ;  and 
listen  to  a  most  strange  story.  If  you 
find  it  not  altogether  incredible  I  shall 
be  amazed.  And  yet  of  its  truth  I  can¬ 
not  be  less  firmly  assured  than  I  am  of 
the  reality  of  my  own  existence.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  re¬ 
sumed  : 

“  This  figure — this  automaton,  since 
I  must  call  it  so — was  the  invention  of 
my  old  friend,  Martin  Sombras.  It  was 
devised,  as  no  doubt  you  have  divined, 
to  play  a  game  of  chess  with  an  oppo¬ 
nent.  Many  such  figures  have  been 
constructed,  differing  more  or  less  in 
detail,  but  all  depending  for  their  mode 
of  action  upon  the  presence  of  some 
human  player  carefully  concealed  either 
within  the  figure  itself,  or  in  a  chest 
upon  which  the  board  was  placed.  Som- 
bras’s  idea,  however,  was  radically  dif¬ 


ferent  from  these.  He  conceived  the 
possibility  of  constructing  an  automaton 
which  should  be  really  such — that  is, 
such  that  any  move  made  by  its  opp>o- 
nent  should  set  in  motion  a  part  of  its 
machinery,  which  would  thereupon  cause 
the  figure  to  make  the  answering  move  re¬ 
quired  by  the  particular  combination  of 
the  game.  Impossible  as  this  may  seem 
at  first  sight,  the  method  by  which  it 
was  accomplished  was  in  reality  wonder¬ 
fully  simple.  Indeed,  if  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  certain  devices  of  some- 
v/hat  similar  nature — Babbage’s  calcu¬ 
lating  machine  for  example — you  will 
be  aware  that  this  is  not  the  only  in¬ 
stance  in  which  machinery  has  been  made 
to  accomplish,  by  most  simple  combina¬ 
tions,  results  apparently  impossible.” 

I  admitted  that  this  was  so. 

”  I  need  not  then  go  into  details,” 
continued  Froissart,  “  which  are,  more¬ 
over,  unnecessary  to  my  story.  I  may 
just  mention,  however,  that  the  squares 
of  the  board  are  movable,  and  the  men 
are  variously  weighted.  The  fact  is, 
the  design  was  never  completed.  Three 
months  ago,  just  as  it  was  finished,  re¬ 
quiring  only  a  screw  or  so  to  be  put  in, 
Sombras  died,  as  I  have  told  you. 

”  I  must  now  relate  to  you  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  manner  of  his  death.  It 
was  one  evening  when  we  were  engaged 
as  usual  in  playing  chess.  The  game 
was  an  absorbing  one.  It  was  the  last 
of  a  series  which  we  had  been  playing 
in  order  to  test  the  merits  of  an  open¬ 
ing  which  Sombras  had  discovered,  and 
which,  with  the  fondness  of  a  discoverer, 
he  held  to  be  invincible.  For  some  time 
I  had  maintained  the  contrary  ;  yet,  as 
Sombras  beat  me  game  after  game,  I 
began  to  feel  shaken  in  my  opinion.  At 
last,  however,  I  believed  I  had  discover¬ 
ed  a  weakness  in  his  method.  That 
game  was  to  decide  it.  If  I  failed  this 
time,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
Sombras  had  hit  upon  a  discovery  which 
might  revolutionise  the  game. 

‘  We  began  to  play  ;  and  it  seemed 
that  I  had  been  right.  The  move  I  had 
devised  appeared  to  have  broken  up  the 
attack  ;  so  at  least  I  thought  as  I  sat 
waiting  for  Sombras  to  reply  to  it.  He 
was  already  putting  out  his  hand  to  do 
so  when  to  my  horror  he  paused,  uttered 
a  deep  groan,  and  sank  back  in  his  chair 
— insensible.  Perhaps  the  excitement. 
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the  strain  of  thought,  had  brought  on 
the  attack  ;  which  is  the  more  probable 
as  his  health  was  at  that  time  perilously 
feeble.  But  whatever  was  the  cause, 
the  result  was  terribly  sure.  He  was 
carried  to  his  room,  doctors  were  sent 
for,  and  arrived — too  late  !  Long  be¬ 
fore  they  came,  my  old  friend  was  dead.” 

Froissart  paused,  and  his  voice  trem* 
bled.  I  said  nothing  ;  and  presently  he 
resumed  : 

”  I  have  hurried  over  this  part  of  my 
story  as  briefly  as  possible,  for  the  deep 
pain  of  it  is  with  me  still.  It  was  by  far 
the  saddest  moment  of  my  life  when  I 
returned  from  the  melancholy  duty  of 
following  his  coflin  to  the  vault,  to  this 
old  house  where  he  and  I  had  lived  to¬ 
gether  so  long.  The  evening  of  that 
day  was  gloomy  and  depressing  ;  a  low 
cloud  brooded  over  the  country  like  a 
pall  ;  a  flne  and  steady  rain  fell  dole¬ 
fully.  Melancholy  and  sick  at  heart  I 
roamed  aimlessly  and  in  silence  through 
the  em:)ty  house,  regarding  in  every 
room  the  well-remembered  tokens  of  my 
dead  friend.  At  last  my  restless  wan¬ 
derings  brought  me  to  the  tower — to  this 
apartment.  It  was  already  dark  when 
I  entered  it,  and  I  carried  in  my  hand 
no  lamp. 

”  The  room,  I  say,  was  dark  when  I 
entered  it,  and  I  struck  a  light  and 
kindled  the  swinging  lamp.  As  it  began 
to  glimmer  fitfully,  and  to  throw  a  doubt¬ 
ful  light  about  the  interior,  my  heart  all 
of  a  sudden  gave  a  great  bound,  and 
then  seemed  to  stop  beating.  I  was  not 
alone  !  Some  one  was  sitting  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  For  some 
minutes,  as  the  lamp  glimmered  and 
spluttered  and  would  not  blaze  up 
into  a  clear  flame,  I  stood  there  with  a 
shivering  feeling,  only  to  make  out  that 
a  dark  and  silent  flgure,  a  mysterious 
presence,  was  before  me.  In  another 
moment  the  lamp  flamed  up  brightly  and 
gave  forth  a  clear  light.  What  a  de¬ 
licious  sensation  of  relief  I  felt !  The 
startling  object,  on  becoming  visible, 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  terrible 
than  the  automaton,  which  I  had  quite 
forgotten,  seated  as  usual  before  his  lit¬ 
tle  table. 

”  I  broke  into  a  laugh  at  my  own 
folly,  not  without  a  reflection  that  my 
nervous  system  must  certainly  be  out  of 
order.  To  think  of  my  being  frightened 


by  that  familiar  figure,  which  I  had  seen 
a  hundred  times,  sitting  there  so  tran¬ 
quilly  before  his  chequered  board  ! 
The  sight  of  it  touched  me  with  a  strange 
sense  of  the  pathetic.  I  remembered 
how  it  had  been  for  years  the  occupation 
and  delight  of  my  old  friend,  to  work  at 
it,  to  calculate  for  it,  to  invent  for  it  new 
movements  and  improved  details.  I 
knew  how  it  had  come  to  form  at  last — 
this  creature  of  his  brain — the  interest  of 
his  life.  He  had  loved  it,  as  it  grew 
into  i>erfection,  as  a  parent  loves  an  only 
child.  And  now  he  would  never  watch 
it  play  a  game,  as  he  had  planned  ;  never 
see  the  moment  on  which  his  heart  had 
been  set.  And  he  had  died,  moreover, 
leaving  unaccomplished  the  one  other 
ambition  of  his  life,  to  have  linked  his 
name  immortally  to  the  game  he  loved, 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  and  grand  and 
revolutionary  opening. 

"  My  thoughts,  however,  were  sud¬ 
denly  diverted  into  another  channel.  I 
was  struck  with  a  discovery  which 
puzzled  me  greatly.  The  chessmen  on 
the  table  at  which  the  figure  sat  were 
not  ranged  in  order  as  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  play,  but  were  stationed  irregu¬ 
larly  about  the  board,  as  in  the  position 
of  an  unfinished  game.  Several  pieces 
on  both  sides  had  been  taken,  and  lay 
on  the  table  beside  the  board.  But 
what  amazed  me  was  the  fact,  that  the 
position  of  the  men  on  the  squares  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  me.  I  recognised 
it  in  an  instant ;  1  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken.  It  was  the  game  which  I  and 
Sombras  had  last  played  together,  and 
which  had  been  broken  off  on  account 
of  his  attack. 

”  I  say  I  was  amazed,  and  with  good 
reason — my  poor  friend  had  never,  I 
knew  well,  entered  that  room  after  his 
seizure.  Who  then  had  placed  the  men 
in  the  position  they  now  occupied  ? 
The  more  I  thought  of  this  matter  the 
more  unaccountable  it  seemed.  Yet 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  the  positions  wece 
indeed  identical  I  examined  the  board 
closely,  in  case  I  should  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  a  partial  similarity.  But  no  ; 
the  pieces  stood  man  for  man  as  I  re¬ 
membered  them.  I  even  recollected  to 
what  the  move  I  had  made  seemed  to 
lead  up,  and  what  I  had  intended  to 
play  afterwards — a  move  which  opened 
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out  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  novel 
combination.  The  move  was  possibly 
unsound  ;  and  yet  I  believed  that  I  had 
analysed  it  correctly.  As  I  now  looked 
at  the  board  the  whole  returned  to  my 
mind  as  clearly  as  when  I  first  conceived 
it.  1  found  myself  repeating  in  my  mind 
that  the  only  plausible  retort  on  the  part 
of  my  opponent  would  be  such-and-such 
amove — P.  to  Q.B.  3,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Half  unconsciously  I  took  a  seat 
before  the  board  opposite  the  automa¬ 
ton,  and  became  gradually  quite  lost  in 
speculation.  At  length,  in  order  to 
consider  what  the  effect  of  my  purposed 
move  would  be,  I  placed  my  hand  on 
the  Queen  and  played  the  move  I  con¬ 
templated — Q.  to  K.  5. 

“  Instantly  the  figure  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  stretched  out  its  hand 
deliberately  over  the  board,  and  made 
the  answering  move — P.  to  Q.B.  3. 

“  1  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
amazement.  1  fell  back  in  my  seat  and 
gazed  for  many  minutes  in  stupefaction 
at  the  figure  of  the  automaton  ;  nor 
could  I,  during  that  time,  had  my  very 
life  depended  on  the  action,  have  risen 
from  my  seat  or  uttered  a  sound.  The 
figure  sat  there  motionless,  with  its  eyes 
apparently  fixed  upon  the  board.  Pres¬ 
ently,  however,  finding  that  I  did  not 
move  again,  it  raised  its  head  and  fast¬ 
ened  its  glassy  orbs  on  mine.  There  it 
sat,  looking  at  me  with  large  mild  eyes, 
which  now  (1  am  ready  to  swear)  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  alive.  Great  Heavens  !  Oh, 
ancient  earth  and  sky  !  It  must  have 
been  my  fancy  !  I  thought  the  face  of 
the  figure  now  bore  a  strange  and  dim, 
yet  frightfully  distinct,  resemblance  to 
the  features  of  old  Martin  Sombras,  its 
dead  creator. 

“  At  that  sight  my  blood  ran  chill  and 
my  hair  rose  up.  Had  I  beheld  before 
me  the  ghostly  presence  of  Sombras  in 
his  own  likeness,  I  believe  I  should  have 
still  preserved  some  degree  of  self-pos¬ 
session.  But  there  was  something  in 
this  manner  of  his  appearance  which 
shook  my  very  heart.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  was  before  1  could  collect 
my  faculties  sufficiently  to  become  con¬ 
scious  of  the  unreasonableness  of  my 
fears,  and  the  shame  of  superstitious 
terrors  in  an  intellectual  being.  Was 
not  this  spirit — if  spirit  it  were — that  of 
ny  old  friend  ?  What  harm  would  it  do 


me,  even  if  it  had  the  power  ?  Reflect¬ 
ing  thus,  and  summoning  up  what 
courage  I  had  left,  I  made  an  effort  to 
speak,  and  this  time  my  voice,  though 
strangely  altered,  returned. 

“  ‘  Sombras,'  I  said  earnestly,  though 
my  voice  quavered,  ‘  if  you  are  here  in¬ 
deed,  though  by  what  mysterious  means 
I  know  not,  speak  to  me  !  What  would 
you  have  me  do  ?  ’ 

“  The  figure  was  silent ;  only  its  eye* 
rested  intently  on  the  board. 

“  ‘  I  understand,'  I  said  ;  ‘  I  am 
ready.  Yet  if  you  have  the  power  of 
speech,  I  charge  you,  by  our  ancient 
friendship,  speak  to  me,  Sombras  !’ 

“  The  eyes  of  the  figure  burned  with 
a  strange  fire  ;  but  it  answered  not  a 
word. 

“  ‘  This  game,  so  strangely  set,’  I  said 
— '  do  you  desire  to  play  it  ?  ’ 

"  1  thought  the  figure  bowed  its  head. 
Its  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  the  board 
as  if  impatient  to  proceed.  I  dared 
make  no  delay.  I  trembled,  but  I  no 
longer  hesitated.  I  knew  my  move  be¬ 
forehand,  and  I  made  it.  The  right 
hand  of  the  figure  immediately  extended 
itself  over  the  board,  and  made  the 
answering  move. 

"It  was  not  a  move  which  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  ;  I  was  surprised.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  impossible  as  it  may  seem  to 
any  but  a  true  disciple  of  the  game  (and 
to  such  it  will  appear  natural,  and  indeed 
inevitable),  in  spite  of  the  sensation  with 
which  my  veins  were  chill,  I  became  in¬ 
terested,  then  absorbed.  I  thought  1 
saw  the  object  of  the  move  ;  but  I  was 
not  certain.  I  did  not  move  without 
deliberation  ;  but  again,  as  soon  as  1  had 
played,  my  opponent,  without  the  hesi¬ 
tation  of  an  instant,  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  moved  in  his  turn.  This  ex¬ 
treme  promptitude  surprised  me  at  the 
time  ;  I  did  not  reflect  that  I  was  not 
playing  against  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Moreover,  the  move  itself  per¬ 
plexed  me.  I  saw  that  the  advantage  I 
had  gained  was  vanishing.  I  began  to 
tremble  with  excitement,  as  I  had  lately 
trembled  with  dread.  And  yet  I  know 
I  played  my  very  best ;  my  senses 
seemed  to  myself  extraordinarily  acute. 
The  combination  which  I  had  devised 
again  appeared  irresistible — a  stratagem 
certain  of  success.  I  had  the  game 
within  my  grasy  ;  I  thought  myself  on 
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the  point  of  victory.  Suddenly,  as  my 
opponent  moved  a  piece,  a  low  sound 
caused  me  to  look  up.  The  automaton 
was  regarding  me  with  a  full  gaze  ;  and 
now,  it  was  unmistakable,  the  resem¬ 
blance  in  its  features  to  those  of  Martin 
Sombras  was  no  figment  of  my  brain. 
The  look  was  exactly  that  unmalignant 
glance  of  triumph  with  which  my  old 
friend  had  been  accustomed  to  announce 
a  victory.  Involuntarily  1  cast  my  eyes 
down  to  the  board.  I  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  what  I  saw  ;  I  was  checkmat^  ! 

“  For  the  first  time  I  saw  it  all.  I 
saw  before  me  the  most  subtle  combina¬ 
tion  which  ever  proceeded  from  a  hu¬ 
man  brain.  I  believed  it  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  ingenuity  to  have  seen 
through  such  a  movement.  Many  times 
since  have  I  played  over  the  game  in  soli¬ 
tude,  and  proved  to  demonstration  that 
the  mate,  from  the  moment  we  began  to 
play,  was  inevitable  against  that  evolu¬ 
tion,  so  veiled,  so  overwhelming.  Som- 
bras’s  theory  had,  after  all,  been 
sound.  ^ 

“  So  deeply  was  I  absorbed  in  wonder 
and  admiration,  that  I  half  forgot  the 
strange  antagonist  to  whom  I  owed  my 
defeat.  When  shall  I  forget — I  never 
shall  forget — the  circumstance  which  re¬ 
called  me  to  myself  ?  A  slight  noise,  I 
know  not  what,  caused  me  to  look  up. 
1  raised  my  eyes  and  looked  again  at  the 
figure.  As  I  did  so,  the  resemblance 
which  had  existed  to  the  face  of  my  old 
friend  suddenly  vanished.  The  eyes 
again  became  glassy,  empty,  and  devoid 
of  speculation  ;  the  life,  the  movement, 
which  had  animated  the  figure  died  out 
of  it ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  before 
me  but  mere  wood  and  painted  cloth.  It 
was  as  if  I  had  seen  my  old  friend  die 
twice. 

‘‘  Up  to  that  moment  I  had  preserved 
my  faculties,  if  not  from  amazement  and 
trepidation,  yet  from  the  full  sense  of 
an  unearthly  presence,  which  now  rushed 
across  my  spirit  in  a  flood.  The  excite¬ 
ment  which  had  buoyed  me  up  deserted 
me.  The  lifeless  eyes  of  the  figure, 
vacantly  staring,  seemed  now  a  thousand 
times  more  awful  than  their  previous 
supernatural  life.  I  could  bear  no 
more.  Hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  nor 
whither  I  was  going,  1  staggered  from 
the  room,  and  from  the  house.” 

Again  Froissart  paused  ;  I  thought  he 


had  finished  his  story  ;  but  presently  he 
resumed  : 

”  Many  days  passed  before  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  that  night  gave  way  to  a  calmer, 
if  not  less  solemn  feeling.  Then  a  most 
strange  idea  took  possession  of  me,  and 
left  me  not  a  moment’s  rest  or  peace  of 
mind.  WAaf  if  the  spirit  should  return  t 
Something  persuaded  me  that  it  would 
return  ;  that  at  some  time,  which  I  could 
not  foretell,  the  mysterious  fire  would 
once  more  kindle  in  the  glassy  eyes,  the 
living  likeness  waken  in  the  vacant  feat¬ 
ures,  the  startling  hand  extend  itself 
over  the  table,  and  I  should  play  yet 
another  game  of  chess  with  my  old 
friend.  Reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
the  persuasion  took  firm  hold  of  me, 
and  possessed,  as  it  still  possesses,  my 
whole  being.  Not  a  night  has  passed 
since  then  but,  under  an  uncontrollable 
impulsion,  I  have  taken  my  seat,  never 
without  a  thrill  of  awed  expectation,  be¬ 
fore  the  table,  and  making  the  first  move, 
waited  for  the  figure  to  reply.  Hitherto, 

1  have  waited  in  vain.  Last  night,  as 
the  nights  before,  it  did  not  stir.  To¬ 
night — it  may  l" 

Chapter  III. 

'  As  Froissart  uttered  the  last  words  of 
his  most  strange  story,  I  will  not  deny 
that  I  shivered,  as  if  with  cold.  Even¬ 
ing  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  the  light 
of  the  room  was  shadowy,  haunted,  and 
uncertain.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
table  sat  the  mysterious  figure,  motion¬ 
less,  spectral  in  the  twilight,  and  looked 
at  us  silently  with  its  glassy  eyes. 

We  sat  in  silence.  I  knew  not  what 
to  think.  Had  I  not  heard  the  story 
from  Froissart  himself,  I  should  doubt¬ 
less  have  judged  him,  as  he  had  said,  to 
be  mad  or  dreaming  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  have  heard  him,  and  to  have  watched 
him  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not.  And 
yet  there  was  an  alternative  ;  the  whole 
might  have  been  a  hallucination.  What 
was  there  to  show  that  it  was  not  so, 
that  it  was  not  the  illusion  of  a  disturbed 
and  excited  brain  ?  As  if  I  had  put  the 
question  aloud,  Froissart  answered  my 
unspoken  thought. 

“  Hallucination  ?”  he  said.  ”  You 
think  so,  naturally — and  certainly  I 
thought  so  also  the  next  morning.  I 
was  then  as  cool  and  collected  as  ever  I 
was  in  my  life,  I  mean  as  far  as  my  /a* 
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tellect  was  concerned  ;  and  I  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  laugh  at  my  own  wildness  of 
imagination,  which  had  played  me  such 
a  prank.  I  easily  persuaded  myself  that 
I  had  been,  as  you  suppose,  merely  the 
victim  of  a  singular  delusion.  I  told 
myself  that  it  must  be  so — and  I  added 
that  at  least  I  could  not  prove  it  other¬ 
wise.” 

“  Very  true,”  I  interposed. 

“  But  as  I  was  thus  thinking,  a  sud¬ 
den  thought  came  into  my  head.  I  could 
prove  it.  I  had  but  to  go  to  the  tower 
and  examine  the  position  of  the  chess¬ 
men  on  the  board-  If  they  stood  as 
usual,  I  had  been  deceived.  If  not — ” 

“  Well  ?”  I  said  hastily.  ”  Well,  you 
went  ?’  ’ 

”  I  went,”  said  Froissart,  ”  I  opened 
the  door,  laughing  at  my  agitation,  re¬ 
peating  to  myself  that  I  should  find  the 
pieces  drawn  tfp  in  rank,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  mystery — a  proved  de¬ 
lusion.  I  had  played,  as  it  happened, 
with  the  black  men — ” 

“  Well  ?”  I  said  again. 

”  The  pieces  were  stationed  irregu¬ 
larly  about  the  board.  The  Black  King 
was  checkmated.” 

Again,  as  Froissart  spoke,  my  mind 
fell  back  upon  itself,  foiled  and  discon¬ 
certed.  I  could  not  deny  the  cogency 
of  his  argument  ;  nor  could  I  forget, 
what  he  himself  knew  nothing  of,  the 
strangeness  of  my  own  sensations  in  the 
presence  of  that  mysterious  figure.  I 
said  nothing. 

”  Seldon,”  said  Froissart,  after  a  time, 
”  I  have  told  you  my  story.  I  see  that 
you  are  shaken.  Do  you  now  believe 
as  I  am  forced  to  believe,  or  do  you 
not  ?” 

”  I  do,”  I  said  ;  ”  I  must,” — at  the 
same  time  I  started  from  my  seat.  ”  I 
must,  Froissart.  But  another  thing  is 
clear  to  me — that  this  figure  is  likely  to 
kill  you  before  long.  If  the  apparition 
comes  again,  you  will  die  of  shock  ; 
if  it  does  not,  you  will  die  of  tension. 
Neither  shall  happen  if  I  can  help  it — of 
that  I  am  determined.  To  you,  Martin 
Sombras,  whether  in  the  |flesh  or  in  the 
spirit,  is  rightly  sacred.  To  me,  a  living 
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friend  is  more  than  a  dead  stranger  or  a 
wandering  spectre.  Come  !” 

With  these  words  I  advanced  upon 
the  turbaned  figure,  and  before  Frois¬ 
sart  could  prevent  me,  or  indeed  become 
aware  of  my  intention,  I  seized  it  in  my 
arms,  and  bore  it  towards  the  open  win¬ 
dow. 

It  was  the  only  window  in  the  castle 
which  was  of  modem  size,  a  fact  which 
arose  from  its  having  been  enlarged  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  sufficient  light  for 
the  working  of  delicate  mechanism. 
Sheer  below  it,  at  an  immense  depth,  lay 
the  lake,  gloomy  with  the  coming  night. 
Exerting  all  my  strength  I  raised  the  fig¬ 
ure  to  the  lintel,  and  launched  it  forth 
into  the  empty  space. 

It  fell  like  a  plummet.  I  watched  it 
falling. 

Heavy  internally  with  brass  and  iron, 
it  struck  the  water  with  amazing  force. 
A  cloud  of  spray  flashed  upwards  and 
the  space  around  it  whitened  and  seethed 
with  violence.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
except  the  agitated  water.  The  figure 
had  vanished  like  a  stone. 

It  was  gone — eternally  gone  !  Evil 
or  harmless,  earthly  or  supernal,  it  was 
gone,  and  its  mystery  with  it.  Even  as 
I  looked  the  lake  resumed  its  sombre 
and  undisturbed  and  fathomless  lustre. 
Its  waters  slept  again  their  sleep  of 
death  and  night.  The  automaton  was 
buried  in  their  depths — for  ever. 

A  few  words  only  need  be  added.  A 
month  has  passed  since  that  night,  and 
Froissart  is  himself  again  ;  though  as¬ 
suredly  both  to  him  and  to  me  the  rec¬ 
ollection  of  the  automaton  will  remain 
lastingly  connected  with  the  most  inex¬ 
plicable  experience  of  our  lives.  The 
“perturbed  spirit”  of  old  Martin  Som¬ 
bras  may  also  rest  in  peace,  his  life’s  am¬ 
bition  being  attained.  His  great  gambit, 
so  nearly  lost,  so  amazingly  revealed, 
will  shortly  appear  before  the  world, 
edited  with  notes  and  analysis  by  Philip 
Froissart ;  and  will  assuredly  create, 
among  chess  circles,  a  paroxysm  of  ex¬ 
citement,  the  result  of  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  prophesy. —  Temple  Bar. 
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“AS  YOU  LIKE  IT”  AND  s't  R  A  T  F  O  R  D-0  N- A  V  O  N . 
BY  SIDNEY  L.  LEE. 


Practical  Englishmen  are  often  in¬ 
clined  to  ridicule  the  sentiment  that 
prompts  lovers  of  Shakespeare  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  Stratford  -  on  •  Avon. 
They  glibly  assert  that  the  dramatist  is 
for  all  time  and  place.  They  are  con¬ 
tent  to  take  what  they  assume  to  be  his 
own  word  for  it,  that  he  was  “  of  im¬ 
agination  all  compact,”  and  owed  little 
or  nothing  to  his  temporary  (personal 
environment.  The  spirit  of  the  histori¬ 
an  rightly  rebels  against  so  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  a  solution  of  the  Shakespearean 
problem.  Great  and  small  men  alike 
are  in  a  great  degree  the  creatures  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
Shakes]>eare  lived  and  died  at  Stratford 
is  to  neglect  a  very  possible  opportunity 
of  accounting  for  a  part  of  his  unique 
characteristic.  Stratford  life  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  times  may  appear  to  many  of  us 
very  petty  and  very  uninspiring  ;  but 
even  if,  aher  full  study,  that  be  our  final 
conclusion,  the  interval  that  separates 
the  life  of  Stratford  from  the  life  por¬ 
trayed  in  Shakespeare’s  dramas — more 
particularly  in  the  very  early  ones — ex¬ 
actly  measures  the  transmuting  force  of 
Shakespeare’s  genius.  In  the  life  of  his 
neighbors  and  relatives  at  Stratford 
Shakespeare’s  ‘‘fine  frenzy”  undoubt¬ 
edly  found  its  earliest  sustenance. 

'The  general  reader  rarely  perceives 
how  large  a  part  rural  life  plays  in 
Shakespeare’s  early  comedies,  and  how 
large  a  claim  Shakespeare  there  asserts 
to  be  regarded  as  the  poet  of  living  pas¬ 
toral — of  pastoral  which  bears  little  re¬ 
lation  to  the  airy  nothings  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  pastoral  poet  For  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  student,  no  play  better  repays 
careful  study  than  ’’  Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  and  it  is  of  evil  omen  for  Shake¬ 
spearean  criticism  that  no  play  is  less 
valued  by  him  or  his  teacher.  Without 
dogmatising  as  to  its  date,  all  internal 
evidence  proves  “  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost” 
to  have  been  Shakespeare’s  earliest  es¬ 
say  in  comedy — his  first  endeavor,  after 
arriving  in  London,  to  produce  a  pldy 
that  should  be  all  his  own.  And  what 
is  the  method  pursued  by  the  lad  who 
has  spent  his  score  or  so  of  years  almost 


entirely  in  a  country  village — first  at  the 
free  grammar-school,  and  afterwards  in 
the  service  of  his  father,  a  woolstapler  ? 
Naturally  enough,  he  seeks  in  his  own 
rural  experiences,  narrow  as  they  have 
been,  the  chief  substance  for  his  experi¬ 
ment.  He  produces  a  play  defective  in 
plot,  and  very  colorless  in  its  character¬ 
isation  pf  court  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
in  his  leading  theme  he  brusquely  jum¬ 
bles  together  the  fact  and  fiction  of  con¬ 
temporary  political  and  social  life,  and 
gives  his  comedy  the  flavor  of  political 
extravaganza.*  But  artistic  faults  are 
atoned  for  by  the  humorous  fidelity  with 
which  the  writer  depicts  the  chief  digni¬ 
taries  of  a  contemporary  village — the 
curate,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  con¬ 
stable — and  the  honest  fun  which  he  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  misadventures  of  a  coun¬ 
try  clown  and  village  wench.  Stratford- 
on-Avon  and  Shakesjjcare’s  observation 
of  his  father's  friends  there  in  his  school 
days,  could  alone  have  served  to  endow 
his  work  with  such  characteristics  as 
these. 

The  wariest  of  critics  may  prove  this 
inference  for  himself  by  examining  the 
schoolmaster,  Holofemes.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Stratford  school- 
house,  which  still  survives  by  the  Guild 
Chapel  in  Church  Street,  was  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  attended  by  every  burgess’s 
son  for  a  term  (as  a  rule)  of  seven  years. 
Founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  mediaeval  guild  of  the 
Holy  Trinity — a  religious  friendly  so¬ 
ciety  whose  records  date  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. — it  was  restored 
and  re-endowed  by  Edward  VI.  a  few 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  guild 
in  1547,  and  had  attained  before  the 
end  of  the  century  notable  efficiency. 
It  is  an  all  but  recorded  fact  that,  be¬ 
tween  1571  and  1580,  Shakespeare,  the 
son  of  Alderman  John  Shakespeare, 
creeped  thither  daily,  ”  with  satchel  and 
shining  morning  face,”  from  his  father’s 
house  in  Henley  Street  Elizabethan 
schoolmasters  pursued  a  constant  sys- 

*  See  my  paper  entitled  “  A  New  Study  of 
Love's  Labor’s  Lost”  in  this  magazine  tor  Oc¬ 
tober  1880. 
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tend  of  education.  From  the  Latin  ac- 
cidence  they  led  their  pupils  through 
Lilly's  grammar,  through  vocabularies 
and  conversation  books — the  chief  of 
which  was  the  “  Sententiae  Pueriles  ” — 
up  to  Mantuanus,  Ovid,  Horace,  Seneca, 
and  Plautus.  It  is  this  mode  of  tuition 
with  which  Holofernes  is  alone  familiar, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  it  is  remark¬ 
ably  thorough.  As  soon  as  he  appears 
on  the  stage,  he  pompously  quotes  from 
Lilly’s  grammar,  “  Fir  sapit  qui  pauca 
loquitur. ' '  From  the  Sententiae  Pueriles 
he  borrows  his  not  very  apt  remarks, 
“  Sanguis,  blood  .  .  .  Coelum,  the  sky, 
the  welkin,  the  heaven  .  .  .  Terra,  the 
soil,  the  land,  the  earth,”  and  thus  illus¬ 
trates  the  schoolmaster’s  practice  of  in¬ 
viting  boys  to  supply  English  synonyms 
to  the  Latin  words  proposed  by  himself. 
In  most  of  the  early  conversation  books 
formal  dialogues  with  no  particular  ap¬ 
plication  are  frequently  met  with,  and 
Holofernes  engages  in  one  of  these  with 
the  curate.  Sir  Nathaniel  * 

Hoi.  Novi  hominem  Unquam  te  :  anne  in- 
telligis  ? 

Nath.  Laus  Deo,  bene  intelligo. 

Nath.  Videsne  quis  venit  ? 

Hoi.  Video,  et  gaudeo. 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  Shakespeare’s 
avowed  debt  to  the  Stratford  school- 
house.  He  especially  ridicules  the  con- 
versaton  which  the  schoolbooks  recom¬ 
mend  for  use  between  the  boys  and  the 
master.  The  master  is  there  credited 
with  such  remarks  as  : — 

He  speaks  false  Latin.  Diminuit  Prisciani 
caput. 

It  is  barbarous  Latin.  Olet  barbariem. 

and  Holofernes  burlesques  the  first 
phrase  in  his  criticism  of  Sir  Nathaniel’s 
Latin  as  ”  Priscian  a  little  scratched,” 
and  the  second  in  his  remark  that  he 
smells  false  Latin  when  Costard  mis¬ 
reads  ”  ad  dunghill”  for  ”  ad  unguem.” 
As  striking  reminiscences  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  rural  grammar  school  are 
Holofernes’  citation  of  a  line  and  a  half 
from  the  eclogues  of  the  good  old  Man¬ 
tuan  (or  of  the  mediaeval  poet  Mantua¬ 
nus),  which  was  the  ordinary  reading- 
book  of  Elizabethan  fourth  forms  ;  his 
vain  attempts  to  recall  his  Horace  ;  and 
his  praises  of  Ovid  when  he  finds  not  the 
apostrophes,  and  so  misses  the  accent  in 
the  curate’s  verses.* 

*  See  my  "  Stratford-on-Avon  from  the  earli- 


Antony  Dull  the  constable  is  every 
whit  as  literal  a  transcript  from  the  life 
as  Holofernes.  The  office  of  constable 
in  an  Elizabethan  village  was  of  some 
dignity.  Shakespeare’s  father  held  it  at 
Stratford  for  two  years,  and  the  occu¬ 
pier  of  the  house  adjoining  his  father's 
house  in  Henley  Street  during  his  child¬ 
hood  was  similarly  honored.  There  is 
a  Dogberry-like  sound  in  the  Stratford 
municipal  by-law  which  directed  that 
once  every  month  from  Michaelmas  to 
Candlemas,  or  oftener,  ”  as  the  case  rc- 
quireth  it,”  the  constable  was  ”  to  call 
to  him  certain  of  the  council  and  some 
other  honest  men,  and  keep  and  have  a 
privy  watch  for  the  good  rule  of  the 
town.”  The  journey,  too,  between 
Stratford  and  London  must  have  given 
Shakespeare  every  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  the  eccentricities  of  village  con¬ 
stables  and  watchmen.  According  to 
Aubrey,  the  dramatist  ”  happened  to 
take  the  humor  of  the  constable  in 
‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ’  at  Gren- 
don,  Oxford  but  since  there  is  no 
constable  in  ”  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  we  may  interpret  the  antiquary 
to  refer  either  to  Dogberry  or  DjU. 
Lord  Burghley,  writing  to  Walsingham 
in  1586,  when  Shakespeare  was  travelling 
(in  all  probability)  for  the  first  time  to 
London,  described  how  on  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  he  saw  the  watch  at  every  town’s 
end  standing  with  long  staves  under  ale¬ 
house  pentices,  and  how  at  Enfield  they 
stated  that  they  were  on  the  look-out  for 
three  young  men  whom  they  would  sure¬ 
ly  know  because  "  one  of  the  parties 
hath  a  hooked  nose.”  Lord  Burghley 
makes  the  humorously  prudent  comment 
on  this  expectation  that  ”  if  they  be  no 
better  instructed  but  to  find  three  per¬ 
sons  by  one  of  them  having  a  hooked 
nose,  they  may  miss  thereof.”  It  is 
clearly  to  such  ludicrous  inefficiency  that 
Shakespeare  is  bearing  witness  out  of 
his  own  experience  in  ”  Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost”  in  the  person  of  ”  goodman” 
Dull. 

Many  other  are  the  glimpses  that 
Shakespeare  affords  us  of  his  early  War¬ 
wickshire  life  in  his  earliest  comedy. 
Nowhere  else  (as  we  might  expect)  has 
he  made  reference  to  so  many  rustic 


est  times  to  the  death  of  Shakespeare"  (Seeley 
&  Co.,  1885),  pp.  49-52- 
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games.  The  whipping  of  tops,  hide- 
and-seek,  more  sacks  to  the  mill,  push¬ 
pin,  and  nine  men’s  morris,  all  receive 
grateful  recognition.  For  the  first  of 
many  times  he  pays  tribute  to  “  the 
noble  art  of  venery,”  and  makes  merry 
over  the  numberless  titles  granted  by 
huntsmen  to  the  deer.  The  village 
pageant  is  presented  to  us  in  the  show 
of  the  Nine  Worthies,  and  is  the  first 
rough  sketch  of  the  rural  play  at  which 
“  hard-handed  men”  labor  in  ‘‘  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream.”  And  finally 
Shakespeare  sets  before  us  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  songs  of  Spring  and  Winter  all 
the  delights  of  painted  meadows  and  all 
the  troubles  with  which  winter  and  rough 
weather  infest  country  life — 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian’s  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 

From  most  of  the  early  comedies  we 
could  extract  almost  as  convincing  ex¬ 
amples  as  from  ”  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,” 
of  Shakespeare’s  readiness  to  draw  upon 
his  rural  experiences.  A  Pentecost  vil¬ 
lage  play  is  fully  described  by  Julia 
in  the  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.” 
Horses  and  hounds  are  noticed  by 
Theseus  in  the  detail  dear  to  the 
country-bred  in  ”  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.”  Records  prove  the  country 
tinker  of  the  ”  Taming  of  the  Shrew” 
to  have  been  a  character  well  known  in 
Stratford  by  name.  Nor  did  Shake¬ 
speare  cease  to  turn  his  schoolhouse  ex¬ 
perience  to  account  on  the  stage  when 
Holofemes  was  turned  adrift.  He  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  a  less  amiable  type  of 
schoolmaster,  of  which  many  villages 
could  furnish  examples,  in  the  Pinch  of 
“Comedy  of  Errors,”  and  returns  to 
the  more  attractive  type  in  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  details  in  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Such  points  illustrate  a  part  of 
Shakespeare’s  debt  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  still  throw  upon  his  native 
place  the  reflection  of  his  genius.  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
wished  that  it  should  be  so.  Little  as 
we  know  of  his  biography,  there  is  ample 
proof  of  his  anxiety  to  maintain  un¬ 
broken  his  intimacy  with  Stratford  and 
Stratford  people.  As  soon  as  he  could 
afford  it,  he  bought  a  house  there.  The 
extant  letters  of  his  fellow-townsmen 
show  that  when  in  London,  he  was 


ready  to  use  his  influence  there  in  their 
behalf.  The  first  land  he  contemplated 
purchasing  was  at  Shottery,  his  wife’s 
native  place,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  his 
own,  and  all  the  purchases  of  land  that 
he  completed  later  lay  within  a  short 
walk  of  Henley  Street,  his  birthplace. 
As  his  years  increased,  his  temporary 
withdrawals  from  Stratford  grew  rarer. 
He  educated  his  children  there  ;  he  mar¬ 
ried  his  daughters  to  residents  there  ; 
and,  like  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
he  died  and  was  buried  there. 

And  when  Shakespeare’s  powers  had 
reached  their  zenith  and  he  could  depict 
life  under  any  aspect  that  he  chose,  he 
still  acknowledged  in  his  dramatic  work 
the  attractions  that  rural  life  had  for 
him.  The  sheep-shearing  feast  of  the 
”  Winter’s  Tale” — one  of  his  latest  pro¬ 
ductions — is  a  Warwickshire  pastoral, 
and  all  Perdita’s  flowers  grow  near  the 
banks  of  the  Avon.  But  before  all 
should  it  be  realised  that  the  most 
thoughtful  of  his  comedies,  ”  As  You 
Like  It,”  which  seems  to  stand  midway 
between  his  greatest  efforts  in  tragedy 
and  his  greatest  efforts  in  comedy  and 
history,  is  almost  in  its  entirety  a  War¬ 
wickshire  idyl.  And  Shakespeare  here 
seems  to  make  less  concealment  of  the 
fact  than  in  any  other  play  excepting 
“  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost he  lays  the 
scene  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  on  h-priori  grounds 
that  Shakespeare’s  Arden  was  the  Arden 
of  South  Warwickshire,  and  not,  as 
some  have  imagined,  the  Ardennes  of 
Luxemburg.  There  is  but  one  iota  of 
evidence  to  be  urged  on  the  other  side. 
Grown  wiser  than  when  he  wrote 
“  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,”  Shakespeare 
did  not  depend  for  the  plot  of  “  As  You 
Like  It”  on  his  own  invention.  He 
borrowed  freely  from  Thomas  Lodge’s 
novel  of  “.Rosalynde.”  Lodge  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  an  elder  brother  (Saladyne), 
who  ill-treats  a  younger  brother  (Rosa- 
der)  ;  to  a  sovereign  (Torismond)  who 
exiles  a  Irightful  ruler  (Gerismond)  ;  to 
a  daughter  of  the  sovereign  (Alinda), 
and  to  her  dear  friend  and  cousin,  the  ex¬ 
ile’s  daughter  (Rosalynde).  But  Lodge 
lays  his  scene  in  France ;  the  exiled 
king  (Gerismond)  lives  as  an  outlaw  in 
a  French  forest  of  Arden,  and  he  is 
joined  there  by  Alinda,  Rosalynde,  and 
Rosader.  Similarly  among  numerous 
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other  resemblances,  Lodge  brings  the 
cruel  elder  brother  into  this  forest  to 
confront  him  with  a  lion,  and  to  work 
out  his  conversion.  It  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  particular  episode  by  Shake¬ 
speare  that  seems  at  first  sight  to  make 
the  identification  of  the  Arden  of  the 
play  with  the  real  Warwickshire  Arden 
a  little  doubtful.  Shakespeare  merely 
translates  Lodge’s  lion  into  a  crouching 
lioness,  and  adds  to  the  situation  the 
terror  of  ”  a  green  and  gilded  snake.” 
Of  the  latter,  examples  might  perhaps 
be  furnished  by  the  Arden  of  Warwick¬ 
shire,  but  “  the  royal  disposition”  of 
lion  or  lioness  was  not  to  be  studied 
there.  Nevertheless  we  are  quite  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  on  this  ground  that 
Shakespeare’s  Arden  was  beyond  the 
sea.  In  the  case  of  the  lioness,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  went  farther  than  any  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  own  warranted.  But  he 
needed  a  very  startling  and  unusual  situ¬ 
ation  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of 
Oliver,  and  he  accepted  Lodge’s  de¬ 
vice  as  the  least  unsatisfactory  mode 
of  handling  an  unsatisfactory  incident. 
Many  signs  of  undue  haste  are  apparent 
in  the  construction  of  ”  As  You  Like 
It,”  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  reckon  among 
them  all  that  concerns  Oliver’s  conver¬ 
sion.  But,  except  in  this  solitary  in¬ 
stance,  we  believe  we  can  prove  that 
Shakespeare  carefully  anglicised,  froni 
his  own  knowledge  of  Warwickshire, 
Lodge’s  French  forest  of  Arden. 

In  the  first  place,  Shakespeare  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  play  two  rustic  char¬ 
acters  of  undoubtedly  English  birth. 
Audrey,  ”  a  country  wench,”  and  Wil¬ 
liam,  “  a  country  fellow,”  are  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  alien  origin  ;  they  were  both 
“born  i’  the  forest  here.”  Lodge’s 
novel  knows  nothing  of  such  simple 
homely  English  villagers,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  found  no  prototypes  of  them 
there.  The  former  is  a  goatherd,  awk¬ 
ward  in  bearing  and  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  so  simple  a  word  as  “  foul.” 
Burdened  with  ”  no  dishonest  desire,’’ 
and  like  most  Englishwomen  very  prac¬ 
tically  minded,  she  looks  forward  to  a 
good  marriage  and  readily  exchanges  a 
suitor  of  her  own  class  for  one  of  more 
attractive  mettle.  William,  her  rejected 
lover,  is  of  the  ripe  age  of  five  and- 
twenty.  Very  respectful  to  a  stranger, 
he  has  no  mean  opinion  of  his  own 


“  pretty”  wit,  and  he  has  an  income  that 
satisfies  him  in  days  when  contentment 
was  rare  with  his  class  ;  a  proof  either  of 
an  exceptional  share  of  business  talent, 
or  of  an  intellectual  incapacity  to  real¬ 
ise  the  ground  for  his  neighbors’  discon¬ 
tent  ;  he  is  certainly  not  learned,  and  is 
not  capable  of  much  passion  ;  a  few 
full-sounding  words  delivered  with  mock 
determination  quickly  induce  him  to  re¬ 
sign  to  another  his  claim  on  Audrey. 

Shakespeare  undoubtedly  accepted 
Lodge’s  suggestion  of  another  pastoral 
love-plot  with  which  to  contrast  the 
amorous  adventures  of  his  hero  and 
heroine,  but  he  has  wholly  metamor¬ 
phosed  Lodge’s  actors  in  his  reading  of 
this  episode,  and  his  Corin  and  Silvius 
owe  very  little  to  Lodge’s  Coridon  and 
Montanus.  The  latter  are  invariably 
“  playing  on  their  pipes  many  pleasant 
tunes,  and  from  musicke  and  melodie 
falling  into  much  amorous  chat.  ’  ’  They 
are  never  happy  unless  engaged  in  dis¬ 
cussing  “  a  pleasant  eglog.”  which,  in 
one  case,  extends  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  lines,  and  concludes  with  an 
extract  from  Terence.  Montanus’s  love- 
frenzy  is  at  other  times  assuaged  with 
sugared  sonnets,  and  in  one  instance  he 
”  felt  his  passions  so  extreme  that  he 
fell  into”  a  very  graceful  piece  of  French 
verse.  Surely  such  accomplished  herds¬ 
men  never  tended  sheep  in  any  mundane 
wood  or  dale  before.  It  is  these  refined 
gentlemen  that  Shakespeare  has  trans¬ 
formed  into  business  like  rustics  like 
Corin  and  Silvius,  who  are  noticeably 
free  from  formal  airs  and  graces,  and 
Shakespeare  has  abandoned  Lodge’s 
spruce  verse  for  such  unaffected  melo¬ 
dies  as  “  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass.” 
There  is,  however,  no  versifying  capacity 
in  Corin  ;  he  is  capable  of  offering  a 
little  practical  advice  to  a  love-sick 
youth,  but  attempts  no  accompaniment 
on  the  pipes.  He  is  far  from  the  bliss 
and  contentment  of  Lodge’s  Coridon  ; 
he  has  very  real  grievances  which  are 
historically  true  of  South  Warwickshire 
and  the  rest  of  Elizabethan  England. 
He  is  very  poor  and  is  not  his  own  mas¬ 
ter. 

But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 

And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze  ; 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 

And  little  recks  to  And  the  way  to  heaven 

By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
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We  have  here  a  glimpse  of  the  grasp¬ 
ing  English  capitalist,  who,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  was  depriving  the  native 
shepherds  of  their  independence  up  and 
down  the  country.  Corin's  complaint 
finds  very  voluminous  illustration  in 
contemporary  literature.  As  early  as 
1550  Richard  Crowley  attacked  these 
“  gredy  guttes,  yea,  men  that  would  cate 
up  menne,  women,  and  chyldren  .  .  . 
They  take  our  houses  over  our  heades, 
they  bye  our  growndes  out  of  our 
handes,  they  rayse  our  rentes  ....  we 
know  not  whyche  waye  to  turn  us  to 
lyve  ...  In  the  country  we  cannot 
tarry e,  but  we  must  be  theyr  slaves,  and 
laboure  tyll  our  hertes  brast,  and  then 
they  must  have  al.”*  Thomas  Becon 
similarly  pointed  out  the  evil  influence 
of  “  the  gredy  gcntylmen,  whyche  are 
shepcmongers  and  grasycrs.”  Thomas 
Lupton  writing  ^  1580  denounced  with 
Corin  their  niggardliness  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  Stubbs  mercilessly  denounces 
the  capitalist  graziers — “  worse  than  the 
caterpillars  and  locusts  of  Egypt” — who 
devour  all  the  poor  men’s  fields  and  force 
beggary  upon  them.  The  attempt  of  the 
rich  William  Combe  in  1614  to  enclose 
the  Stratford  common  lands  in  order  to 
turn  them  to  his  own  profit,  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  caused  in  the  town  by  his 
action,  shows  that  Corin’s  grievance 
found  many  sympathisers  in  the  War¬ 
wickshire  Arden. 

It  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  name  of  Arden  conveyed 
to  a  South  Warwickshire  man  in  the 
sixteenth  and  earlier  centuries.  The 
forest  of  Arden— a  Celtic  word  from 
ard^  high  or  great,  and  den,  a  wooded 
valley — was  for  many  years  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  all  Warwickshire  within  ten  miles 
or  so  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Avon. 
As  in  other  parts  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  the  history  of  the  forest  is 
chiefly  a  record  of  the  decay  and  removal 
of  trees — of  the  transformation  of  wood¬ 
land  into  corn  and  pasture  land.  In  pre¬ 
historic  ages,  it  was  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  wood  that  covered  all  the  midlands, 
from  Byrne  Wood  in  Buckinghamshire, 
through  Abingdon  and  Wych  Woods  in 
Oxfordshire,  to  the  forests  of  Dean, 
Cannock,  and  Sherwood,  and  the  Der- 

*  R.  Crowley’s  Th*  Way  to  Wealth,  Early 
English  Text  Society,  pp.  132-3  ;  see  Furni- 
vall’s  edition  of  Stubbes's  Anatomie,  i.  290. 


byshire  Wolds.  But  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century  evidence  is  not  wanting 
that  wide  clearings  had  been  made  in 
Arden,  and  that  only  poetical  license 
could  then  figure  the  forest  as  a  wood- 
nymph  with  one  hand  touching  ”  Trent, 
the  other  Severn’s  side.’  ’  The  agricult¬ 
urist  had  made  much  of  "  her  rough 
woodland”  his  own,  and  a  map  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  at  the  time  would  have  to  represent 
it  freely  dotted  with  “plough-lands.” 
Some  six  or  seven  villages  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
are  described  in  the  statistical  Dooms¬ 
day  survey.  They  were  of  very  small 
dimensions  and  the  woodland  far  out¬ 
stripped  their  pastures,  but  they  marked 
the  development  that  was  overtaking  the 
district.  Preston,  one  of  the  largest  of 
them,  had  only  two  ploughlands,  and 
these  were  encircled  by  a  wood  two 
miles  long  and  one  mile  broad.  A  for¬ 
est  three  miles  square  environed  the 
hamlet  of  Hampton-in-Arden.  But  be¬ 
tween  the  eleventh  and  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ries  Arden  diminished  steadily.  It  was 
still  known  as  a  forest,  and  could  boast 
enough  thickets  and  sylvan  retreats  to 
make  Shakespeare’s  forest  of  Arden  a 
faithful  representation  of  it.  But  as  in 
“  As  You  Like  It”  it  was  as  famous  for 
its  shepherds  and  its  sheep  as  for  its 
foresters  and  its  trees.  Viewed  as  a  dis¬ 
trict,  it  doubtless  very  closely  resembled 
the  Epping  Forest  of  modern  Essex. 

Fairly  detailed  accounts  of  Arden  by 
sixteenth-century  travellers  are  not  want¬ 
ing.  ”  Marke,”  writes  Leland  who 
visited  the  country  about  1533,  “that 
the  waste  parte  of  Warwyckeshire  that 
standithe  on  the  left  hand,  or  banke,  of 
Avon,  as  the  ryver  dessendethe,  is  called 
Arden,  and  this  countrye  is  not  so  plen¬ 
tiful!  of  come,  but  of  grasse  and  woode. 
Suche  parte  of  Wanvikeshire  as  ly- 
ethe  by  sowthe  on  the  lefte  hand,  or 
banke,  of  Avon  is  baren  of  woode,  but 
plentifull  of  come.”*  William  Cam¬ 
den,  the  great  antiquary  and  Shake- 
sp>eare's  contemporary,  writes,  “  Let  us 
now  take  a  view  of  the  woodland  which 
lies  north  of  the  Avon,  occupying  a 
larger  extent,  being  the  most  part  cov¬ 
ered  with  woods,  though  not  without 
pastures,  cornfields,  and  iron-mines. 
And  it  is  still  called  the  woodland,  so  it 


*  Leland’s  Itinerary,  1774  ;  viil.  31. 
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had  antiently  the  much  older  name  of 
Arden,  but,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  same  pur¬ 
port.  for  Arden  seems  to  have  signified 
a  forest  among  the  antient  Britons  and 
Gauls,  the  largest  forest  in  Gaul  being 
called  Arden,  a  town  in  Flanders  near 
another  forest  Ardenburgh,  and  that  fa¬ 
mous  forest  in  England  we  see  is  called 
by  abbreviation  Den."* 

But  by  far  the  most  picturesque  and 
fullest  description  of  Arden  given  by  any 
of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  is  that 
by  the  poet  Michael  Drayton.  Drayton, 
a  native  of  Warwick,  devotes  the  chief 
part  of  the  thirteenth  song  of  his  Poly- 
olbion  to  the  Warwickshire  forest.  He 
regrets  that  so  much  of  Arden  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  makes 
“  the  ancient  forest”  in  her  own  person 
lament  her  decline  : 

.  .  .  when  the  world  found  out  the  fitness  of 
my  soil, 

The  gripple  wretch  began  immediately  to  spoil 
My  tall  and  goodly  w(^s,  and  did  my  grounds 
enclose  ; 

By  which  in  little  time  my  bounds  I  came  to 
lose. 

Other  forests  may  excel  Arden  "for 
pleasantness  of  shade,”  but  Arden  yields 
to  none  of  them  in  the  variety  of  its  at¬ 
tractions. 

We  equally  partake  with  woodland  as  with 
plain. 

Alike  with  hill  and  dale  ;  and  every  day  main¬ 
tain 

The  sundry  kinds  of  beasts  upon  our  copious 
wastes, 

That  men  for  profirbreed,  as  well  as  those  of 
chase. 

There  the  birds  of  every  hue  sing  "  hunts 
up  to  the  morn” — the  throstle  with 
shrill  sharps,  the  woosel  of  the  golden 
bill,  the  mournful  nightingale,  the 
warbling  linnet,  the  woodlark,  the  red 
sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  the 
wren,  the  yellow-pate,  the  goldfinch,  the 
"  tydy,”  the  laughing  “  hecco,”  and 
the  counterfeiting  jay.  On  the  lawns 
are  "  both  sorts  of  season’d  deer.” 

Here  walk  the  stately  red,  the  freckled  fallow 
there  ; 

The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  among  the  rascals 
strew’d. 

As  sometimes  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  mul¬ 
titude. 

"The  most  princely  chase”  of  the 
hart  most  fitly  belongs,  according  to  the 
poet,  "to  our  old  Arden  here,”  and 


*  Camden’s  Britannia,  ed.  Gough  ;  ii.  329. 


Diana  herself  would  be  content  with  the 
tall  and  lusty  red  stag,  of  "  goodly  shape 
and  stateliness  of  head,”  which  she 
would  meet  at  every  turn  in  the  forest. 
Drayton  then  proceeds  to  paint  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  an  Arden  stag  hunt. 
As  soon  as  the  "  bellowing  hounds” 
drive  the  quarry  from  his  lair,  he  rushes 
madly  through  the  thickets,  shakes  the 
tender  saplings  with  his  branch’d  head, 
and  after  vain  displays  of  "state,” 
"  with  unbent  knees  upright  expressing 
courage,”  leaves  his  usual  walk,  and 
"o'er  the  champain  flies.  ’  ’  The  /hunts¬ 
men  follow  as  if  "  footed  with  the 
wind."  The  "  noble  stately”  deer 
beats  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet 
refreshing  soil  ;  fnakes  among  herds  of 
sheep  to  foil  the  scent ;  ploughmen  and 
shepherds  seize  goads  and  hooks,  and 
join  in  the  chase.  At  length  "  this 
noblest  beast”  yields  to  destiny,  and 
stands  at  bay  ;  then  dealing  ’  deadly 
wounds  on  the  hounds  with  his  sharp- 
pointed  head,  he  finally 

U  pen  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets 
fall, 

and  so  dies.  ("  The  hart  weepeth  at  his 
dying,”  states  a  friend  of  Drayton  who 
wrote  prose  notes  on  the  passage  ;  "his 
tears  are  held  to  be  precious  in  medi¬ 
cine.”)  In  such  a  forest  of  Arden,  too, 
Drayton  continues,  all  that  sorts  with 
solitude  is  at  hand.  Here  one  who 
knows  the  vileness  of  the  world  may 
lead  a  sweet  retired  life,  on  homely  fare, 
far  from  "  the  loathsome  airs  of  sraoky- 
citied  towns.”  Here 

The  man  that  is  alone  a  king  in  his  desire. 

By  no  proud,  ignorant  lord  is  basely  over-aw’d. 
Nor  his  false  praise  affects  ;  nor  of  a  pin  he 
weighs 

What  fools,  abused  kings,  and  humorous  ladies 
raise. 

His  free  and  noble  thought  ne’er  envies  at  the 
grace 

That  oftentimes  is  given  unto  a  bawd  most 
base  ; 

Nor  stirs  it  him  to  think  on  the  impostor  vile 
Who,  seeming  what  he’s  not,  doth  sensually 
beguile 

The  sottish,  purblind  world  ;  but  absolutely 
free. 

His  happy  time  he  spends  the  works  of  God  to 
see. 

Drayton  concludes  his  account  of 
Arden  with  a  list  of  the  medicinal  herbs 
that  grow  there,  and  cure  all  ailments, 
not  all  of  which  (he  states)  were  known 
even  to  skilful  Gerard. 
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Drayton’s  “  Poly-olbion"  is  a  geo¬ 
graphical  survey  of  England  in  verse,  and 
the  writer,  in  his  account  of  Arden  and 
elsewhere,  is  endeavoring  to  record  the 
literal  results  of  his  observation.  But 
his  real  Arden  bears  in  almost  every  de¬ 
tail  an  instructive  likeness  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Arden  :  the  real  forest  suggests 
to  Drayton  almost  the  same  reflections 
as  the  dramatist  places  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dwellers  in  his  forest.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  only  just  to  regard  it  as  a  very  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  “  As  You  Like  It” 
is  of  South  Warwickshire  origin.  Dray¬ 
ton’s  argument  prefixed  to  his  song  of 
Arden  suggests  to  every  ear  the  spirit 
of  much  of  Shakespeare’s  comedy  : — 

This  song  our  shire  of  Warwick  sounds 
Revives  old  Arden’s  ancient  bounds. 
Through  many  shapes  the  muse  here  roves : 
Now  sporting  in  those  shady  groves, 

The  tunes  of  birds  oft  stays  to  hear  : 

Then  finding  herds  of  lusty  deer. 

She,  huntress-like,  the  hart  pursues. 

His  careful  and  sympathetic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  stag  hunt  can  be  paralleled 
at  every  point  by  the  speeches  of  the 
exiles  of  “  As  You  Like  It.”  ”  Come, 
shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison?”  is 
their  constantly  recurring  refrain.  The 
duke  may  regret  that  the  “  poor  dap¬ 
pled  fools” 

Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored  ; 

but  he,  no  less  than  Jaques  or  Drayton, 
is  delighted  to  honor  him  ”  that  killed 
the  deer.”  The  melancholy  Jaques, 
like  Drayton  and  Drayton’s  family  com¬ 
mentator,  makes  the  most  of  ”  the  big 
round  tears”  that  coursed  one  another 
down  the  innocent  nose  of  the  poor 
sequestered  stag ;  and  Jaques  had 
watched  the  wretched  animal  as  care¬ 
fully  as  the  geographical  poet,  when  it 
was  driven  by  the  hunters  to  “  the  ex- 
tremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook.”  The 
duke  in  exile  finds  in  Shakespeare’s  Ar¬ 
den  the  very  solitude  and  the  very  hap¬ 
piness  that  Drayton  promises  the  her¬ 
mit  of  the  Warwickshire  Arden.  Corin 
laments  with  Drayton’s  wood-nymph 
the  conduct  of  “the  gripple  wretch” 
who  narrows  the  forest’s  bounds,  and 
testifies,  by  his  references  to  his  master’s 
cote,  his  flocks  and  bounds  of  feed,  to 
the  truth  of  Drayton’s  picture  of  the 
mingling  of  woodland  and  pasture  in 


Arden.  Rosalind’s  own  allusion  to  the 
brambles  and  hawthorns  much  in  Dray¬ 
ton  can  be  found  to  illustrate,  “  and  the 
sweet  birds’  throat”  sounds  as  sweetly 
in  both  poets’  verses. 

We  can  safely  assert  that  neither  poet 
owed  aught  to  the  other  for  these  de¬ 
scriptive  passages.  Drayton  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  friend  of  Shakespeare. 
Tradition  has,  indeed,  charged  him  and 
Ben  Jonson,  while  guests  at  New  Place, 
with  engaging  Shakespeare  in  a  friendly 
drinking  bout  which  caused  the  great 
dramatist’s  fatal  illness.  Whatever  opin¬ 
ion  we  may  hold  of  this  story,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  the  contiguity  of 
their  birthplaces  created  between  them  a 
very  close  bond  of  union.  But  in  their 
literary  work  they  were  independent  of 
each  other  and  worked  on  different 
lines.  Although  some  of  Drayton’s  airy 
fancies  bear  a  family  likeness  to  those  of 
Shakespeare,  there  is  nothing  to  support 
the  suspicion  that  the  coincidence  was 
other  than  accidental.  Of  “  Poly-ol¬ 
bion”  and  “  As  You  Like  It,”  the  former 
was  published  in  1613,  and  written  grad¬ 
ually  in  the  preceding  years  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  not  published  till  1623,  was  prob¬ 
ably  acted  in  the  first  year  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  dates,  therefore,  to  touch  the  ques¬ 
tion  very  nearly,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  press  them  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  A  sane  judgment  can  only  see 
in  the  resemblances  between  “  Poly- 
olbion”  and  “  As  You  Like  It”  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  their  authors  derived 
much  of  their  inspiration  from  the  same 
source — from  the  gentle  rural  life  of  the 
county  of  which  each  was  a  native. 
Shakespeare  in  the  play,  and  Drayton 
in  the  poem,  each  paid  grateful  tribute 
to  the  hawthorns  and  brambles  of  the 
forest  of  Arden. 

We  have  offered  some  very  literal  in¬ 
formation  about  the  scene  of  the  greater 
part  of  “As  You  Like  It.”  But  we 
have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  the  im|>or- 
tance  of  the  circumstance  that  the  forest 
of  Arden  was  for  Shakespeare,  as  for  all 
Warwickshire  men,  a  geographical  real¬ 
ity.  We  are  (^uite  ready  to  admit  that 
Shakespeare — in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  “  Tempest”  for  instance— rdisplays 
such  multiform  power  of  imaginative 
self-position  that  he  might  have  de¬ 
picted  sylvan  and  pastoral  life  with 
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equal  faithfulness  had  he  not  lived  al* 
most  habitually  under  the  shadow  of  the 
greenwood  tree.  But  since  his  home 
did,  as  a  matter  of  unvarnished  fact, 
lie  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  really 
English  forest  of  Arden,  it  is  mere  af¬ 
fectation  to  decline  the  invitation  that 
Shakespeare  offers  us  on  the  first  page 
of  his  comedy  to  examine  the  source  of 
his  inspiration.  And  be  it  added,  it 
only  heightens  our  sense  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poetic  power,  here  as  elsewhere, 
to  be  able  to  compare  his  material  before 
and  after  his  genius  has  transmuted  it. 

With  those  who  are  conscious  of  the 
relations  in  which  “  As  You  Like  It” 
stands  to  the  neighborhood  of  Stratford, 
it  is  no  unscholarly  sentiment  that  lends 
the  play  exceptional  interest  when  acted 
in  Shakespeare’s  native  place.  And  it 
seems  ungracious  to  do  other  than 
commend  Miss  Mary  Anderson’s  recent 
endeavor  to  reproduce  the  play  in  the 
very  country  of  its  birth.  Stratford 
has  changed  comparatively  little  since 
Shakespeare’s  day.  The  chapel  of  the 
guild,  with  the  school-house,  the  guild¬ 
hall,  and  the  almshouses,  is  reaching 
the  close  of  its  fourth  century.  The 
chief  bridge  across  the  Avon,  and  the 
church,  are  relics  older  than  Shake¬ 
speare’s  boyhood  and  manhood.  The 
forest  of  Arden  has  retreated  into  a  very 


few  stretches  of  woodland,  and  chiefly 
survives  in  the  names  of  the  villages, 
Henley-in- Arden,  Hampton-in- Arden, 
and  Weston-in-Arden.  But  South  War¬ 
wickshire  is  still  the  recognisable  home 
of  Corin  and  of  Audrey,  of  William, 
Phebe,  and  Silvius.  To  witness  “  As 
You  Like  It”  on  the  stage  at  Stratford 
is,  therefore,  to  approach  its  author  very 
nearly.  We  have  no  intention  of  criti¬ 
cising  Miss  Anderson’s  performance 
here — she  has  had  no  lack  of  advice 
offered  her  elsewhere.  A  few  writers 
have  decried  her  appearance  on  the 
Stratford  stage  as  so  much  ”  bold  ad¬ 
vertisement.’  But  the  Shakespearean 
student  knows  nothing  of  such  things, 
and  need  only  remind  these  harsh  critics 
that  Miss  Anderson,  in  going  down  to 
Stratford  to  appear  as  Rosalind,  was 
following  the  best  traditions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stage.  Garrick  may  have  made  him¬ 
self  somewhat  ridiculous  by  the  means 
he  adopted  of  reminding  his  countrymen 
of  their  indebtedness  through  Shake¬ 
speare  to  Stratford-on-Avon.  But  since 
Garrick’s  famous  visit  to  Stratford  in 
1769,  no  actor,  worthy  of  his  art,  has 
been  unwilling  to  seek  an  opportunity 
of  associating  his  name  with  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  characters  in  the  city  of 
Shakespeare’s  birth,  life,  and  death. — 
Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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So  much  attention  is  at  present  being 
directed  to  the  subject  of  education^ 
high  pressure,  that  it  may  be  interesting 
to  glance  at  the  full  development  of  the 
system  m  the  oldest  civilisation  of  our 
era — in  the  empire  which  prides  itself 
on  being  the  most  literary  in  the  world 
— namely,  China. 

One  of  the  objects  of  chief  interest  in 
Pekin  is  the  famed  Examination  Hall, 
where  once  in  three  years  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  succeeded  in  taking  de¬ 
grees  gt  the  great  examinations  in  their 
provincial  cities,  assemble  to  try  and 
pass  the  higher  standard  which  admits 
them  to  the  much-coveted  rank  of  Tsin- 
Sie — i.e.,  advanced  scholars. 

Anything  more  dismally  dreary  and 


dilapidated  than  this  great  theatre  of 
national  learning,  could  not  be  imagined. 
At  its  best  it  seems  specially  designed 
for  discomfort,  but  as  the  examinations 
are  only  held  here  triennially,  the  place 
is  allowed  between  whiles  to  fall  into 
utter  decay  ;  and  a  fine  crop  of  nettles 
and  coarse  weeds,  and  a  multitude  of 
broken  water-jars,  give  the  crowning 
touches  of  dreariness  to  the  whole  place. 

This  so-called  ”  hall  ”  is  the  fac-simile 
of  the  Examination  Hall  which  we  went 
to  see  at  Canton,  and  of  one  at  Foo¬ 
chow,  of  which  I  only  cared  to  inspect 
the  roofs,  as  seen  from  the  city  wall  (I 
believe  there  are  similar  places  in  every 
provincial  capital).  The  name  ”  hall  ” 
is  altogether  misleading.  It  is  simply  a 
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very  larjje  walled  enclosure,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  house  where  lodge 
the  ten  examiners  and  the  two  Imperial 
examiners.  With  the  exception  of  the 
broad  central  road,  the  whole  remaining 
space  is  filled  with  rows  and  rows  of  tiny 
cells,  each  about  three  feet  square. 
Each  row  has  its  distinctive  name,  and 
each  cell  is  numbered,  so  that  any  man 
could  be  summoned  if  requisite.  I  can¬ 
not  call  these  rows  streets,  because  they 
all  face  the  same  way — each  looking  into 
the  blank  back  of  the  next  cell,  so  that 
there  may  be  nothing  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  candidates.  The  cells 
have  no  doors,  so  the  whole  front  is 
open,  and  special  officers  are  always  on 
the  watch  to  prevent  any  sort  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  men.  Other 
watchmen  are  posted  on  the  central 
building,  and  on  towers  at  the  corners 
of  the  walls,  to  see  that  no  one  from 
outside  attempts  to  assist  those  within. 

There  are  ten  thousand  of  these  cells 
(which  might  more  fitly  be  termed  pig¬ 
sties).  Each  is  built  with  two  grooves 
in  the  wall,  to  allow  for  the  insertion  of 
two  wooden  boards,  one  of  which  acts 
as  a  very  hard  seat,  the  other  (which  is 
slipped  into  its  place  after  the  student 
is  seated)  forms  the  table  on  which  he  is 
to  work.  These  two  boards,  and  a  large 
earthenware  water-jar,  are  the  sole  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  cell,  which  is  so  small  that 
a  stout  man,  clothed  in  the  usual  wad¬ 
ded  garments,  must  find  it  impossible 
even  to  turn  round  ;  and  his  only  rest 
at  night  consists  in  leaning  back  against 
the  cold  wall.  Government  officers 
bring  him  his  food,  and  hot  tea  ;  but  on 
no  consideration  may  he  leave  his  cell 
from  the  beginning  of  each  examination 
to  its  close.  Happily  the  examination 
is  in  three  distinct  parts,  each  of  which 
lasts  two  whole  days.  From  first  to  last 
it  is  all  a  tremendous  effort  of  memory  ; 
each  student,  as  he  enters  his  cell,  being 
searched  to  make  sure  that  he  has  not 
concealed  any  scrap  of  paper  on  which 
he  might  have  jotted  helpful  notes,  or, 
worse  than  all,  a  miniature  edition  of 
any  part  of  the  Classics.  Each  man 
may  bring  his  own  indian  ink  and 
brushes,  but  he  may  bring  no  pap>er. 
To  prevent  all  possibility  of  fraud,  he 
must  at  the  last  moment,  and  at  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price,  purchase  paper  which  has 
been  stamped  with  the  official  seal. 


Provided  with  this  he  enters  the  cell, 
and  then  only  is  the  subject  of  examina¬ 
tion  announced.  These  subjects  are  all 
themes  from  the  fossilised  Confucian 
Classics,  or  Essays  on  the  History  of 
China,  its  laws,  its  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies.  At  one  of  the  examinations  each 
man  is  required  to  write  a  poem  of 
twelve  lines.  Happily  for  the  examin¬ 
ers  the  length  of  the  essays  is  limited — 
730  characters  being  the  maximum,  and 
360  the  minimum  ;  necessary  corrections 
being  provided  for,  in  the  allowance  of 
one  hundred  characters,  which  may  be 
marked  on  the  margin. 

The  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  excel¬ 
lent  handwriting  ;  and  as  a  highly  edu¬ 
cated  Chinaman  is  expected  to  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  six  different  styles  of  writing,  he 
has  a  somewhat  perplexing  choice.  He 
may  adopt  the  ancient  stiff  characters, 
or  the  ordinary  freehand  characters  used 
in  business,  or  those  which  are  preferred 
for  general  correspondence,  or  the  regu¬ 
lar  character  used  in  printing.  The  lit¬ 
erary  man,  however,  selects  one  known 
as  Kiai-Shoo,  which  is  considered  the 
most  elegant. 

I  scarcely  know  whom  to  pity  most — 
the  students,  or  the  examiners  who  have 
to  wade  through  such  mountains  of  dry 
Confucian  wisdom.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  the  examiners  have  the  worst  of  it ; 
for  though  a  student  is  occasionally 
found  dead  in  his  cell,  he  has  only  one 
set  of  essays  to  produce,  and  he  is  al¬ 
ways  buoyed  up  by  hope  of  success  and 
ambitious  dreams, — whereas  the  luck¬ 
less  examiners  have  to  wade  through  and 
carefully  weigh  the  merits  of  perhaps 
eight  thousand  of  these  dreary  sets  of 
papers,  with  no  ambition  to  gratify,  and 
the  certainty  of  causing  grievous  disap¬ 
pointment  to  upward  of  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  students,  besides  all  their 
parents  and  relations  and  friends,  a 
multitude  of  whom  invariably  take  this 
opportunity  for  a  visit  to  the  city,  and 
so  combine  a  little  pleasure  with  this 
literary  interest.  Not  that  this  visit 
is  always  attended  with  much  pleasure, 
as  it  is  found  that  epidemics  of  small¬ 
pox  in  Pekin  generally  occur  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  year,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  influx  of  at  least  40,000  strangers. 

To  get  through  the  papers  they  have 
to  work  for  several  days  and  nights 
almost  without  intermission.  No  won- 
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der  that  many  utterly  break  down  in 
mind  and  body,  and  are  rendered  use¬ 
less  for  life  from  divers  affections  of  the 
brain  thus  produced.  Several  examiners 
of  the  very  highest  rank  have  at  different 
times  been  brought  to  the  Medical  Mis¬ 
sion  for  treatment,  having  been  seized 
with  paralysis  in  the  course  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations,  entirely  in  consequence  of 
the  prolonged  strain,  which  left  them 
utterly  prostrate  ;  and  so  their  work  has 
remained  unfinished. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  many  of 
the  students,  to  whom,  of  course,  this 
examination  is  only  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  course  of  cramming,  and  that  of 
the  class  which  is  said  to  be  most  physi¬ 
cally  exhausting — namely,  an  intense 
strain  on  the  memory. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  no 
one  who  could  avoid  it  would  subject 
himself  to  such  misery  ;  but  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  nation  recognises  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  official  promotion  by  any  other 
channel  than  this — the  only  form  of 
literary  success — consequently  many  of 
the  men  who  fail  return  undaunted  to 
the  charge,  year  after  year,  till  cither 
their  efforts  are  crowned  with  success  or 
they  finally  break  down.  Some,  as  I 
have  said,  literally  die  in  harness,  in 
which  case  a  hole  is  broken  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  corpse  is 
thrust  out ;  for  a  stringent  regulation 
prohibits  opening  the  gate  while  the  men 
are  in  their  cells,  and  traditional  custom 
must  be  maintained  in  the  presence  of 
death  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  men  of  in¬ 
domitable  resolution  persevere  in  their 
pursuit  of  literary  honor  till  they  attain 
to  extreme  old  age  ;  and  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  to  see  venerable  grey- 
bearded  students  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  years  of  age  taking  their  place  in 
these  dismal  cells  !  Such  perseverance 
is  at  least  sure  of  honorary  recognition 
by  the  Emperor,  who  bestows  a  special 
title  on  men  who  have  vainly  continued 
their  literary  efforts  to  the  age  of  four¬ 
score  years.  In  the  province  of  Shan¬ 
tung  a  great  arch  of  very  elaborately 
sculptured  granite  commemorates  the 
literary  triumph  of  a  noted  scholar,  who, 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  took  the  very 
highest  honors  at  the  examination  for 
the  highest  degree  (the  Han-Lin,  or 
Doctor  of  Laws).  The  inscription  on 


the  arch  records  that  the  son  of  this 
learned  father  had  three  years  previously 
attained  to  the  self-same  dignity. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  system  of 
Competitive  Examinations  carried  out 
to  the  bitter  end— a  system  which,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  has  been 
the  sole  passport  to  all  official  employ¬ 
ment,  and  no  amount  of  experience  in 
damaged  brains  and  mental  collapse 
brings  one  iota  of  relief  to  these  many 
thousand  victims.  With  us  such  com¬ 
petitions  and  such  educational  high- 
pressure  are  comparatively  a  thing  of 
yesterday,  and  yet  we  already  know  too 
much  of  the  crying  evil  of  overtaxed 
brains  and  prodigal  waste  of  mental 
energy. 

China  has  long  anticipated  the  work 
of  the  School  Board,  and  at  six  years  of 
age  boys  of  all  ranks  are  supposed  to 
attend  school  and  prepare  for  their  life¬ 
long  bondage  to  Confucius,  by  beginning 
their  dreary  struggle  to  master  the  char¬ 
acters  which  take  the  place  of  our  alpha¬ 
bet,  nmltiplied  a  thousandfold.  They 
are  taught  to  write  each  character  sep¬ 
arately  on  squares  of  lacky  red  paper  ; 
and  by  slow  degrees  they  learn  to  pro¬ 
nounce  each,  while  the  little  fingers  learn 
to  fashion  the  elaborate  crabbed  strokes. 
Though  these  small  students  are  just  as 
merry  and  full  of  life  as  our  own  school¬ 
boys,  they  seem  to  take  very  kindly  to 
the  studies  which  they  see  their  elders 
value  so  highly.  Nevertheless,  the  cane 
is  a  fully  recognised  institution  in  every 
school,  and  is  applied  unsparingly  with¬ 
out  respect  of  sex  !  As  you  pass  outside 
of  such  a  school  (which  is  probably  held 
within  the  precincts  of  some  merchants' 
guild),  you  hear  the  hum  of  many  voices, 
^1  repeating  lessons  aloud  ;  and  if  you 
look  in,  you  see  a  troop  of  quaint  little 
shaven-headed  chaps,  with  their  long 
black  plaits  and  blue  clothes,  sitting  at 
small  ornamental  tables,  very  different 
from  our  school-desks  and  benches,  and 
suggesting  a  remarkable  absence  of  the 
destructive  element  in  these  small  China¬ 
men  !  Of  course  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  school  is  the  shrine  of  the  tablet 
bearing  the  name  of  Confucius,  to  which 
each  scholar  must  do  daily  homage. 

Very  probably  another  noteworthy  ob¬ 
ject  may  be  the  schoolmaster’s  greatest 
treasure — his  handsome  coffin,  the  pos-» 
session  of  which  is  so  great  a  solace  to 
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his  mind.  He  himself  is  probably  one 
of  the  men  who  has  passed  in  the  lower 
examinations,  but  has  failed  in  the  higher 
ones.  Each  small  boy  in  turn  stands 
before  him  to  repeat  his  allotted  task  of 
diluted  classics  (turning  his  back  so  as 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  peeping)  ;  and 
thenceforth,  until  his  life's  end,  his 
dreams  of  ambition  all  flow  in  one  chan¬ 
nel — classics — classics — classics  !  In  a 
Chinaman’s  Catechism  there  could  be 
but  one  answer  to  the  question,  “  What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?”  The  only 
possible  reply  would  be,  “To  attain  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Confucian  Clas¬ 
sics.” 

The  whole  race  are  so  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  highest  pinnacle  of  per¬ 
fection  was  attained  by  Confucius  six 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
that  from  that  time  to  the  present,  every 
Chinaman  has  striven  only  to  cherish 
that  light  of  the  past,  but  the  idea  of 
originating  anything  new  is  deemed 
worse  than  useless — it  is  sacrilegious  ! 

So  when  small  boys  have  mastered 
the  requisite  “  Thousand  Character 
Classic,’’  and  the  “  Book  of  Odes,”  and 
other  petrifactions,  they  are  handed 
over  to  more  advanced  tutors,  and  at¬ 
tend  courses  of  university  lectures  on 
the  works  of  Mencius  and  other  ancient 
Confucian  sages  ;  and  in  due  course  of 
time  they  are  expected  to  pass  in  two 
local  examinations. 

Having  succeeded  in  these,  their 
names  are  then  enrolled  for  a  third — 
namely,  the  first  of  the  great  national 
examinations.  These  are  held,  twice  in 
three  years,  at  every  prefectoral  city,  and 
the  degree  which  is  conferred  is  called 
Sew-tsae,  “adorned  talent,”  and  an¬ 
swers  to  that  of  B.A.  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Before  being  allowed  to  enter 
his  name  on  the  list,  each  candidate  must 
produce  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  is 
a  free-born  subject  of  the  realm,  and  of 
resp>ectable  parentage, — a  limit  which 
arbitrarily  excludes  not  only  the  whole 
boating  population,  but  also  the  children 
of  the  police,  and  all  play-actors  and 
slaves. 

To  obtain  this  first  degree  is  an  honor 
immensely  coveted,  even  by  men  who 
do  not  aspire  to  further  literary  honors. 
In  the  first  place,  from  the  moment  a 
man  becomes  a  Sew-tsae  he  is  exempt 
from  corporal  punishment,  which  in 


China  is  no  small  advantage.  More¬ 
over,  he  can  command  the  attention  of 
any  magistrate  ;  and,  in  short,  has  an 
assured  social  position.  So  every  one 
who  possibly  can  do  so,  goes  up  for  this 
examination  ;  and  although  it  is  known 
that  only  sixty  candidates  can  pass  at  a 
time,  as  many  as  six  thousand  names 
are  sometimes  entered  for  one  province. 

This  great  multitude  is,  however,  thin- » 
ned  by  a  preliminary  examination,  which 
occupies  the  first  day.  Three  days  are 
devoted  to  considering  the  six  thousand 
papers,  and  only  the  men  whose  essays 
are  approved  are  allowed  to  compete  at 
the  further  examinations,  which  are  then 
held  at  the  prefect’s  official  residence. 

Just  conceive  what  an  impression  of 
learning  and  exaggerated  intellect  must 
be  produced  by  the  appearance  of  such 
an  assemblage  with  closely  shaven  fore¬ 
heads  extending  over  half  the  skull  ! 
The  majority  of  these  faces  are  intellect¬ 
ual  ;  many  have  delicate  features  ;  all 
are  pale,  beardless,  and  hairless.  A 
very  large  proportion  have  strained  their 
eyes  with  over-study  of  crabbed  Chinese 
characters,  so  they  wear  enormous  spec¬ 
tacles,  with  very  broad  rims  of  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  which  add  greatly  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance  of  wisdom. 

We  associate  bald  heads  with  old  age, 
but  this  vast  multitude  ranges  from 
eighteen  to  eighty  years  ! 

Each  successive  examination  thins  the 
list  of  competitors,  till  at  length  there 
remain  only  about  a  hundred  for  the 
final  effort. 

The  moment  that  the  printed  list 
of  successful  candidates  is  published, 
hawkers  start  in  every  direction  with 
printed  lists  for  sale  ;  and  swift,  lightly 
built  boats,  each  manned  bv  half-a- 
dozen  strong  rowers,  start  off  at  full 
speed,  along  every  river  and  creek  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  convey  the  news 
to  anxious  relations  and  fellow-citizens. 

Here  carrier-pigeons  take  the  place  of 
telegraphs  ;  and  many  of  the  students 
make  their  agreement  long  beforehand 
with  the  owners  of  the  birds,  so  as  to 
ensure  their  being  trained  at  the  right 
places,  and  brought  thence  in  baskets 
by  special  messengers.  The  Chinese 
are  very  kind  to  all  birds,  and  these 
pigeons  receive  the  greatest  care,  and 
are  trained  as  special  pets.  On  the  pub* 
lication  of  the  fortunate  names,  the  lists 
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are  at  once  forwarded  to  these  men, 
who  inscribe  the  messages  on  slips  of 
j  thin  stiff  paper,  these  they  attach  to  the 

I  legs  of  the  pigeons,  who  straightway 

start  on  their  homeward  journey  at  the 
i  rate  of  about  twenty-seven  miles  an 

j  hour,  bearing  the  glad  news  to  proud 

parents  ;  and  the  towns  which  have 
given  them  birth  rejoice  exceedingly 
over  the  honor  thus  acquired. 

So  when  the  newly  made  graduate  re¬ 
turns  home  he  is  received  with  consider¬ 
able  enthusiasm,  and  is  borne  along  in 
triumph  to  worship  at  the  ancestral  hall, 
and  gladden  his  ancestors  with  the  in¬ 
formation  of  his  success.  But  ere  they 
return  to  their  homes,  the  happy  sixty, 
or  ninety  as  the  case  may  be,  assemble 
at  the  Court  of  the  Literary  Chancellor, 
there  to  be  invested  with  the  symbols  of 
their  new  dignity — namely,  an  academic 
dress  of  bright  blue,  trimmed  with  black, 
a  richly  embroidered  tippet,  and  a  golden 
flower,  to  be  worn  on  the  extreme  top 
of  the  hat,  and  which  is  the  special  Im¬ 
perial  gift.  The  Literary  Chancellor 
invites  them  to  dine  at  his  own  table. 

Men  who  aspire  to  obtain  oflicial  em¬ 
ployment  must  now  prepare  for  the  next 
degree,  which  is  that  of  Keu-jin,  “  ele¬ 
vated  man,”  and  answers  to  our  M.A. 
This  examination  is  held  only  once  in 
three  years  in  each  provincial  capital — 
in  a  great  square  enclosure  like  the  one 
I  have  described.  The  examinations  for 
this  degree  are  more  difficult  than  any 
of  those  which  follow,  involving  a  great 
strain  on  memory.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  terrible  possibility,  not  only  of 
failing  ^to  reap  fresh  honors,  but  of 
being  actually  deprived  of  those  already 
earned  ;  for  in  cases  of  serious  failure, 
the  Sew-tsae  degree  already  conferred 
is  sometimes  cancelled. 

A  whole  month  of  dire  anxiety  must 
elapse  ere  the  publication  of  the  list, 
which  is  awaited  with  feverish  anxiety, 
not  only  by  the  relations  of  the  competi¬ 
tors,  but  by  all  classes.  The  badge  of 
honor  now  conferred  is  a  more  gorgeous 
tippet,  and  a  more  beautiful  golden 
flower  ;  and  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
these  is  feasted  and  congratulated  by  all 
the  authorities.  When  he  returns  home 
the  magistrates  go  forth  in  state  to  wel* 
come  him  ;  presents  (including  sums  of 
money)  are  showered  on  him  ;  rolls  of 
perfumed  paper  are  sent  with  a  request 
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that  he  will  thereon  inscribe  a  few 
words  and  his  honorable  autograph  (in 
return  for  which  further  gifts  are  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him).  A  name  so  credit¬ 
able  is  inscribed  on  an  ornamental 
board,  and  with  much  ceremony  is  hung 
up  in  the  ancestral  hall  ;  moreover,  his 
parents  receive  public  thanks  from  the 
civic  authorities  for  having  given  birth 
to  so  talented  a  son. 

Many  are  now  content  to  rest  on  their 
oars,  but  those  who  seek  further  literary 
renown  must  come  to  Pekin  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  be  examined  for  the 
Tsin-Sze,  or  “advanced  scholar”  de¬ 
gree.  This  is  the  examination  held  in 
the  enclosure  which  we  visited,  and  is 
conducted  by  the  greatest  scholars  of 
the  empire,  including  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  and  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  race  ; 
otherwise  it  is  much  the  same  as  the 
last.  But  the  successful  competitors  are 
presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  many 
honors  are  heaped  upon  them  ;  and  their 
names,  inscribed  on  gilded  tablets,  are 
sent  in  chairs  of  state,  together  with 
many  offerings,  to  the  blissful  parents. 

The  men  themselves  remain  at  Pekin 
to  compete  for  the  highest  possible  lit¬ 
erary  degree — namely,  that  of  Han-Lin, 
which  is  described  as  Literary  Chancel¬ 
lor.  *It  is  held  in  the  Imperial  palace, 
in  the  hall  where  the  Emperor  himself 
is  supposed  to  expound  the  Confucian 
Classics  to  his  ministers  !  The  Emperor 
presides  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
the  successful  competitors  are  invited 
to  dine  with  his  Imperial  Majesty,  than 
which  no  higher  honor  can  be  conferred 
by  earth  or  heaven.  Curiously  enough 
each  guest  has  a  table  to  himself.  From 
this  happy  company  are  selected  all  the 
highest  officials  of  the  empire,  and  also 
the  examiners  for  all  the  provincial  and 
minor  examinations — truly  a  dreary  life- 
work  ! 

As  we  wandered  round  the  dismal 
city  of  cells,  the  man  in  charge  showed 
us  one,  just  the  same  as  all  the  others, 
which  he  told  us  had  been  occupied  by 
the  young  Emperor  taking  his  degree. 
As  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  papers 
are  carefully  concealed,  we  wondered  by 
what  means  the  examiners  are  ensured 
against  such  a  terrible  accident  as  fail¬ 
ing  to  perceive  the  excellence  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  essay  !  And  yet,  the  luckless  ex¬ 
aminer  who  is  detected  in  showing  favor 
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to  any  man,  or  in  receiving  a  bribe,  is 
ignominiously  put  to  death  in  the  very 
undignified  fashion  formerly  so  com¬ 
mon  in  Japan. 

We  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
three-storied  building  in  the  centre, 
whence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city, 
and  my  attention  was  arrested  by  some 
extraordinary-looking  objects  erected  on 
the  city  wall.  By  the  aid  of  my  glasses  I 
could  discern  dragons  and  hollow  circles 
towering  against  the  sky.  These,  I  was 
informed,  were  the  gigantic  astronomi¬ 
cal  instruments  of  a  great  observatory, 
which  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  a  party  of  very 
learned  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  were  sent 
with  a  letter  of  special  commendation 
from  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  to  instruct 
his  Imperial  Celestial  brother,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Kang-hsi,  in  the  sciences  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  astronomy.  This  scientific 
embassy  was  received  with  all  possible 
honor  by  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  the 
astronomical  and  astrological  fraternity, 
by  whose  reading  of  the  stars  all  matters 
of  Chinese  State  or  domestic  life  are  reg¬ 
ulated.  Strange  to  say,  the  Emperor  so 
entirely  recognised  the  superiority  of 
the  Western  scientific  instruments,  that 
he  discarded  those  in  use,  and  bade  the 
foreigners  construct  new  ones  on  their 
own  system.  So  they  combined  scien¬ 
tific  use  with  Chinese  decoration  ;  and 
beautifully  cast  bronse  dragons  support 
astrolabes,  armillary  spheres,  trigonom- 
eters,  quadrants,  astronomical  circles, 
and  other  instruments,  all  of  bronze. 
Amongst  other  objects  is  a  huge  celes¬ 


tial  globe,  the  bronze  surface  of  which 
is  encrusted  with  golden  stars  to  mark 
the  constellations.  All  these  are  raised 
on  a  stone  platform  higher  than  the 
wall,  and  enclosed  by  a  strong  iron  rail- 
ing. 

Wishing  for  a  nearer  view,  we  made 
our  way  thither  ;  but  to  our  extreme  dis¬ 
gust,  on  arriving  at  the  gate  by  which 
we  should  have  ascended  on  to  the  wall, 
we  found  it  locked,  and  the  man  in 
charge  dared  not  open  it,  having  re¬ 
cently  received  strict  official  orders  to 
the  contrary.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
he  was  speaking  the  truth,  as  he  thereby 
lost  his  "  tip.”  It  was  the  more  aggra¬ 
vating,  as  this  gate  is  generally  open. 

As  we  were  turning  away  somewhat 
irritated,  I  discovered,  in  a  shady,  shel¬ 
tered  spot  beneath  some  pretty  trees, 
two  exceedingly  curious  groups  of  gigan¬ 
tic,  purely  native  instruments  of  bronze, 
far  more  ancient  and  more  interesting 
than  those  of  the  Jesuits— probably 
those  which  were  discarded  in  favor  of 
theirs.  These  were  most  fascinating, 
and  I  quickly  settled  down  to  sketch  a 
magnificent  astrolabe,  which  is  a  cluster 
of  numerous  gigantic  circles,  forming  a 
sort  of  hollow  ball,  resting  on  a  central 
pillar,  and  supported  at  the  four  corners 
by  dragons  rampant — a  most  picturesque 
object.  Of  course  a  little  crowd  soon 
assembled,  but  they  were  most  respect¬ 
ful  and  kindly,  and  greatly  interested  by 
some  small  sketches  of  Ning-po  which  I 
chanced  to  have  with  me  ;  so  our  after¬ 
noon  ended  most  pleasantly. — Black- 
wood' s  Magazine. 


A  PRINCE  OF  COURT  PAINTERS. 
Extracts  from  an  Old  French  Journal. 

BY  WALTER  PATER. 


Valenciennes,  September,  1701. 

They  had  been  renovating  my  father’s 
large  workroom.  That  delightful,  tum¬ 
ble-down  old  place  has  lost  its  moss- 
grown  tiles  and  the  green  weather-stains 
we  have  known  all  our  lives  on  the  high 
whitewashed  wall,  opposite  which  we 
sit,  in  the  little  sculptor’s  yard,  for  the 
coolness,  in  summertime.  Among  old 
Watteau’s  work-people  came  his  son. 


“  the  genius,”  my  father’s  godson  and 
namesake,  a  dark-haired  youth,  whose 
large,  unquiet  eyes  seemed  perpetually 
wandering  to  the  various  drawings  which 
lie  exposed  here.  My  father  will  have 
it  that  he  is  a  genius  indeed,  and  a 
painter  bom.  We  have  had  our  Sep¬ 
tember  b'air  in  the  Grande  Place,  a  won¬ 
derful  stir  of  sound  and  color  in  the 
wide,  open  space  beneath  our  windows. 
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And  just  where  the  crowd  was  busiest 
young  Antony  was  found,  hoisted  into 
one  of  those  empty  niches  of  the  old 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  sketching  the  scene  to 
the  life  ;  but  with  a  kind  of  grace  (a 
marvellous  tact  of  omission,  as  my  fa¬ 
ther  pointed  out  to  us,  in  dealing  with 
the  vulgar  reality  seen  from  one’s  own 
window)  which  has  made  trite  old  Har¬ 
lequin,  Clown,  and  Columbine,  seem  like 
people  in  some  fairy-land  ;  or  like  in¬ 
finitely  clever  tragic  actors,  who,  for  the 
humor  of  the  thing,  have  put  on  motley 
for  once,  and  are  able  to  throw  a  world 
of  serious  innuendo  into  their  burlesque 
looks,  with  a  sort  of  comedy  which  shall 
be  but  tragedy  seen  from  the  other  side. 
He  brought  his  sketch  to  our  house  to¬ 
day,  and  I  was  present  when  my  father 
questioned  him  and  commended  his 
work.  But  the  lad  seemed  not  greatly 
pleased,  and  left  untasted  the  glass  of 
old  Malaga  which  was  offered  to  him. 
His  father  is  a  somewhat  stern  man,  and 
will  hear  nothing  of  educating  him  as  a 
painter.  Yet  he  is  not  ill-to-do,  and 
has  lately  built  himself  a  new  stone 
house,  big,  and  grey,  and  cold.  Their 
old  plastered  house  with  the  black  tim¬ 
bers,  in  the  Rue  des  Cardinaux,  was  pret¬ 
tier  ;  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Valen¬ 
ciennes. 

October,  1701. 

Chiefly  through  the  solicitations  of  my 
father,  old  Watteau  has  consented  to 
place  Antony  with  a  teacher  of  painting 
here.  I  meet  him  betimes  on  the  way 
to  his  lessons,  as  I  return  from  mass  ; 
for  he  still  works  with  the  masons,  but 
making  the  most  of  late  and  early  hours, 
of  every  moment  of  liberty.  And  then 
he  has  the  feast-days,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  in  this  old-fashioned  place. 
Ah  !  such  gifts  as  his,  surely,  may  once 
in  a  way  make  much  industry  seem 
worth  while.  He  makes  a  wonderful 
progress.  And  yet,  far  from  being  set 
up,  and  too  easily  pleased  with  what, 
after  all,  comes  to  him  so  easily,  he  has, 
my  father  thinks,  too  little  self-approval 
for  ultimate  success.  He  is  apt,  in 
truth,  to  fall  out  too  hastily  with  himself 
and  what  he  produces.  Yet  here  also 
there  is  the  “  golden  mean.”  Yes  !  I 
could  fancy  myself  offended  by  a  sort  of 
irony  which  sometimes  crosses  the  half¬ 
melancholy  sweetness  of  manner  habit¬ 


ual  with  him  ;  only  that,  as  I  can  see, 
he  treats  himself  to  the  same  quality. 

October,  IJOI. 

Antony  Watteau  comes  here  often 
now.  It  is  the  instinct  of  a  natural  fine¬ 
ness  in  him,  to  escape  when  he  can  from 
that  blank  stone  house,  si  peu  historic, 
and  that  homely  old  man  and  woman. 
The  rudeness' of  his  home  has  turned  his 
feeling  for  even  the  simpler  graces  of 
life  into  a  physical  need,  like  hunger  or 
thirst,  which  might  come  to  greed  ;  and 
methinks  he  perhaps  over-values  those 
things.  Still,  made  as  he  is,  his  hard 
fate  in  that  rude  place  must  needs  touch 
one.  And  then,  he  profits  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  my  father,  who  has  much 
knowledge  in  matters  of  art  beyond  his 
own  art  ot  sculpture  ;  and  Antony  is  not 
unwelcome  to  him.  In  these  last  rainy 
weeks  especially,  when  he  can’t  sketch 
out  of  doors,  when  the  wind  only  half 
dries  the  pavement  before  another  tor¬ 
rent  comes,  the  people  stay  at  home,  and 
the  only  sound  from  without  is  the 
creaking  of  a  restless  shutter  on  its 
hinges,  or  the  march  across  the  Place  of 
those  weary  soldiers,  coming  and  going 
so  interminably,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  or  from  battle  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Austrians,  from  victory  or 
defeat — Well  !  he  has  become  like  one 
of  our  family.  "  He  will  go  far  !”  my 
father  declares.  He  will  go  far  in  the 
literal  sense,  if  he  might — to  Paris,  to 
Rome.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our 
Valenciennes  is  a  quiet — nay,  a  sleepy 
place  ;  sleepier  than  ever,  since  it  be¬ 
came  French,  and  ceased  to  be  so  near 
the  frontier.  The  grass  is  growing  deep 
on  our  old  ramparts,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  walk  there — to  walk  there  and  muse  ; 
pleasant  for  a  tame,  unambitious  soul 
such  as  mine. 

December,  1702. 

Antony  Watteau  left  us  for  Paris  this 
morning.  It  came  upon  us  quite 
suddenly.  They  amuse  themselves  in 
Paris.  A  scene-painter  we  have  here, 
well  known  in  Flanders,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  work  in  one  of  the  Parisian 
playhouses  ;  and  young  Watteau,  of 
whom  he  had  some  slight  knowledge, 
has  departed  in  his  company.  He 
doesn’t  know  it  was  I  who  persuaded 
the  scene-painter  to  take  him — that  he 
would  find  the  lad  useful.  We  offered 
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him  our  little  presents  ;  fine  thread-lace 
of  our  own  making  for  his  ruffles  and  the 
like  ;  for  one  must  make  a  figure  in 
Paris  ;  and  he  is  slim  and  well-formed. 
For  myself,  I  presented  him  with  a  silken 
purse  1  had  long  ago  embroidered  for 
another.  Well !  we  shall  follow  his  fort¬ 
unes  (of  which  I  for  one  feel  quite  sure) 
at  a  distance.  Old  Watteau  didn’t  know 
of  his  departure,  and  has  been  here  in 
great  anger. 

December,  1703. 

Twelve  months  ago  to-day  since  An¬ 
tony  went  to  Paris  !  The  first  struggle 
must  be  a  sharp  one  for  an  unknown  lad 
in  that  vast,  over-crowded  place,  even  if 
he  be  as  clever  as  young  Antony  Wat¬ 
teau.  We  may  think,  however,  that  he 
is  on  the  way  to  his  chosen  end,  for  he 
returns  not  home  ;  though,  in  truth,  he 
tells  those  poor  old  people  very  little  of 
himself.  The  apprentices  of  the  M. 
Metayer  for  whom  he  works,  labor  all 
day  long,  each  at  a  single  part  only — 
coiffure,  or  robe,  or  hand — of  the  cheap 
pictures  of  religion  or  fantasy  he  exposes 
for  sale  at  a  low  price,  along  the  foot¬ 
ways  of  the  Pont  Notre- Dame.  Antony 
is  already  the  most  skilful  of  them,  and 
seems  to  have  been  promoted  of  late  to 
work  on  church  pictures.  I  like  the 
thought  of  that.  He  receives  three  livres 
a  week  for  his  pains,  and  his  soup  daily. 

May,  1705. 

Antony  Watteau  has  parted  from  the 
dealer  in  pictures  it  bon  marche,  and 
works  now  with  a  painter  of  furniture 
pieces,  (those  head-pieces  for  doors  and 
the  like,  now  in  fashion,)  who  is  also 
concierge  of  the  Palace  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Antony  is  actually  lodged  some¬ 
where  in  that  grand  place,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  king’s  collection  of  the  Italian 
pictures  he  would  so  willingly  copy.  Its 
gardens  also  are  magnificent,  with  some¬ 
thing,  as  we  understand  from  him,  al¬ 
together  of  a  novel  kind  in  their  dispo¬ 
sition  and  embellishment  Ah  !  how  I 
delight  myself,  in  fancy  at  least,  in  those 
beautiful  gardens,  freer  and  trimmed  less 
stiffly  than  those  of  other  royal  houses. 
Methinks  I  see  him  there,  when  his  long 
summer-day’s  work  is  over,  enjoying  the 
cool  shade  of  the  stately,  broad-foliaged 
trees,  each  of  which  is  a  great  courtier, 
though  it  has  its  way  almost  as  if  ft  be¬ 
longed  to  that  open  and  unbuilt  country 


beyond,  over  which  the  sun  is  sink- 
ing. 

His  thoughts,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  are  not  wholly  away  from 
home,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  subject  of 
a  picture  he  hopes  to  sell  for  as  much  as 
sixty  livres — Un  Depart  de  Troupes— 
Soldiers  Departing — one  of  those  scenes 
of  military  life  one  can  study  so  well 
here  at  Valenciennes. 

June,  1705. 

Young  Watteau  has  returned  home  ; 
— proof,  with  a  character  so  independent 
as  his,  that  things  have  gone  well  with 
him  ;  and  (it  is  agreed  !)  stays  with  us, 
instead  of  in  the  stonemason’s  house. 
The  old  people  suppose  he  comes  to  us 
for  the  sake  of  my  father’s  instruction. 
French  people  as  we  have  become,  we 
are  still  old  Flemish,  if  not  at  heart  yet 
on  the  surface.  Even  in  French  Flan¬ 
ders,  at  Douai  and  Saint  Omer,  as  I 
understand,  in  the  churches  and  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  houses,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
very  streets,  there  is  noticeable  a  minute 
and  scrupulous  air  of  care-taking  and 
neatness.  Antony  Watteau  remarks 
this  more  than  ever  on  returning  to 
Valenciennes,  and  savors  greatly,  after 
his  lodging  in  Paris,  our  Flemish  clean¬ 
liness,  lover  as  he  is  of  distinction  and 
elegance.  Those  worldly  graces  he 
seemed  as  a  young  lad  almost  to  hunger 
and  thirst  for,  as  if  truly  the  mere  adorn¬ 
ments  of  life  were  its  necessaries,  he 
already  takes  as  if  he  had  been  always 
used  to  them.  And  there  is  something 
noble — shall  I  say  ? — in  his  half-disdain¬ 
ful  way  of  serving  himself  with  what  he 
still,  as  I  think,  secretly  values  over¬ 
much.  There  is  an  air  of  seemly 
thought — le  bel  skrieux — about  him, 
which  makes  me  think  of  one  of  those 
grave  old  Dutch  statesmen  in  their 
youth,  such  as  that  famous  William  the 
Silent ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  this  first 
success  of  his,  (greater  indeed  than  its 
actual  value,  as  insuring  for  the  future 
the  full  play  of  his  natural  powers,)  I 
can  trace  like  the  bloom  of  a  flower  upon 
him  ;  and  he  has,  now  and  then,  the 
gaieties  which  from  time  to  time,  surely, 
must  refresh  all  true  artists,  however 
hard-working  and  “  painful.” 

July,  1705. 

The  charm  of  that — his  physiognomy 
and  manner  of  being — has  touched  even 
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my  young  brother,  Jean*Baptiste.  He 
is  greatly  taken  with  Antony,  clings  to 
him  almost  too  attentively,  and  will  be 
nothing  but  a  painter,  though  my  father 
would  have  trained  him  to  follow  his 
own  profession.  It  may  do  the  child 
good.  He  needs  the  expansion  of  some 
generous  sympathy  or  sentiment  in  that 
close  little  soul  of  his,  as  I  have  thought, 
watching  sometimes  how  his  small  face 
and  hands  are  moved  in  sleep.  A  child 
of  ten  who  cares  only  to  save  and  pos¬ 
sess,  to  hoard  his  tiny  savings  !  Yet  he 
is  not  otherwise  selfish,  and  loves  us 
all  with  a  warm  heart.  Just  nowit  is 
the  moments  of  Antony’s  company  he 
counts,  like  a  little  miser.  Well  !  that 
may  save  him  perhaps  from  developing 
a  certain  meanness  of  character  I  have 
sometimes  feared  for  him. 

August,  1705. 

We  returned  home  late  this  summer 
evening— Antony  Watteau,  my  father 
and  sisters,  young  Jean-Baptiste,  and 
myself — from  an  excursion  to  Saint- 
Amand,  in  celebration  of  Antony’s  last 
day  with  us.  After  visiting  the  great 
abbey-church  and  its  range  of  chapels, 
with  their  costly  encumbrance  of  carved 
shrines  and  golden  reliquaries  and  fune¬ 
ral  scutcheons  in  the  colored  glass,  half 
seen  through  a  rich  enclosure  of  marble 
and  brass  work,  we  supped  at  the  little 
inn  in  the  forest.  Antony,  looking  well 
in  his  new-fashioned,  long-skirted  coat, 
and  taller  than  he  really  is,  made  us  bring 
our  cream  and  wild  strawberries  out  of 
doors,  ranging  ourselves  according  to  his 
judgment  (for  a  hasty  sketch  in  that  big 
pocketbook  he  carries)  on  the  soft  slope 
of  one  of  those  fresh  spaces  in  the  wood 
where  the  trees  unclose  a  little,  while 
Jean-Baptiste  and  my  youngest  sister 
danced  a  minuet  on  the  grass,  to  the 
notes  of  some  strolling  lutanist  who 
had  found  us  out.  He  is  visibly  cheer¬ 
ful  at  the  thought  of  his  return  to  Paris, 
and  became  for  a  moment  freer  and  more 
animated  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  as 
he  discoursed  to  us  about  the  paintings 
of  Rubens  in  the  church  here.  His 
words,  as  he  spoke  of  them,  seemed 
full  of  a  kind  of  rich  sunset  with  some 
moving  glory  within  it.  Yet  I  like  far 
better  than  any  of  these  pictures  of 
Rubens  a  work  of  that  old  Dutch  mas¬ 
ter,  Peter  Porbus,  which  hangs,  though 
Nbw  Sseixs.— Vol.  No.  XLII.,  6 
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almost  out  of  sight  indeed,  in  our 
church  at  home.  The  patron  saints, 
simple  and  standing  firmly  on  either 
side,  present  two  homely  old  people  to 
Our  Lady  enthroned  in  the  midsL  with 
the  look  and  attitude  of  one  for  whom, 
amid  her  "glories,”  (depicted  in  dim 
little  circular  pictures,  set  in  the  open¬ 
ings  of  a  chaplet  of  pale  flowers  around 
her,)  all  feelings  are  over,  except  a  great 
pitifulness  ;  and  her  robe  of  shadowy 
blue  suits  my  eyes  better  far  than  the 
hot  flesh-tints  of  the  Medicean  ladies  of 
the  great  Peter  Paul,  in  spite  of  that  am¬ 
plitude  and  royal  ease  of  action  under 
their  stiff  court-costumes,  at  which  An¬ 
tony  Watteau  declares  himself  in  dis¬ 
may. 

August,  1705. 

I  have  just  returned  from  early  mass. 
I  lingered  long  after  the  office  was  over, 
watching,  and  pondering  how  in  the 
world  one  could  help  a  small  bird  which 
had  flown  into  the  church  but  could  find 
no  way  out  again.  I  suspect  it  will  re¬ 
main  there,  fluttering  round  and  round 
distractedly,  far  up  under  the  arched 
roof,  till  it  dies  exhausted.  I  seem  to 
have  heard  of  some  one  who  likened 
man’s  life  to  a  bird,  passing  just  once 
only,  on  some  winter  night,  from  win¬ 
dow  to  window,  across  a  cheerfully- 
lighted  hall.  The  bird,  taken  captive 
by  the  ill-luck  of  a  nsoment,  repeating 
its  issueless  circle  till  it  expires,  within 
the  close  vaulting  of  that  great  stone 
church — human  life  may  be  like  that 
bird  too  ! 

Antony  Watteau  returned  to  Paris  yes¬ 
terday.  Yes  ! — Certainly  great  heights  of 
achievement  would  seem  to  lie  before 
him — access  to  regions  where  one  may 
find  it  increasingly  hard  to  follow  him 
even  in  imagination,  and  figure  to  one’s 
self  after  what  manner  his  life  moves 
therein. 

yanuary,  1709. 

Antony  Watteau  has  competed  for 
what  is  called  the  Prix  de  Rome,  desir¬ 
ing  greatly  to  profit  by  the  grand  estab¬ 
lishment  founded  at  Rome  by  King 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  French  artists.  He  obtained 
only  the  second  place,  but  does  not  re¬ 
nounce  his  desire  to  make  the  journey  to 
Italy.  Could  I  save  enough  by  careful 
economies  for  that  purpose  ?  It  might 
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be  conveyed  to  him  in  some  indirect 
way  that  would  not  offend. 

February,  1712. 

We  read,  with  much  pleasure  for  all  of 
us,  in  the  Gazette  to*day,  among  other 
events  of  the  great  world,  that  Antony 
Watteau  had  been  elected  to  the  Acade* 
my  of  painting  under  the  new  title  of 
Peinire  des  Fites  Galantes,  and  had  been 
named  also  Peintre  du  Rot.  My  brother, 
Jean-Baptiste,  ran  to  tell  the  news  to 
old  Jean-Philippe  and  Michelle  Wat¬ 
teau. 

A  new  manner  of  painting  !  The  old 
furniture  of  people's  rooms  must  needs 
be  changed  throughout,  it  would  seem, 
to  accord  with  this  painting  ;  or  rather, 
the  painting  is  designed  exclusively  to 
suit  one  particular  kind  of  apartment — a 
manner  of  painting  greatly  prized,  as  we 
understand,  by  those  Parisian  judges 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  whatever  is 
most  enjoyable  in  the  arts — such  is  the 
achievement  of  the  young  Watteau  !  He 
looks  to  receive  more  orders  for  his 
work  than  he  will  be  able  to  execute. 
He  will  certainly  relish— he  so  elegant, 
so  hungry  for  the  colors  of  life — a  free 
intercourse  with  those  wealthy  lovers  of 
the  arts,  M.  de  Crozat,  M.  de  Julienne, 
the  Abb^  de  la  Koque,  the  Count  de 
Caylus,  and  M.  Gersaint,  the  famous 
dealer  in  pictures,*who  are  so  anxious  to 
lodge  him  in  their  fine  hdtels,  and  to  have 
him  of  their  company  at  their  country 
houses.  Paris,  we  hear,  has  never  been 
wealthier  and  more  luxurious  than  now  : 
and  the  great  ladies  outbid  each  other  to 
have  his  work  upon  their  very  fans. 
Those  vast  fortunes,  however,  seem  to 
change  hands  very  rapidly.  And  An¬ 
tony’s  new  manner  ?  I  am  unable  even 
to  divine  it — to  conceive  the  trick  and 
effect  of  it — at  all.  Only,  something  of 
lightness  and  coquetry  I  discern  there, 
at  variance,  methinks,  with  his  own  sin¬ 
gular  gravity,  and  even  sadness,  of  mien 
and  mind,  more  answerable  to  the  stately 
apparelling  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV., 
or  of  Lewis  XV.,  in  these  old,  sombre 
Spanish  houses  of  ours. 

March,  1713. 

We  have  all  been  very  happy — Jean- 
Baptiste,  as  if  in  a  delightful  dream. 
Antony  Watteau,  being  consulted  with 


regard  to  the  lad’s  training  as  a  painter, 
has  most  generously  offered  to  receive 
him  for  his  own  pupil.  My  father,  for 
some  reason  unknown  for  me,  seemed 
to  hesitate  at  the  first ;  but  Jean-Bap¬ 
tiste,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Antony  visi¬ 
bly  refines  and  beautifies  his  whole  na¬ 
ture,  has  won  the  necessary  permission, 
and  this  dear  young  brother  will  leave 
us  to-morrow.  Our  regrets  and  his,  at 
his  parting  from  us  for  the  first  time, 
overtook  our  joy  at  his  good  fortune  by 
surprise,  at  the  last  moment,  just  as  we 
were  about  to  bid  each  other  good-night. 
For  a  while  there  had  seemed  to  be  an 
uneasiness  under  our  cheerful  talk,  as  if 
each  one  present  were  concealing  some¬ 
thing  with  an  effort ;  and  it  was  Jean- 
Baptiste  himself  who  gave  way  at  last. 
And  then  we  sat  down  again,  still  to¬ 
gether,  and  allowed  free  play  to  what 
was  in  our  hearts,  almost  till  morning, 
my  sisters  weeping  much.  I  know  bet¬ 
ter  how  to  control  myself.  In  a  few 
days  that  delightful  new  life  will  have 
begun  for  him  :  and  I  have  made  him 
promise  to  write  often  to  us.  With  how 
small  a  part  of  my  whole  life  shall  I  be 
really  living  at  Valenciennes  ! 

yanuary,  1714. 

Jean-Philippe  Watteau  has  received 
a  letter  from  his  son  to-day.  Old 
Michelle  Watteau,  whose  sight  is  failing, 
though  she  still  works  (half  by  touch,  in¬ 
deed)  at  her  pillow-lace,  was  glad  to  hear 
me  read  the  letter  aloud  more  than 
once.  It  recounts — how  modestly  and 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  ! — his  late 
successes.  And  yet ! — does  he,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  these  old  parents,  whom  he  has 
forgiven  for  their  hard  treatment  of  him, 
purposely  underrate  his  great  good  fort¬ 
une  and  present  happiness,  not  to  shock 
them  too  much  by  the  contrast  between 
the  delicate  enjoyments  of  the  life  he 
now  leads  among  the  wealthy  and  re¬ 
fined,  and  that  bald  existence  of  theirs 
in  his  old  home  ?  A  life,  agitated,  exi¬ 
gent,  unsatisfying  ! — That  is  what  this 
letter  discloses,  below  so  attractive  a 
surface.  As  his  gift  expands  so  does 
that  incurable  restlessness,  one  supposed 
but  a  humor  natural  to  a  promising 
youth  who  had  still  everything  to  do* 
And  now,  the  one  realised  enjoyment  he 
has  of  all  this  might  seem  to  be  the 
thought  of  the  independence  it  has  pur- 
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chased  him.  so  that  he  can  escape  from 
one  lodging'place  to  another,  just  as  it 
may  please  him.  He  has  already  de¬ 
serted,  somewhat  incontinently,  more 
than  one  of  those  fine  houses,  the  liberal 
air  of  which  he  used  so  (greatly  to  affect, 
and  which  have  so  readily  received  him. 
Has  he  failed  really  to  Rrasp  the  fact  of 
his  great  success  and  the  rewards  that 
lie  ^fore  him  ?  At  all  events,  he  seems, 
after  all,  not  greatly  to  value  that  fine 
world  he  is  now  privileged  to  enter,  and 
has  certainly  but  little  relish  for  his  own 
works — those  works  which  I  for  one  so 
thirst  to  see. 

March,  1714. 

We  were  all — Jean-Philippe,  Michelle 
Watteau,  and  ourselves — half  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  visit  from  Antony  ;  and  to¬ 
day,  quite  suddenly,  he  is  with  us.  I 
was  lingering  after  early  mass  this  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  church  of  Saint  Vaast.  It  is 
good  for  me  to  be  there.  Our  people 
lie  under  one  of  the  great  marble  slabs 
before  the  jubi,  some  of  the  memorial 
brass  balusters  of  which  are  engraved 
with  their  names  and  the  dates  of  their 
decease.  The  settle  of  carved  oak  which 
runs  all  round  the  wide  nave  is  my 
father's  own  work.  The  quiet  spa¬ 
ciousness  of  the  place  is  itself  like  a 
meditation,  an  acte  tie  recueillement,  and 
clears  away  the  confusions  of  the  heart. 
I  suppose  the  heavy  droning  of  the 
carillon  had  smothered  the  sound  of  bis 
footsteps,  for  on  my  turning  round,  when 
I  supposed  myself  alone,  Antony  Wat¬ 
teau  was  standing  near  me.  Constant 
observer,  as  he  is,  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  things,  he  visits  places  of 
this  kind  at  odd  times.  He  has  left 
Jean-Baptiste  at  work  in  Paris,  and  will 
stay  this  time  with  the  old  people,  not 
at  our  house  :  though  he  has  spent  the 
better  part  of  to-day  in  my  father’s 
workroom.  He  hasn  t  yet  put  off,  in 
spite  of  all  his  late  intercourse  With  the 
great  world,  his  distant  and  preoccupied 
manner — a  manner,  it  is  true,  the  same 
to  every  one.  It  is  certainly  not  through 
pride  in  his  success,  as  some  might 
fancy,  for  he  was  thus  always.  It  is 
rather  as  if,  with  all  that  success,  life 
and  its  daily  social  routine  were  some¬ 
what  of  a  burden  to  him. 

April,  1714. 

At  last  we  shall  understand  something 
of  that  new  style  of  his — the  WatUau 


style — so  much  relished  by  the  great 
world  of  Paris.  He  has’taken  it  into 
his  kind  head  to  paint  and  decorate  our 
chief  salon — the  room  with  the  three 
long  windows,  which  occupies  the  first 
floor  of  the  house. 

The  room  was  a  landmark,  as  we  used 
to  think,  an  inviolable  milestone  and 
landmark,  of  old  Valenciennes  fashion 
— that  sombre  style,  indulging  much  in 
contrasts  of  black  or  deep  brown  with 
white,  which  the  Spaniards  left  behind 
them  here.  Doubtless  their  ejes  had 
found  its  shadows  cool  and  pleasant, 
when  they  shut  themselves  in  from  the 
cutting  sunshine  of  their  own  country. 
But  in  our  country,  where  we  must  needs 
economise  not  the  shade  but  the  sun,  its 
grandiosity  weighs  a  little  on  one’ s  spirits. 
Well !  the  rough  plaster  we  used  to  cover 
as  well  as  might  be  with  morsels  of  old 
arras  a  personnages,  is  replaced  by  dainty 
panelling  of  wood,  with  mimic  columns, 
and  a  quite  aerial  scroll-work,  around 
sunken  spaces  of  a  pale-rose  stuff,  and 
certain  oval  openings — two  over  the 
doors,  opening  on  each  side  of  the  grand 
canape,  which  faces  the  windows,  one  over 
the  chimney-piece,  and  one  above  the 
bahut  which  forms  its  vis-cS-vis — four 
spaces  in  all,  to  be  filled  by  and  by  with 
“  fantasies'  ’  of  the  Four  Seasons,  painted 
by  his  own  hand.  He^  will  send  us  from 
Paris  fauteuils  of  a  new  pattern  he  has 
devised,  suitably  coveftd,  and  a  painted 
clavecin.  Our  old  silver  flambeaux  look 
well  on  the  chimney-piece.  Odd,  faint- 
colored  flowers  fill  coquettishly  the  little 
empty  spaces  here  and  there,  like  ghosts 
of  nosegays  left  by  visitors  long  ago, 
which  paled  thus,  sympathetically,  at  the 
decease  of  their  old  owners  ;  for,  in 
spite  of  its  new-fashionedness,  all  this 
array  is  really  less  like  a  new  thing  than 
the  last  fuiviving  result  of  all  the  more 
lightsome  adornments  of  past  times. 
Only,  the  very  walls  seem  to  cry  out — 
No  !  to  make  delicate  insinuation,  for  a 
music,  a  conversation,  nimbler  than  any 
we  have  known,  or  are  likely  to  find  here. 
For  himself,  he  converses  well,  but  veiy 
sparingly.  He  assures  us,  indeed,  that 
this  new  style  is  in  truth  a  thing  of  old 
days,  of  his  own  old  days  here  in  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  when,  working  long  hours  as  a 
mason’s  boy,  he  in  fancy  reclothed  the 
walls  of  this  or  that  house  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in,  with  this  fairy  arrangement ; 
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— itself  like  a  piece  of  “  chamber- 
music,”  methinks,  part  answering  to 
part  ;  while  no  too  trenchant  note  is 
allowed  to  break  through  the  delicate 
harmony  of  white,  and  pale  red,  and 
little  golden  touches.  Yet  it  is  all  very 
comfortable  also,  it  must  be  confessed  ; 
with  an  elegant  open  place  for  the  fire, 
instead  of  the  big  old  stove  of  brown 
tiles.  The  ancient,  heavy  furniture  of 
our  grandparents  goes  up,  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  into  the  grenier,  much  against  my 
father’s  inclination.  To  reconcile  him 
to  the  change,  Antony  is  painting  his 
portrait  in  a  vast  perruque,  and  with 
more  vigorous  massing  of  light  and 
shadow  than  he  is  wont  to  permit  him¬ 
self. 

yunet  1714. 

He  has  completed  the  ovals — The 
Four  Seasons.  Oh  !  the  summer-like 
grace,  the  freedom  and  softness  of  the 
“Summer” — a  hayheld  such  as  we 
visited  to-day,  but  boundless,  and  with 
touches  of  level  Italian  architecture  in 
the  hot,  white,  elusive  distance,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  fairy  hayrakes  and 
the  like,  suspended  from  tree  to  tree, 
with  that  wonderful  lightness  which  is 
one  of  the  charms  of  his  work.  I  can 
understand  through  this,  at  last,  what  it 
is  he  enjoys,  what  he  selects  by  prefer¬ 
ence  from  all  that  various  world  we  pass 
our  lives  in.  I  am  struck  by  the  purity 
of  the  room  he  has  refashioned  for  us — 
a  sort  of  moral  purity  ;  yet,  in  the  forms 
and  colors  of  things.  Is  the  actual  life 
of  Paris,  to  which  he  will  soon  return, 
equally  pure,  that  it  relishes  this  kind  of 
thing  so  strongly  ?  Only,  methinks  'tis 
a  pity  to  incorporate  so  much  of  his 
work,  of  himself,  with  objects  of  use 
which  must  perish  by  use,  or  disappear, 
like  our  own  old  furniture,  with  mere 
change  of  fashion. 

July,  1714. 

On  the  last  day  of  Antony  Watteau’s 
visit  we  made  a  party  to  Cambrai.  We 
entered  the  cathedral  church  ;  it  was  the 
hour  of  Vespers,  and  it  happened  that 
Monseigneur  le  Prince  de  Cambrai  was 
in  his  place  in  the  choir.  He  appears 
of  great  age,  assists  but  rarely  at  the  of¬ 
fices  of  religion,  and  is  never  to  be  seen 
in  Paris  ;  and  Antony  had  much  desired 
to  behold  him.  Cert.ainly,  it  was  worth 
while  to  have  come  so  far  only  to  see 
him,  and  hear  him  give  his  pontifical 


blessing,  in  a  voice  feeble  but  of  infinite 
sweetness,  and  with  an  inexpressibly 
graceful  movement  of  the  hands.  A 
veritable  grand  seigneur !  His  refined 
old  age,  the  impress  of  genius  and  honors, 
even  his  disappointments,  concur  with 
natural  graces  to  make  him  seem  ton 
distinguished  (a  fitter  word  fails  me)  for 
this  world.  Omnia  Vanitas !  he  seems 
to  say,  yet  with  a  profound  resignation, 
which  makes  the  things  we  are  most  of 
us  so  fondly  occupied  with  seem  petty 
enough.  Omnia  Vanitas! — is  that  in¬ 
deed  the  proper  comment  on  our  lives, 
coming,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  from  one 
who  might  have  made  his  own  all  that 
life  has  to  bestow  ?  Yet  he  was  never 
to  be  seen  at  court,  and  has  lived  here 
almost  an  exile.  Was  our  “  Great  King 
Lewis”  jealous  of  a  \r\xG  grand  seigneur, 
or  grand  monarque  by  natural  gift  and 
the  favor  of  heaven,  that  he  could  not 
endure  his  presence  ? 

July,  1714. 

My  own  portrait  remains  unfinished 
at  his  sudden  departure.  I  sat  for  it  in 
a  walking-dress,  made  under  his  direc¬ 
tion — a  gown  of  a  peculiar  silken  stuff, 
falling  into  an  abundance  of  small  folds, 
giving  me  “  a  certain  air  of  piquancy” 
which  pleases  him,  but  is  far  enough  from 
my  true  self.  My  old  Flemish  faille, 
which  I  shall  always  wear,  suits  me  bet¬ 
ter. 

I  notice  that  our  good-hearted  but 
sometimes  difficult  friend  said  little  of 
our  brother  Jean-Baptiste,  though  he 
knows  us  so  anxious  on  his  account— 
spoke  only  of  his  constant  industry, 
cautiously,  and  not  altogether  with  satis¬ 
faction,  as  if  the  sight  of  it  wearied 
him. 

Sepiember,  1714- 

Will  Antony  ever  accomplish  that 
long-pondered  journey  to  Italy  ?  For 
his  own  sake,  I  should  be  glad  he  might. 
Yet  it  seems  desolately  far,  across  those 
great  hills  and  plains.  I  remember  how 
I  formed  a  plan  for  providing  him  with 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But 
that  he  no  longer  needs. 

With  myself,  how  to  pass  time  be¬ 
comes  sometimes  the  question  ; — una¬ 
voidably,  though  it  strikes  me  as  a  thing 
unspeakably  sad  in  a  life  so  short  as 
ours.  The  sullenness  of  a  long  wet  day 
is  yielding  just  now  to  an  outburst  of 
watery  sunset,  which  strikes  from  the 
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far  horizon  of  this  quiet  world  of  ours, 
over  fields  and  willow-woods,  upon  the 
shifty  weather-vanes,  and  long-pointed 
windows  of  the  tower  on  the  square — 
from  which  the  Angelus  is  sounding — 
with  a  momentary  promise  of  a  fine 
night.  I  prefer  the  Salut  at  Saint  Vaast. 
The  walk  thither  is  a  longer  one  ;  and  I 
have  a  fancy  always  that  I  may  meet 
Antony  Watteau  there  again,  any  time  ; 
just  as,  when  a  child,  having  found  one 
day  a  tiny  box  in  the  shape  of  a  silver 
coin,  for  long  afterwards  I  used  to  try 
every  piece  of  money  that  came  into  ray 
hands,  expecting  it  to  open. 

September,  1714. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  Watteau  cham¬ 
ber  for  the  coolness,  this  sultry  evening. 
A  sudden  gust  of  wind  ruffled  the  lights 
in  the  sconces  on  the  walls  ;  the  distant 
rumblings,  which  have  continued  all  the 
afternoon,  broke  out  at  last :  and  through 
the  driving  rain,  a  coach,  rattling  across 
the  Place,  stops  at  our  door  ;  and  in  a 
moment  Jean-Baptiste  is  with  us  once 
again  ;  but  with  bitter  tears  in  his  eyes  ; 
— dismissed  ! 

October,  1714. 

Jean-Baptiste  !  he,  too,  rejected  by 
Antony  !  It  makes  our  friendship  and 
fraternal  sympathy  closer.  And  still,  as 
he  works,  not  less  sedulously  than  of  old, 
and  still  so  full  of  loyalty  to  his  old 
master,  in  that  Watteau  chamber,  I  seem 
to  see  Antony  himself,  of  whom  Jean- 
Baptiste  dares  not  yet  speak, — to  come 
very  near  to  his  work,  and  understand 
his  great  parts.  And  Jean-Baptiste's 
work  may  stand,  for  the  future,  as  the 
central  interest  of  my  life.  1  bury  my¬ 
self  in  that. 

February,  1715. 

If  I  understand  anything  of  these 
matters,  Antony  Watteau  paints  that 
delicate  life  of  Paris  so  excellently,  with 
so  much  spirit,  partly  because,  after  all, 
he  looks  down  upon  it,  or  despises  it. 
To  persuade  myself  of  that,  is  my  wom¬ 
anly  satisfaction  for  his  preference — 
his  apparent  preference — for  a  world  so 
different  from  mine.  Those  coquetries, 
those  vain  and  perishable  graces,  can  be 
rendered  so  perfectly  only  through  an 
intimate  understanding  of  them.  For 
him,  to  understand  must  be  to  despise 
them  ;  while  (I  think  I  know  why)  he 
yet  undergoes  their  fascination.  Hence 
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that  discontent  with  himself  which  keeps 
pace  with  his  fame.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  him — he  would  have  enjoyed  a 
purer  and  more  real  happiness — had  he 
remained  here,  obscure  ;  as  it  might 
have  been  better  for  me  ! 

It  is  altogether  different  with  Jean- 
Baptiste.  He  approaches  that  life,  and 
all  its  pretty  nothingness,  from  a  level 
no  higher  than  its  own  ;  and,  beginning 
just  where  Antony  Watteau  leaves  off  in 
disdain,  produces  a  solid  and  veritable 
likeness  of  it,  and  of  its  ways. 

•  March,  1715. 

There  are  points  in  his  painting  (I  ap¬ 
prehend  this  through  his  own  persistently 
modest  observations)  at  which  he  works 
out  his  purpose  more  excellently  than 
Watteau  ;  of  whom  he  has  trusted  him¬ 
self  to  speak  at  last,  with  a  wonderful 
self-effacement,  pointing  out  in  each  of 
those  pictures,  for  the  rest  so  just  and 
true,  how  Antony  would  have  managed 
this  or  that  ;  and,  with  what  an  easy 
superiority,  have  done  the  thing  better 
— done  the  impossible. 

February,  1716. 

There  are  good  things,  attractive 
things,  in  life,  meant  for  one  and  not  for 
another — not  meant  perhaps  for  me  ;  as 
there  are  pretty  clothes  which  are  not 
suitable  for  every  one.  I  find  a  certain 
immobility  of  disposition  in  me,  to 
quicken  or  interfere  with  which  is  like 
physical  pain.  He,  so  brilliant,  petu¬ 
lant,  mobile  !  I  am  better  far  beside 
Jean-Baptiste — in  contact  with  his  quiet, 
even  labor,  and  manner  of  being.  At 
first  he  did  the  work  to  which  he  had  set 
himself,  sullenly  ;  but  the  mechanical 
labor  of  it  has  cleared  his  mind  and 
temper  at  last,  as  a  sullen  day  turns 
quite  clear  and  fine  by  imperceptible 
change.  With  the  earliest  dawn  he  en¬ 
ters  his  atelier,  the  Watteau  chamber, 
where  he  remains  at  work  all  day.  The 
dark  evenings  he  spends  in  industrious 
preparation  with  the  crayon  for  the  pict¬ 
ures  he  is  to  finish  during  the  hours  of 
daylight.  His  toil  is  also  his  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  he  goes  but  rarely  into  the  society 
whose  manners  he  has  to  reproduce. 
His  animals,  pet  animals,  (he  knows  it  !) 
are  mere  toys.  But  he  finishes  a  large 
number  of  works,  dessus  de portes,  clave- 
fin  cases,  and  the  like.  His  happiest. 
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most  genial  moments,  he  puts,  like  sav¬ 
ings  of  fine  gold,  into  one  particular 
picture  (true  opus  magnum^  as  he  hopes) 
La  Balanfoire.  He  has  the  secret  of 
surprising  effects  with  a  certain  pearl- 
grey  silken  stuff  of  his  predilection  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  paints  hands 
— which  a  draughtsman,  of  course, 
should  understand  at  least  twice  as  well 
as  all  other  people — with  surpassing  ex¬ 
pression. 

March,  1716. 

Is  it  the  depressing  result  of  this 
labor,  of  a  too-exacting  labor  ?  I  know 
not.  But  at  times  (it  is  his  one  melan¬ 
choly)  he  expresses  a  strange  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  poverty,  of  penury,  and  mean 
surroundings  in  old  age  ;  reminding  me 
of  that  childish  disposition  to  hoard, 
which  I  noticed  in  him  of  old.  And 
then — inglorious  Watteau,  as  he  is  !-~at 
times,  that  steadiness  in  which  he  is 
so  great  a  contrast  to  Antony,  as  it  were 
accumulates,  changes,  into  a  ray  of 
genius,  a  grace,  an  inexplicable  touch  of 
truth,  in  which  all  his  heaviness  leaves 
him  for  a* while,  and  he  actually  goes 
beyond  the  master  ;  as  himself  protests 
to  me,  yet  modestly.  And  still,  it  is 
precisely  at  those  moments  that  he  feels 
most  the  difference  between  himself  and 
Antony  Watteau.  In  that  country,  all 
the  pebbles  are  golden  nuggets,  he  says  ; 
with  perfect  good  humor. 

June,  1717. 

'Tis  truly  in  a  delightful  abode  that 
Antony  Watteau  is  just  now  lodged — 
the  hdtel,  or  town-house  of  M.  de 
Crozat,  which  is  not  only  a  comfortable 
dwelling-place,  but  also  a  precious 
museum  lucky  people  go  far  to  see. 
Jean -Baptiste,  too,  has  seen  the  place, 
and  describes  it.  The  antiquities,  beau¬ 
tiful  curiosities  of  all  sorts — above  all, 
the  original  drawings  of  those  old  mas¬ 
ters  Antony  so  greatly  admires— are  ar¬ 
ranged  all  around  one  there,  that  the 
influence,  the  genius  of  those  things  may 
imperceptibly  play  upon,  and  enter  into 
one,  and  form  what  one  does.  The 
house  is  situated  near  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
but  has  a  large  garden  about  it.  M. 
de  Crozat  gives  his  musical  parties  there, 
and  Antony  Watteau  has  painted  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  apartments  with  the 
Four  Seasons,  after  the  manner  of  ours, 
but  ’doubtless  improved  by  second 


thoughts.  This  beautiful  place  is  now 
Antony’s  home  for  a  while.  The  house 
has  but  one  story,  with  attics  in  its 
mansard  roof,  like  those  of  a  farmhouse 
in  the  country.  I  fancy  Antony  fled 
thither  for  a  few  moments,  from  the 
visitors  who  weary  him  ;  breathing  the 
freshness  of  that  dewy  garden  in  the 
very  midst  of  Paris.  As  for  me,  I  suf¬ 
focate,  this  summer  afternoon  in  this 
pretty  Watteau  chamber  of  ours,  where 
Jean-Baptiste  is  working  so  contentedly. 

May,  1717. 

In  spite  of  what  happened,  Jean-Bap¬ 
tiste  has  been  looking  forward  to  a  visit 
to  Valenciennes  which  Antony  Watteau 
proposes  to  make.  He  hopes  always 
— has  a  patient  hope — that  Antony’s 
former  patronage  of  him  may  be  revived. 
And  now  he  is  among  us,  actually  at  his 
work — restless  and  disquieting,  meagre, 
like  a  woman  with  some  nervous  mala¬ 
dy.  Is  it  pity,  then,  but  pity,  one  must 
feel  for  the  brilliant  one  ?  He  has  been 
criticising  the  work  of  Jean-Baptiste, 
who  takes  his  judgments  generously, 
gratefully.  Can  it  be  that,  after  all,  he 
despises,  and  is  no  true  lover  of  his  own 
art,  and  is  but  chilled  by  an  enthusiasm 
for  it  in  another,  such  as  that  of  Jean- 
Baptiste  ? — as  if  Jean-Baptiste  over¬ 
valued  it,  or  as  if  some  ignobleness  or 
blunder,  and  a  sign  that  he  has  really 
missed  his  aim,  started  out  of  his  work 
at  the  sound  of  praise — as  if  such  praise 
could  hardly  be  altogether  sincere. 

June,  1717. 

And  at  last  one  has  actual  sight  of  his 
work — what  it  is.  He  has  brought  with 
him  certain  long-cherished  designs  to 
finish  here  in  quiet,  as  he  protests  he 
has  never  finished  before.  That  charm¬ 
ing  noblesse— C2iTi  it  be  really  so  distin¬ 
guished  to  the  minutest  point,  so  natu¬ 
rally  aristocratic  ?  Half  in  masquerade, 
playing  the  drawing-room  or  garden 
comedy  of  life,  these  persons  have  upon 
them,  not  less  than  the  landscape  he 
composes,  and  among  the  accidents  of 
which'they  group  themselves  with  such 
a  perfect  fittingness — a  certain  light  we 
should  seek  for  in  vain,  upon  anything 
real.  For  their  framework  they  have 
around  them  a  veritable  architecture — a 
tree-architecture — of  which  those  moss- 
grown  balusters,  termes,  statues,  foun- 
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tains,  are  really  but  members.  Only,  as 
I  gaze  upon  those  windless  afternoons, 

I  hnd  myself  always  saying  to  myself  in* 
voluntarily,  “  The  evening  will  be  a  wet 
one."  The  storm  is  always  brooding 
through  the  massy  splendor  of  the  trees, 
above  those  sun*dried  glades  or  lawns, 
where  delicate  children  may  be  trusted 
thinly  clad  :  and  the  secular  trees  them¬ 
selves  will  hardly  outlast  another  genera¬ 
tion. 

j  July,  1717. 

There  has  been  an  exhibition  of  his 
pictures  in  the  Hall  of  the  Academy  of 
Saint  Luke  ;  and  all  the  world  has  been 
to  see. 

Yes  !  Besides  that  unreal,  imaginary 
light  ^upon  these  scenes  and  persons, 
which  is  a  pure  gift  of  his,  there  was  a 
light,  a  p>oetry,  in  those  persons  and 
things  themselves,  close  at  hand,  we  had 
not  seen.  He  has  enabled  us  to  see  it  ; 
we  are  so  much  the  better-off  thereby, 
and  I,  for  one,  the  better.  The  world 
he  sets  before  us  so  engagingly  has  its 
care  for  purity,  its  cleanly  preferences, 
in  what  one  is  to  see — in  the  outsides  of 
things — and  there  is  something,  a  sign, 
a  memento,  at  the  least,  even  in  that. 
There  is  my  simple  notion,  wholly 
womanly  perhaps,  but  which  I  may  hold 
by,  of  the  purpose  of  the  arts. 

August,  1717. 

And  yet !  (to  read  my  mind,  my  ex¬ 
perience,  in  somewhat  different  terms) 
methinks  Antony  Watteau  reproduces 
that  gallant  world,  those  patched  and 
powdered  ladies  and  fine  cavaliers,  so 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  despises  it :  if  this  be  a  possi¬ 
ble  condition  of  excellent  artistic  pro¬ 
duction.  People  talk  of  a  new  era  now 
dawning  upon  the  world,  of  fraternity, 
liberty,  humanity,  of  a  novel  sort  of 
social  freedom  in  which  men’s  natural 
goodness  of  heart  will  blossom  at  a 
thousand  points  hitherto  repressed,  of 
wars  disappearing  from  the  world  in  an 
infinite,  benevolent  ease  of  life — yes  ! 
perhaps  of  infinite  littleness  also.  And 
it  is  the  outward  manner  of  that,  which, 
partly  by  anticipation,  and  through  pure 
intellectual  power,  Antony  Watteau  has 
caught,  together  with  a  flattering  some¬ 
thing  of  his  own,  added  thereto  Him¬ 
self  really  of  the  old  time — that  serious 
old  time  which  is  passing  away,  the 


impress  of  which  he  carries  on  his 
physiognomy — he  dignifies,  by  what  in 
him  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pro¬ 
found  melancholy,  the  essential  insig¬ 
nificance  of  what  he  wills  to  touch  in 
all  that ;  transforming  its  mere  pettiness 
into  grace.  It  looks  certainly  very 
graceful,  fresh,  animated,  "piquant." 
as  they  love  to  say — yes  !  and  withal,  I 
repeat,  perfectly  pure  ;  and  may  well  \ 
congratulate  itself  on  the  loan  of  a  falla¬ 
cious  grace,  not  its  own.  For  in  truth 
Antony  Watteau  is  still  the  mason’s  boy, 
and  deals  with  that  world  under  a  fasci¬ 
nation,  of  the  nature  of  which  he  is  half¬ 
conscious  methinks,  puzzled  at  "  the 
queer  trick  he  possesses,’’  to  use  his 
own  phrase.  You  see  him  growing  ever 
more  and  more  meagre,  as  he  goes 
through  the  world  and  its  applause. 
Yet  he  reaches  with  wonderful  sagacity 
the  secret  of  an  adjustment  of  colors;  a 
coiffure,  a  toilette,  setting  I  know  not 
what  air  of  real  superiority  on  such 
things.  He  will  never  overcome  his 
early  training  ;  and  these  light  things 
will  possess  for  him  always  a  kind  of 
worth,  as  characterising  that  impossible 
or  forbidden  world  which  the  mason’s 
boy  saw  through  the  closed  gateways  of 
the  enchanted  garden.  Those  trifling 
and  petty  graces,  insignia  to  him  of  that 
nobler  world  of  aspiration  and  idea,  even 
now  that  he  is  aware,  as  1  conceive,  of 
their  true  littleness,  bring  back  to  him, 
by  the  power  of  association,  all  the  old 
magical  exhilaration  of  his  dream,  his 
dream  of  a  better  world  than  the  real 
one.  There  is  the  formula,  as  I  appre¬ 
hend,  of  his  success — of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  hold  on  things  so  alien  from  him¬ 
self.  And  I  think  there  is  more  real 
hilarity  in  my  brother’s  files  champtlres 
— more  truth  to  life,  and  therefore  less 
distinction.  Yes  !  the  world  profits  by 
such  reflection  of  its  poor,  coarse  self, 
in  one  who  renders  all  its  caprices  from 
the  height  of  a  Corneille.  That  is  my 
way  of  making  up  to  myself  for  the  fact 
that  I  think  his  days  too  would  have 
been  really  happier  had  he  remained 
obscure  at  Valenciennes. 

September,  IT  IT. 

My  own  poor  likeness,  begun  so  long 
ago,  still  remains  unfinished  on  the  easel, 
at  his  departure  from  Valenciennes — 
perhaps  for  ever  ;  since  the  old  people 
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departed  this  life  in  the  hard  winter  of 
last  year,  at  no  distant  time  from  each 
other.  It  is  pleasanter  to  him  to  sketch 
and  plan  than  to  paint  and  finish  :  and 
he  is  often  out  of  humor  with  himself 
because  he  cannot  project  into  a  picture 
the  life  and  spirit  of  his  first  thought 
with  the  crayon.  He  would  fain  begin, 
where  that  famous  master,  Gerard  Dow, 
left  off,  and  snatch,  as  it  were,  with  a 
single  stroke,  what  in  him  was  the  result 
of  infinite  patience.  It  is  the  sign  of 
this  sort  of  promptitude  that  he  values 
solely  in  the  work  of  another.  To  my 
thinking  there  is  a  kind  of  greed  or 
grasping  in  that  humor  ;  as  if  things  were 
not  to  last  very  long,  and  one  must  snatch 
opportunity.  And  often  he  succeeds. 
The  old  Dutch  painter  cherished  with  a 
kind  of  piety  his  colors  and  pencils. 
Antony  Watteau,  on  the  contrary,  will 
hardly  make  any  preparations  for  his 
work  at  all,  or  even  clean  his  palette,  in 
the  dead-set  he  makes  at  improvisation. 
'Tis  the  contrast  perhaps  between  the 
staid  Dutch  genius  and  the  petulant, 
sparkling  French  temper  of  this  new 
era,  into  which  he  has  thrown  himself. 
Alas  !  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  re¬ 
sult  also  loses  something  of  longevity,  of 
durability — the  colors  fading  or  chang¬ 
ing,  from  the  first,  somewhat  rapidly,  as 
Jean- Baptiste  notes.  'Tis  true,  a  mere 
trifle  alters  or  produces  the  expression. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pictures 
the  whole  effect  of  which  lies  in  a  kind 
of  harmony,  the  treachery  of  a  single 
color  must  needs  involve  the  failure  of 
the  whole  to  outlast  the  fleeting  grace  of 
those  social  conjunctions  it  is  meant  to 
perpetuate.  This  is  what  has  happened, 
in  part,  to  that  portrait  on  the  easel. 
Meantime,  he  has  commanded  Jean- 
Baptiste  to  finish  it ;  and  so  it  must  be. 

October,  1717. 

Antony  Watteau  is  an  excellent  judge 
of  literature,  and  I  have  been  reading 
(with  infinite  surprise  !)  in  my  afternoon 
walks  in  the  little  wood  here,  a  new 
book  he  left  behind  him — a  great  favorite 
of  his  ;  as  it  has  been  a  favorite  with 
large  numbers  in  Paris.  Those  pathetic 
shocks  of  fortune,  those  sudden  alterna* 
tions  of  pleasure  and  remorse,  which 
must  always  lie  among  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  irregular  and  guilty  love,  as 
in  sinful  games  of  chance  ; — they  have 


begun  to  talk  of  these  things  in  Paris,  to 
amuse  themselves  with  the  spectacle  of 
them  ;  set  forth  here,  in  the  story  of 
poor  Manon  Lescaut— for  whom  fidelity 
is  impossible  ;  so  vulgarly  eager  for  thp 
money  which  can  buy  pleasures  such  as 
hers — with  an  art  like  Watteau's  own, 
for  lightness  and  grace.  Incapacity  of 
truth,  yet  with  such  tenderness,  such  a 
gift  of  teaVs,  on  the  one  side  :  on  the 
other,  a  faith  so  absolute  as  to  give  to 
an  illicit  love  almost  the  regularity  of 
marriage  !  And  this*  is  the  book  those 
fine  ladies  in  Watteau’s  “conversa¬ 
tions,’'  who  look  so  exquisitely  pure,  lay 
down  on  the  cushion  when  the  children 
run  up  to  have  their  laces  righted.  Yet 
the  pity  of  it  !  What  floods  of  tears  ! 
There  is  a  tone  about  it  all  which  strikes 
me  as  going  well  with  the  grace  of  these 
leafless  birch-trees  against  the  sky,  the 
silver  of  their  bark,  and  a  certain  delicate 
odor  of  decay  which  rises  from  the  soil. 
It  is  all  one  half-light  ;  and  the  heroine 
(nay  !  the  hero  himself  also,  that  dainty 
Chevalier  des  Grieux,  with  all  his  fervor) 
have,  I  think,  but  a  half-life  in  them 
truly,  from  the  first.  And  I  could  fancy 
myself  half  of  their  condition  this  even¬ 
ing,  as  I  sit  here  alone,  while  a  prema¬ 
ture  touch  of  winter  upon  it  makes  the 
outer  world  seem  so  inhospitable  an  en¬ 
tertainer  of  one’s  spirit.  With  so  little 
genial  warmth  to  keep  it  there,  one  feels 
that  an  accidental  touch  might  shake  it 
away  altogether  :  so  chilled  at  heart  it 
seems  to  me,  as  I  gaze  on  that  glacial 
point  in  the  motionless  sky,  like  some 
mortal  spot  whence  death  begins  to 
creep  over  the  body. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this,  by  mere 
force  of  contrast,  comes  back  to  me,  very 
vividly,  the  true  color,  ruddy  with  flower 
and  fruit,  of  the  past  summer,  among 
the  streets  and  gardens  of  some  of  our 
old  towns  we  visited  ;  when  the  thought 
of  cold  was  a  luxury,  and  the  earth  dry 
enough  to  sleep  upion.  The  summer 
was  indeed  a  flne  one  ;  and  the  whole 
country  seemed  bewitched.  A  kind  of 
infectious  sentiment  passed  upon  one, 
like  an  efflux  from  its  flowers  and  flower¬ 
like  architecture— flower-like  to  me  at 
least,  but  of  which  I  never  felt  the 
beauty  before. 

And  as  I  think  of  that,  certainly  I 
have  to  confess  that  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  reality  about  this  lovers’  story  ;  an 
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accordance  between  themselves  and  the 
conditions  of  thin^^s  around  them,  so 
deep  as  to  make  it  seem  that  the  course 
of  their  lives  could  hardly  have  been 
other  than  it  was.  That  comes,  perhaps, 
wholly  of  the  writer’s  skill ;  but  at  all 
events  I  must  read  the  book  no  more. 

June,  ijiS. 

And  he  has  allowed  that  Mademoiselle 
Rosalba — ce  bel  esprit — who  can  dis¬ 
course  upon  the  arts  like  a  master,  to 
paint  his  portrait — has  painted  hers  in 
return  !  She  holds  a  lapful  of  white 
roses  with  her  two  hands.  Rosa  Alba  ! 
himself  has  inscribed  it  !  It  will  be  en¬ 
graved,  to  circulate  and  perpetuate  it 
the  better. 

One’s  journal,  here  in  one’s  solitude, 
is  of  service  at  least  in  this,  that  it  af¬ 
fords  an  escape  for  vain  regrets,  angers, 
impatience.  One  puts  this  and  that 
angry  spasm  into  it,  and  is  delivered 
from  it  so. 

And  then,  it  was  at  the  desire  of  M. 
de  Crozat  that  the  thing  was  done.  One 
must  oblige  one’s  patrons.  The  lady 
also,  they  tell  me,  is  poitrinaire,  like 
Antony  himself,  and  like  to  die.  And 
he  who  has  always  lacked  either  the 
money  or  the  spirits  to  make  that  long- 
pondered,  much-desired  journey  to  Italy, 
has  found  in  her  work  the  veritable  ac¬ 
cent  and  color  of  those  old  Venefian 
masters  he  would  so  willingly  have 
studied  under  the  sunshine  of  their  own 
land.  Alas!  how  little  peace  have  his 
great  successes  given  him— how  little  of 
that  quietude  of  mind,  without  which, 
methinks,  one  fails  in  true  dignity  of 
character. 

November,  1718. 

His  thirst  for  change  of  place  has  act¬ 
ually  driven  him  to  England,  that  verit¬ 
able  home  of  the  consumptive.  Ah 
me  !  I  feel  it  may  be  the  coup  de  grbee. 
To  run  into  the  native  country  of  con¬ 
sumption — strange  caprice  of  that  desire 
to  travel,  which  he  has  really  indulged 
so  little  in  his  life — of  the  restlessness 
which,  they  tell  me,  is  itself  a  symptom 
of  this  terrible  disease. 

January,  1720. 

As  once  before,  after  a  long  silence,  a 
token  has  reached  us — a  slight  token 
that  he  remembers — an  etched  plate,  one 
of  very  few  he  has  executed,  with  that 


old  subject — Soldiers  on  the  March. 
And  the  weary  soldier  himself  is  return¬ 
ing  once  more  to  Valenciennes,  on  his 
way  from  England  to  Paris. 

February,  172a 

Those  sharply-arched  brows,  those 
restless  eyes  which  seem  larger  than 
ever — something  that  seizes  on  one,  and 
is  almost  terrible  in  his  expression — 
speak  clearly,  and  irresistibly  set  one  on 
the  thought  of  a  summing-up  of  his 
life.  I  am  reminded  of  the  day  when, 
already  with  that  air  of  le  bel  shieux,  he 
was  found  sketching,  with  so  much  truth 
to  the  inmost  mind  in  them,  those  pict¬ 
uresque  mountebanks  at  the  Fair  in  the 
Grande  Place;  and  I  find,  throughout  his 
course  of  life,  something  of  the  essential 
mehneholy  of  the  comedian.  He,  so 
fastidious  and  cold,  and  who  has  never 
“  ventured  the  representation  of  pas¬ 
sion,”  does  but  amuse  the  gay  world  ; 
and  is  aware  of  that,  though  certainly 
unamused  himself  all  the  while.  Just 
now,  however,  he  is  finishing  a  very 
different  picture — that  too,  full  of  humor 
— an  English  family  group,  with  a  little 
girl  riding  a  wooden  horse  ;  the  father, 
and  the  mother,  holding  his  tobacco- 
pipe,  stand  in  the  centre. 

March,  1720. 

To-morrow  he  will  depart  finally. 
And  this  evening  the  Syndics  of  the 
Academy  of  Saint  Luke  came  with  their 
scarves  and  banners  to  conduct  their 
illustrious  fellow-citizen,  by  torchlight, 
to  supper  in  their  Guildhall,  where  all 
their  beautiful  old  corporation  plate  will 
be  displayed.  The  Watteau  salon  was 
lighted  up  to  receive  them.  There  is 
something  in  the  payment  of  great 
honors  to  the  living  which  fills  one  with 
apprehension,  especially  when  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  them  looks  so  like  a  dying  man. 
God  have  mercy  on  him. 

April,  x-j-ix. 

We  were  on  the  point  of  retiring  to 
rest  last  evening  when  a  messenger  ar¬ 
rived  post-haste,  with  a  letter  on  behalf 
of  Antony  Watteau,  desiring  Jean-Bap- 
tiste’s  presence  at  Paris.  We  did  not 
go  to  bed  that  night  ;  and  my  brother 
was  on  his  way  before  daylight,  his  heart 
full  of  a  strange  conflict  of  joy  and  ap¬ 
prehension. 
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May,  1721. 

A  letter  at  last !  from  Jean- Baptiste, 
occupied  with  cares  of  all  sorts  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sufferer.  Antony  fancy¬ 
ing  that  the  air  of  the  country  might  do 
him  good,  the  Abbe  Haranger,  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Germain  I’Auxerrois,  where  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  mass,  has  lent  him 
a  house  at  Nogent-sur-Marne.  There 
he  receives  a  few  visitors.  But  in  truth 
the  places  he  once  liked  best,  the  people  ! 
nay,  the  very  friends,  have  become  to 
him  nothing  less  than  insupportable. 
Though  he  still  dreams  of  change,  and 
would  fain  try  his  native  air  once  more, 
he  is  at  work  constantly  upon  his  art ; 
but  solely  by  way  of  a  teacher,  instruct¬ 
ing  (with  a  kind  of  remorseful  diligence, 
it  would  seem)  Jean-Baptiste,  who  will  be 
heir  to  his  unfinished  work,  and  take  up 
many  of  his  pictures  where  he  has  left 
them.  He  seems  now  anxious  for  one 
thing  only,  to  give  his  old  dismissed” 
disciple  what  remains  of  himself,  and 
the  last  secrets  of  his  genius.  His  prop¬ 
erty — 9,000  livres  only — goes  to  his  re¬ 
lations.  Jean-Baptiste  has  found  these 
last  weeks  immeasurably  useful 

For  the  rest,  bodily  exhaustion,  per¬ 
haps,  and  this  new  interest  in  an  old 
friend,  have  brought  him  tranquillity  at 


December, 

last,  a  tranquillity  in  which  he  is  much 
occupied  with  matters  of  religion.  Ah  ! 
it  was  ever  so  with  me.  And  one  liva 
also  most  reasonably  so. —  With  women, 
at  least,  it  is  so,  quite  certainly.  Yet  I 
know  not  what  there  is  of  pity  which 
strikes  deep,  at  the  thought  of  a  man, 
awhile  since  so  strong,  turning  his  face 
to  the  wall  from  the  things  which  most 
occupy  men’s  lives.  ’Tis  that  homely, 
but  honest  cur't  of  Nogent  he  has  carica¬ 
tured  so  often,  who  attends  him. 

July,  1721. 

Our  incomparable  Watteau  is  no 
more  !  Jean-Baptiste  returned  unexpect¬ 
edly.  I  heard  his  hasty  footstep  on  the 
stairs.  We  turned  together  into  that 
room  ;  and  he  told  his  story  there.  An¬ 
tony  Watteau  departed  suddenly,  in  the 
arms  of  M.  Gersaint,  on  one  of  the  late 
hot  days  of  July.  At  the  last  moment 
he  had  been  at  work  upon  a  crucifix  for 
the  good  curk  of  Nogent,  liking  little  the 
very  rude  one  he  possessed.  He  died 
with  all  the  sentiments  of  religion. 

He  has  been  a  sick  man  all  his  life. 
He  was  always  a  seeker  after  something 
in  the  world,  that  is  there  in  no  satisfy¬ 
ing  measure,  or  not  at  all. — Macmillan  s 
Magazine. 


CARLYLE  AS  A  POLITICAL  TEACHER. 
BY  STANDISH  o’CRADY. 


From  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  the 
tendency  of  political  si>eculation  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  towards  the  contraction  of 
the  sphere  of  the  State,  and  the  circum¬ 
scription  of  its  duties  and  responsibil¬ 
ities.  Some  forty  years  since  the  stout¬ 
est  and  ablest  advocate  of  laisses  faire 
was  Lord  Macaulay.  Yet  if  we  contrast 
the  tenor  of  his  writings  with  that  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  we 
shall  see  that  as  a  political  theory  laissez 
faire  has  been  extending  its  claims,  at 
least  in  our  philosophy,  whatever  may 
be  the  fact  in  our  practical  politics.  In 
the  recently  published  work  of  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert,  For  Liberty,  this 
marked  tendency  of  modern  political 
speculation  seems  to  have  reached  a 
point  at  which  no  further  advance  is 


possible.  When  the  right  of  the  State 
to  collect  taxes  is  denied,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  laissez  faire  has  been  exalted 
into  regions  where,  so  rarefied  is  the 
atmosphere,  common  mortals  can  pur¬ 
sue  its  flight  no  longer.  Amongst  con¬ 
siderable  political  writers,  if  we  except 
Mr.  Ruskin,  Caryle  stands  out  in  soli¬ 
tary  opposition  to  all  such  modes  of 
]X>litical  thought.  That  the  State  has 
vast  and  far-reaching  duties — duties 
which  it  must  undertake  and  {>erform  or 
else  perish  in  the  approaching  storms  of 
anarchy  and  revolution,  or  of  foreign 
invasion,  with  ”  stern  erasure  as  of 
Poland,”  is  ever  the  burthen  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  teaching,  and  especially  in  his 
political  essays  Chartism,  Past  and 
Present,  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  Shooting 
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Niagara,  and  the  political  portions  of 
Sartor  Resartus. 

At  the  present  day  laissex  faire  is 
seriously  opposed  by  two  classes,  prac¬ 
tical  politicians  and  socialists.  The  an¬ 
archic  and  revolutionary  designs  of  the 
latter  chss  naturally  render  them  power¬ 
less  to  affect  the  minds  of  sober  think¬ 
ers.  The  meddling  and  muddling  of 
the  former,  their  well-meant  but  disas¬ 
trous  interferences  with  so  many  indus¬ 
tries  and  interests,  have  been  admirably 
exposed  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Thus  it  would 
seem  as  if  in  the  region  of  political  phi¬ 
losophy  the  laissez  faire  conception  of 
the  relations  between  the  State  and  the 
people  was  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  and 
unchallenged  tenure  of  power.  And 
yet  before  the  advocates  of  laissez  faire 
can  secure  for  their  theory  a  really  un¬ 
challenged  supremacy  over  the  minds  of 
English  political  thinkers,  it  still  remains 
for  them  to  overthrow  the  authority  and 
refute  the  reasonings  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  English  man  of  letters  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  This  neither  Mr.  Spencer 
nor  any  of  his  school  have  yet  done  or 
attempted  to  do.  Hitherto  they  have 
succeeded  by  ignoring  him,  and  strange¬ 
ly  enough  the  educated  classes  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  consented  that  as  a  political 
teacher  he  should  be  ignored.  For  it  is 
remarkable,  but  still  a  fact,  that  Car¬ 
lyle’s  political  writings,  those  in  which 
he  assails  so  many  of  the  principles  dear 
to  the  orthodox  political  economist,  rid¬ 
icules  the  constitution,  denounces  all 
modern  British  Governments,  their 
Home  and  Foreign  policies,  and  on  the 
positive  side  asserts  with  all  his  force 
one  clear  and  definite  principle,  have, 
even  up  to  the  present,  received  little 
close  consideration.  As  a  guide  to 
troubled  and  perplexed  minds,  tending 
toward  cynicism  or  materialism  ;  a  voice 
recalling  them  to  earnestness  and  forti¬ 
tude,  to  a  spiritual  conception  of  life 
and  its  aims  and  destiny,  his  influence 
has  been  great  ;  his  doctrine  does  not 
need  exposition  or  his  authority  sup¬ 
port.  As  a  historian,  patient,  laborious, 
and  profound,  with  eyes  of  lynx-like 
acuteness  for  the  perception  of  what  is 
vital  and  characteristic,  and  an  almost 
miraculous  faculty  for  the  illumination  of 
things,  scenes,  persons,  and  events,  his 
reputation  stands  firm  and  unassailable. 
His  friends  will  read  over  and  over  again 


the  more  pregnant  portions  of  the  Sartor 
Resartus,  those  that  touch  the  problems 
of  individual  life  ;  over  and  over  again 
his  History  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
his  Frederick.  No  such  close  and  at¬ 
tentive  study  by  any  who  have  made 
their  influence  felt  in  modern  literature 
and  contemporary  thought,  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  political  pamphlets, 
the  outpouiings  of  a  spirit,  which  prod¬ 
igally  exhausts  itself  in  all  modes  of 
utterance — wit,  satire  and  mockery, 
stern  denunciation,  pity  the  profound- 
est,  strong  encouragement,  baleful  pre¬ 
dictions,  and  clear,  positive,  and  practi¬ 
cal  exhortation.  The  student  is  delighted 
and  touched  while  he  reads,  but  the  key 
to  the  whole,  the  central  position  from 
which  the  lines  radiate,  he  has  somehow 
generally  missed.  The  innate  harmony 
and  agreement  of  those  varied  utterances 
are  not  perceived.  The  political  pam¬ 
phlets  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  glorious  spiritual,  chaos,  a  labyrinth 
of  thought  without  outlet  or  plan,  the 
wasteful  and  ill-directed  movements  of 
a  strangely  great  and  somewhat  imper¬ 
sonal  “  moral  force”  raging  against 
modem  baseness  and  wrong.  When 
Carlyle’s  friends  seem  so  to  read  the 
political  essays  and  remember  only  the 
sense  of  vague  moral  exaltation  that  they 
have  produced,  and  here  and  there  a 
memorable  barbed  phrase  that  clings, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  intellectual 
world  generally,  by  no  means  devoted¬ 
ly  Carlylese,  should  exhibit  abundant 
ignorance,  oblivion,  or  misknowledge, 
with  regard  to  their  scope.  That  this 
is  no  overdrawn  statement  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  as  well  from  what  I  shall  here¬ 
after  advance  as  from  the  following  curi¬ 
ous  fact,  the  consideration  of  which  will 
help  toward  the  right  understanding  of 
Carlyle’s  true  position  with  regard  to 
modern  English  politics. 

In  the  clash  and  conflict  of  modem 
politics  Carlyle  must  occupy  some  neu¬ 
tral  and  independent  ground.  His  head¬ 
quarters,  so  to  speak,  are  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  The  central  dominating  key 
to  his  discordant  and  seemingly  self¬ 
destructive  utterances  has  still  to  be 
sought.  That,  once  discovered  and 
rightly  appreciated,  will,  I  apprehend, 
be  found  to  harmonize  the  whole,  for  it 
can  hardly  be  believed  that  a  writer  of 
such  commanding  genius  does  really 
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contradict  himself  or  walk  in  a  maze  of 
mere  luminous  mist.  As  an  indication 
of  the  point  where  the  central  idea  lies, 
let  the  inquirer  reflect  on  the  advice 
given  by  Carlyle  to  the  territorial  aris¬ 
tocrat,  against  whom  chiefly  he  perceives 
that  the  fierce  democracy  is  destined  to 
advance  once  it  has  really  entered  on 
the  path  of  confiscation.  So  counsel¬ 
ling,  he  gives  first  negative  and  then 
positive  advice.  He  advises  him  in  the 
first  place  to  put  no  trust  in  parchment, 
viz.  the  legal  sanctions  and  securities  by 
which  vested  interests  have  been  so  far 
safe-guarded. 

“  Not  welcome,  O  complex  anomaly"  (i.^. 
the  much-consuming,  naught-producing  land¬ 
lord),  “  not  welcome,  would  that  thou  hadst 
stayed  out  of  doors,  for  who  of  mortals  know 
what  to  do  with  thee  7  Thy  parchments,  yes 
they  are  old,  of  venerable  yellowness  ;  and  we 
too  honor  parchments,  old-established  settle¬ 
ments  and  venerable  use-and-wont  Old  parch¬ 
ments  in  very  truth,  yet  on  the  whole  they  are 
young  to  the  granite  rocks,  to  the  ground  plan 
of  God’s  universe.  We  advise  thee  to  put  up 
thy  parchments.”’  * 

And  again,  still  the  negative  advice, 
but  with  a  flavor  of  the  positive  : — 

“  We  apprise  thee  of  the  world-old  fact  be¬ 
coming  sternly  disclosed  in  these  days”  (and 
more  sternly  in  these),  ”  that  he  who  cannot 
work  in  this  universe  cannot  get  existed  in  it ; 
bad  he  parchments  to  thatch  the  face  of  the 
world,  these  combustible  fallible  sheep  skins 
cannot  avail  him.”  And  once  more,  page  156, 
"My  lords  and  gentlemen,  it  were  better  for 
you  to  arise  and  begin  doing  your  work  than 
sit  there  and  plead  parchments. " 

Yet  what  practically  is  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  logic  spent  in  defence 
of  the  landed  interest  against  those  as¬ 
serting  original  right  than  a  pleading  of 
parchments  ?  In  the  last-quoted  pas¬ 
sages  the  positive  side  of  Carlyle's  advice 
to  the  aristocracy  is  indicated,  viz.,  that 
by  work  alone,  by  the  loyal  acceptance 
of  a  totally  new  set  of  responsibilities, 
shall  they  evade  the  fierce-eyed  democ¬ 
racy  advancing  armed  with  the  vote 
and  asserting  original  right  ;  once  more 
and  most  emphatically  the  same  advice, 
page  155 

"  Descend,  O  Do-nothing-pomp  ;  quit  thy 
down-cushions,  expose  thyself  to  feel  what 
wretches  feel  and  how  to  cure  it.  Descend 
thou,  undertake  the  horrid  *  living  chaos  of 
ignorance  and  hunger,’  weltering  round  thy 
feet,  say  *  I  will  heal  it  or  behold  I  will  die 
foremost  in  it.’  Such  verily  is  the  law.” 

*  Fast  and  Present,  p.  149. 


Plainly  it  is  much  easier  to  sit  and 
plead  parchments,  but  salvation  by  such 
courses,  as  Carlyle  here  very  sufficiently 
indicates,  is  not  "  the  law,”  is  not,  to 
use  his  own  figure,  in  harmony  with 
’*  the  ground-plan  of  the  universe.” 
And  once  again,  in  Shooting  Niagara, 
still  more  definitely  and  distinctly,  he 
calls  upon  the  great  landowners  to  retire 
to  their  estates,  live  amongst  their  peo¬ 
ple,  organizing,  disciplining,  spending 
all  rent-incomes  in  the  task  of  establish¬ 
ing  there  by  all  conceivable  methods,  re¬ 
pressions,  encouragements,  &c.,  a  loyal 
following  fit  to  strike  in  with  their  lead¬ 
ers  when  the  time  comes  and  grapple  as 
for  life  or  death  with  the  sure-approach¬ 
ing  anarchy. 

That  the  light  of  instruction  in  due 
time  transforms  itself  into  the  lightning 
of  destruction  is  a  doctrine  and  a  figure 
frequently  appearing  in  these  essays. 

"  Light,  accept  the  blessed  light  if  you  will 
have  it  when  heaven  vouchsafes.  You  refuse  7 
You  prefer  Delolme  on  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Gospel  according  to  M'Croudy,  and  a 
good  balance  at  the  bankers.  Very  well,  the 
light  is  more  and  mure  withdrawn,  etc.,  etc., 
and  by  due  sequence  infallible  as  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  universe  and  nature’s  oldest  law 
the  light  returns  on  you  condensed  this  time 
into  lightning  which  there  is  not  any  skin 
whatever  too  thick  for  taking  in.’  ”  * 

Doubtless  some  thirty  years  since 
many  young  English  landlords  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  turn  read  this  strong  passage, 
thought  it  fine,  but  forgot  it  and  went 
their  ways.  Those  who  read  it  now  are 
more  likely  to  perceive  its  exact  truth 
when  the  light  neglected  in  Carlyle  is 
actually  perceived  to  be  condensing  itself 
into  lightning.  Let  such  consider  for  a 
moment  what  even  in  my  own  country, 
dominated  as  it  is  by  sworn  enemies  of 
landlordism,  might  yet  be  done.  There 
are  Irish  landlords,  said  to  have  the 
spending  of  fifty  thousand  a  year.  With 
fifty  thousand  a  year  to  spend,  an  active 
and  ardent  man  of  mettle  and  enterprise, 
though  deprived  of  all  legal  control  over 
his  tenantry,  might,  if  he  chose  to  do  so, 
employ  a  little  army  of  some  3,666  labor¬ 
ers  at  a  cost  of  about  £30  a  year  each, 
the  average  remuneration  of  Irish  labor. 
With  the  economies  possible  when  pro¬ 
viding  for  such  a  number,  he  could 
afford  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  his 

*  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  p.  157. 
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men  far  better  than  those  employed  the  partridges  of  England,  and  dilet- 
around  him,  perhaps  allow  for  bands,  tanteing  at  Quarter  Sessions  and  in  Par- 
gymnasiums,  and  much  else  that  would  liament,”  must  find  his  work  or  perish, 
tend  to  enliven  their  labor  and  make  “  Such  verily  is  the  law,"  The  State, 
their  existence  brighter  and  pleasanter,  in  like  manner,  he  will  probably  accuse 
He  could  make  his  service  popular,  and  of  idleness,  neglect  of  duty,  assumption 
be  in  a  position  to  select  the  most  prom-  of  sham  duties  ;  and  predict  for  it,  too, 
ising  material.  He  could  weed  out  by  reform  or  extinction, 
dismissal  the  refiactory,  introducing  a  Accordingly,we  frequently  come  across 

strict  but  beneficent  organization  and  such  language  as  the  following  : — **  The 
discipline.  The  power  to  dismiss  would  State  itself,  not  in  Downing  Street  alone, 
be  his  Mutiny  Bill.  Dublin  Castle,  for  but  in  every  department  of  it,  has  altered 
a  purpose  profoundly  unpopular,  and  in  much  from  what  it  was  in  past  times, 
the  interest  of  the  English  Government  and  will  again  have  to  alter  very  much 


commands,  with  no  other  Mutiny  Bill, 
some  thirteen  thousand  constabulary 
scattered  in  little  barracks  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a 
force  that  will  convene  and  move  like 
one  man  at  the  word  of  command. 
From  hostile  and  anarchic  material  the 
English  Government  creates  a  force  that 
will  shoot  down  the  hostile  and  anarchic. 
For  there  is  a  magic  power  in  discipline. 
Such  a  man,  with  his  disciplined,  well- 
regulated  force,  building,  draining,  re¬ 
claiming,  planting,  tilling,  creating  order 
out  of  disorder,  fertility  out  of  barren¬ 
ness,  cheerfully  undergoing  hardship  and 
toil,  drawing  into  his  service  the  best 
youths  of  his  own  class,  &c.,  would  pro¬ 
voke  imitation  on  all  sides.  Mert  of 
honor  would  be  ashamed  not  to  follow 
a  lead  so  noble.  Over  such  men  the 
tide  of  anarchy  and  confiscation  may  in¬ 
deed  sweep.  It  may  be  even  now  too 
late,  but  they  will  die  at  least  like  men 
and  with  harness  on  their  backs,  not 
like  rats  starved  to  death  in  stopped 
holes. 

This  suggestion  I  know  will  seem  half 
insane  to  many  ;  but  I  would  ask  them 
to  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  on  the  other  this  stern 
adjuration  by  Carlyle  ; — 

"  He  counselled  ;  ascertain  if  no  work  exist 
for  thee  on  God’s  earth  ;  if  thou  find  no  com- 
manded-duty  there  but  that  of  going  gracefully 
idle  ?  Ask,  inquire  earnestly  with  a  half-fran¬ 
tic  earnestness  ;  for  the  answer  means  Exist¬ 
ence  or  Annihilation  to  thee.”  * 

From  Carlyle’s  advice  quasi-political 
to  the  landlord,  the  reader  might  guess 
at  the  nature  of  his  advice  wholly  politi¬ 
cal  to  the  State.  The  unproductive 
landlord  going  gracefully  idle,  ‘‘con¬ 
suming  the  rents  of  England,  shooting 

*  Past  and  Present,  p.  153. 


— to  alter,  I  think,  from  top  to  bottom 
if  it  means  to  continue  existing  in  the 
times  that  are  now  coming  and  come.”* 
For  this  ‘‘  world,  solid  as  it  looks,  is 
made  all  of  aerial  and  even  spiritual 
stuff,  permeated  all  by  incalculable 
sleeping  forces  and  electricities,  and 
liable  to  go  off  at  any  time  into  the 
hugest  developments,”  f  French  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth. 

‘‘It  is  urgent  upon  all  Governments 
to  pause  in  this  fatal  course,"  t  viz., 
neglect  of  real  duties  and  natural  func¬ 
tions  ;  ‘‘  persisted  in,  the  goal  is  fear¬ 
fully  evident.  Every  hour’s  persistence 
in  it  is  making  return  more  difficult.”  § 
”  England  must  contrive  to  manage 
its  living  interests  and  quit  its  dead 
ones  and  their  methods,  or  else  depart 
from  its  place  in  the  world.”  |  ”  The 

State  is  for  the  present  not  a  reality,  but 
in  great  part  a  dramatic  speciosity,  ex¬ 
pending  its  strength  in  practices  and  ob¬ 
jects  fallen  many  of  them  quite  obso¬ 
lete."  •[ 

Thus,  and  animated  by  such  convic¬ 
tions,  Carlyle  pours  forth  upon  govern¬ 
ments  and  parliaments,  premiers  and 
administrative  departments,  the  full  vials 
of  his  scorn  and  indignation.  He  ridi¬ 
cules  the  traditional  home  policy,  foreign 
policy,  colonial  policy.  The  modern 
premier  is  the  Honorable  Felissimus 
Zero,  sticking  with  beak  and  claws  to 
the  back  of  the  wild  horse,  which  carries 
him  where  it  pleases,  or  a  dead  ass 
floating  atop  of  the  waves.  Parliament 
is  a  collection  of  stump  orators  discours¬ 
ing  to  twenty- seven  millions,  mostly 
fools,  sitting  in  the  penny  gallery.  And 

*  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  p.  84. 

Ibid.,  p.  104.  1  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

Ibid.,  p.  no.  I  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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ever,  like  a  running  bass  accompani¬ 
ment,  the  solemn  warning  that  the  end 
of  all  this  is  revolution — wild  anarchies 
alternating  with  brutal  despotisms  of 
“  the  copper-captain  sort,”  *  with  ”  ul- 
'timate  descent  to  the  devil,”  ‘‘stern 
erasure  as  of  Poland,”  &c.  The  pecul¬ 
iar  metaphorical  phraseology,  the  big, 
uncouth  images,  have  too  often  the 
effect  of  exciting  laughter  rather  than 
serious  reflection.  The  vituperations 
and  threatenings  are  in  fact  so  loud  as 
to  stun  ;  the  mind  does  not  take  in  the 
sense  or  even  quite  admit  the  sincerity 
of  the  vituperator.  Who  else  but  Car¬ 
lyle,  being  in  earnest,  would  talk  of  the 
Pit,  the  Bottomless,  Tophet,  Gehenna, 
Hell  and  Heaven,  the  Silences  and 
Eternities,  the  Parcae  and  the  stars  ? 
The  phraseology  conceals  his  earnest¬ 
ness  from  some  ;  the  wit  and  ridicule, 
the  brilliant  literary  execution,  absorb 
the  attention  of  the  rest.  They  are  so 
struck  by  the  form  that  they  will  not 
heed  the  substance.  The  voice  is  so 
strangely  electric  and  animating  that 
they  will  not  consider  what  it  desires  to 
convey. 

That  the  State,  and  England  with  it, 
must  reform  or  perish,  is  the  main 
burthen  of  the  political  pamphlets. 
Forty  years  since  there  was  no  cloud  on 
the  horizon  that  disturbed  the  equanim¬ 
ity  of  the  governing  classes.  There 
were  Chartist  riots  easily  suppressed, 
feeble  jacqueries.  The  discontented 
many  were  not  yet  armed  with  votes. 
The  modern  democratic  spirit  in  its 
strength  had  not  really  permeated  the 
lower  strata  of  society.  Then  came  the 
boom  of  commercial  prosperity,  steadily 
predicted,  too.  by  Carlyle  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Com  Law  Abrogation  Act. 
He  calls  it  ‘‘  a  breathing- time,”  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  reform,  an  opportunity 
that  will  come  to  an  end.  A  good  time 
for  making  money.  Yes,  and  the  growth 
of  an  ‘‘  opulent  owlery.”  But  then — 
and  here  we  have  the  big  metaphors 
again  that  rumble  in  men’s  ears  like 
very  distant  thunder,  such  thunder  as 
does  not  in  the  least  alarm — ‘‘  the 
Parcae,  think  you,  have  they  fallen  dead 
because  you  wanted  to  make  money  in 
the  city  ?”  or,  in  other  words,  democ¬ 
racy  and  revolution,  “Opulent  owl- 

*  His  nickname  (or  Napoleon  III. 


ery,  are  steadily  drawing  nigh.  For 
the  State,  then,  as  for  the  landlord, 
Carlyle  had  this  warning,  “  Reform  or 
pierish.”  But  what  reform  ?  Extension 
of  the  suffrage  ?  No  ;  ‘‘  that  way  lies 
anarchy.”  “  For  your  life,  my  lord, 
avoid  it.”  That  reform  means,  “  solu¬ 
tion  into  universal  slush,  drownage  of 
all  interests  divine  and  human.”* 
What,  then,  is  the  reform,  and  how  is 
it  to  begin  ?  or,  pierhaps,  there  is  to  be 
no  definite  beginning  at  all,  but  every 
public  man  is  to  be  more  in  earnest — 
more  attentive  to  his  real  duties. 

In  Sartor  Resartus  Carlyle,  to  the 
troubled  and  despondent  individual, 
gives  the  memorable  advice,  ‘‘  Do  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest  thee” — not  speci¬ 
fying  the  duty.  To  the  sick  State  he 
prescribes  a  similar  treatment,  but  in 
this  case  he  specifies  the  duty.  The 
State  has  one  first  and  nearest  duty,  and 
upon  that  must  begin.  As  a  political 
teacher  Carlyle’s  instruction  begins  and 
ends  in  this.  The  whole  of  the  piolitical 
pamphlets  lead  up  to  it.  The  various 
paths  of  thought  along  which  he  guides 
the  student,  how  remote  soever  they 
seem  from  this  point,  do  actually  term!* 
nate  here,  for  this  is  the  one  thing  that 
he  told  England,  told  the  State  to  do. 
It  16  shortly  expressed,  being  merely  the 
employment  of  the  pauper  upon  useful 
work  under  conditions  rigorous  as  soldier- 

m- 

In  Carlyle’s  imaginative  mind  modern 
England,  especially  modern  English  in¬ 
dustrialism,  figured  itself  as  a  huge 
‘‘Stygian  swamp,”  a  swamp  but  with 
one  lowest  point  at  which  the  worst 
oozings  collect,  and  so  collecting  send 
upwards  again  poisonous  exhalations. 
This  lowest  and  Worst  deposit  is  pauper¬ 
ism.  Here  for  the  State  is  its  first  work. 
The  right  drainage  of  this  quarter  is  the 
State’s  first  and  nearest  duty. 

"  Pauperism  is  the  poisonous  dripping;  from 
all  (he  sins  and  putrid  unveracities  and  God- 
forgetting  greediness  and  devil  serving  cants 
and  Jesuitisms  that  exist  amongst  us.  Not  one 
idle  Sham  lounging  about  creation  upon  false 
pretences,  upon  means  which  he  has  not 
earned,  upon  theories  which  he  does  not  prac¬ 
tise,  but  yields  his  share  of  Pauperism  some¬ 
where  or  other.  His  sham-work  oozes  down  ; 
finds  at  last  its  issue  as  human  Pauperism,  in  a 
human  being  that  by  those  false  pretences  can¬ 
not  live.  The  idle  workhouse  now  about  to 

*  Latter  Day  Pamphlots,  p.  103. 
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burst  of  overfilling,  what  is  it  but  the  scandal¬ 
ous  poison-lank  of  drainage  from  the  universal 
Stygian  quagmire  of  our  affairs  ?  My  friends, 

I  perceive  this  of  pauperism  is  the  corner 
where  we  must  hfgiH*  the  levels  all  pointing 
thitherward,  the  possibilities  all  lying  clearly 
there.  On  that  problem  we  shall  find  that  in¬ 
numerable  things,  that  all  things  whatsoever 
hang.  By  courageous  steadfast  persistence  in 
that  I  can  foresee  society  itself  regenerated,’* 
with,  in  the  far  future,  ”  a  world  worth  living 
in  once  more.” 

Carlyle,  therefore,  we  can  now  plainly 
see,  was  no  mere  satirist  of  modern 
England,  no  mere  spiritual  force  min¬ 
gling  with  the  current  of  modern  thought 
and  action.  He  gave  to  England,  gave 
to  the  State,  a  very  clear,  distinct  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  positive  side,  and  as  a  con¬ 
structive  politician. 

But  pauperism — how  is  the  State  to 
deal  with  it  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
drain  to  be  run  through  that  quarter  of 
the  quagmire  ?  Not,  at  all  events,  by 
Poor  Law,  the  idle  workhouse,  out-door 
relief,  and  charity  organisation  shall 
that  main  drain  be  made.  In  the  essay 
called  Chartism  he  inveighs  against  the 
Poor  Law  as  containing  a  principle 
"  false,  heretical,  and  damnable  if  aught 
ever  was.”  Ever  and  anon  throughout 
all  the  essays  he  ridicules  and  denounces 
the  Poor  Law  system  and  its  cardinal 
principle,  that  human  beings  have  a 
right  to  be  supported  in  idleness  at  the 
cost  of  others.  He  describes  the  St. 
Ives  Workhouse — its  enchanted  inmates 
seeming  to  say,  “  The  sun  shines,  and 
the  earth  calls,  but  we  sit  here  en¬ 
chanted.  To  work  we  are  forbidden.  It 
is  impossible,  they  say.”  f  The  State, 
then,  if  Carlyle  is  right,  has  gone  the 
wrong  road  in  its  dealings  with  pauper¬ 
ism,  in  its  performance  of  its  first  duty, 
the  duty  upon  which  for  it  ”  all  the  rest 
depends.”  What,  then,  is  the  right 
road  ?  Carlyle  gives  his  answer  in  the 
speech  J  of  the  British  Prime  Minister 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pauper 
Populations  of  these  Realms.  The  gist 
of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
passages  : — 

”  Nomadism,  I  give  you  notice,  has'ended  ; 
needful  permanency,  soldierlike  obedience,  and 
the  opportunity  and  necessity  of  bard  steady 
labor  for  your  living  has  begun.  Know  that 


*  The  italics  are  Carlyle’s. 

/*ar/  aiirf  Present,  chap.  i. 

Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  “  The  Present 
Time.”  See  also  ”  New  Downing  Street.” 


the  idle  workhouse  is  shut  against  you  hence¬ 
forth.  You  shall  enter  a  quite  other  refuge 
under  conditions  strict  as  soldiering  and  not 
leave  till  I  have  done  with  you.” 

“  Arise,  enlist  in  my  Irish,  my  Scotch  and 
English  ‘  regiments  of  the  New  Era,’  regiments 
not  to  fight  the  French  but  to  fight  the  bogs 
and  wildernesses  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
chain  the  devils  of  the  pit,  which  are  walking 
too  openly  amongst  us.' 

"  Work  for  you  ?  Work  surely  is  not  quite 
undiscoverable  in  an  earth  so  wide  as  ours  if 
we  take  the  right  methods  for  it.” 

”  I  will  lead  you  to  the  English  fox-corners, 
furze-grown  commons.  New  Forests,  Salisbury 
Plains,  Scotch  Hill  sides,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
three  kingdoms  and  in  the  forty  colonies  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  you  shall  be  led  to  your  work.” 

And  remark,  too,  not  to  relief  work, 
of  which  we  have  had  some  curious  ex¬ 
amples,  but  to  bond  fide  work  under  con¬ 
ditions  rigorous  as  soldiering  ;  a  fact 
which  he  emphasises  pretty  strongly. 

“To  each  of  you  I  will  then  say  ;  Here  is 
work  for  you  ;  strike  into  it  with  manlike,  sol¬ 
dierlike  obedience  and  heartiness  according  to 
the  methods  here  prescribed,  wages  follow  for 
you  without  difficulty,  all  manner  of  just  re¬ 
muneration  and  at  length  emancipation  itself 
follows.  Refuse  to  strike  into  it,  shirk  the 
heavy  labor,  disobey  the  rules— I  will  admon¬ 
ish  and  endeavor  to  incite  you  ;  if  in  vain  I 
will  flog  you  ;  if  still  in  vain  I  will  at  last  shoot 
you.” 

Thus  there  can  be  no  further  doubt 
as  to  Carlyle’s  proposed  method  of 
dealing  with  pauperism.  The  language 
is  here,  at  least,  satisfactorily  clear  and 
distinct.  His  light,  to  use  his  own 
image,  has  condensed  itself  into  a  very 
lightning-like  stroke,  and  at  the  .right 
point,  for  in  these  passages  we  have  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  political  es¬ 
says  ;  all  their  meanings  drawn  together 
and  concentrated  to  the  conclusion,  the 
practical  reply  to  the  practical  question, 
“  What  are  we  to  do  ?”  All  Carlyle's 
satire,  denunciations,  warnings,  lamen¬ 
tations,  sorrowful  broodings,  so  far  as 
politics  are  concerned,  find  issue  here. 
Is  he  right  or  wrong  ?  The  world  has 
answered,  ”  wrong,”  not  exactly  in 
words,  for,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  he 
never  received  even  the  compliment  of 
an  intended  refutation.  But  the  world 
has,  in  fact,  answered,  “wrong,”  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  Poor  Law  ever 
since,  and  ever  since  the  raising  of  reg¬ 
iments  to  fight  the  French  and  others, 
and  of  no  regiments  to  fight  the  bogs. 
It  is  Carlyle  contra  mundum.  Carlyle’s 
political  philosophy  narrowing  down,  as 
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it  does,  to  the  assertion  of  one  definite 
principle,  viz.,  the  State  employment  of 
pauper  labor  under  conditions  ri(;orous 
as  soldiering,  is  thus  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  a  discussion  which  need  not 
spread  itself  abroad  interminably  over  a 
variety  of  subjects.  The  questions 
which  it  suggests  are  two  :  first,  “  Is  the 
application  of  his  principle  practical 
and  practicable?”  Secondly,  ”  Will  or 
ought  its  application  lead  to  great  and 
beneficent  results,  effecting  in  process 
of  time  a  wholesome  regeneration  of 
society,  an  end  which,  if  attainable 
thereby,  can  be  seen  to  justify  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  fundamental  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  it  in  his  writings  ?” 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Government 
is  induced  or  compelled  to  create  a  State 
department  of  the  kind  called  for  by 
Carlyle,  with  contemporaneous  total 
abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  can  be 
got  to  work  that  department  with  at 
least  as  much  energy  as  Dublin  Castle 
works  the  Constabulary  Department  of 
the  Irish  Administration.  Bad  as  are 
most  modern  Governments,  they  have 
at  least  proved  this,  that  they  can,  under 
compulsion,  hire,  feed,  drill,  employ, 
and  control  great  numbers  of  men. 
Carlyle,  with  a  perfect  delight,  returns 
again  and  again  to  that  fact.  Modern 
Governments  can  do  it ;  every  regiment 
that  marches  through  the  streets — knap¬ 
sacks  on  strong  backs,  bayonets  glitter¬ 
ing  over  the  shoulder  ;  men  all  clean, 
sound,  and  strong,  prompt  at  the  word 
of  command  to  execute  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  and  difficult  evolutions  ;  every  iron¬ 
clad  and  gunboat  proves  it  ;  and  in  the 
most  anarchic  portion  of  the  Queen’s 
dominions,  and  out  of  highly  anarchic 
material  her  ministers,  under  compul¬ 
sion,  have  raised  a  disciplined  -force, 
thirteen  thousand  strong,  to  overawe  the 
rest.  ”  Industrial  regiments,”  bodies 
of  regulated,  disciplined  laborers  armed 
with  pick  and  spade.  Governments,  too, 
can  have  if  they  want  them  ;  but  they 
do  not  want  them. 

Abolition  of  Poor  Law  is  practicable 
enough  and  recommended  by  many 
writers  without  any  such  alternative. 
The  raising  instead  of  an  industrial  reg¬ 
ulated  force  is  practicable  too,  should 
governments  be  willing  or  should  their 
people  compel  them.  But  it  will  be 
said,  ”  All  that  matter  was  sufficiently 


discussed  when  the  Poor  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  was  carried.  The  legislature 
decided  on  Poor  Law  relief  and  against 
State  employment,  doubtless,  on  good 
and  sufficient  grounds.”  Well,  not 
good  and  sufficient  to  all,  not,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  Carlyle,  who  declared  that  its 
principle  was  “false,  heretical,  and 
damnable  if  aught  ever  was,”  and  on 
his  authority,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the 
question  must  be  rediscussed. 

Let  this,  too,  be  remembered,  that 
public  bodies  are  governed  by  their  in¬ 
terests,  and  it  was  the  apparent  interest 
of  Parliament  to  adopt  Poor  Law  and 
scout  State  employment.  With  State 
services  of  an  industrial  nature  open  to 
labor,  surplus  population,  so  far  as  the 
labor  market  is  concerned,  disappears, 
and  the  keen  competition  which  cuts 
down  wages  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Again,  the  State  for  its  own  dignity  will 
decently  feed,  clothe,  and  house  its  em¬ 
ployes.  which  must  have  the  effect  of 
raising  all  wages  approximately  to  that 
standard.  The  apparent  interest,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  employing  classes  who  were 
then  dominant  in  Parliament,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  contemptu¬ 
ous  reception  accorded  to  such  views  as 
Carlyle’s,  without  supposing  an  honest 
examination  of  the  problem  on  the  part 
of  legislators.  But  it  is  said,  ”  State  in¬ 
dustrial  services  entering  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  private  employers  of  labor, 
will  throw  out  of  gear  the  whole  mech¬ 
anism  of  modern  industry.” 

Perhaps  the  whole  mechanism  of 
modern  industry  is  not  so  beautiful  as 
to  deserve  very  tender  treatment — a 
mechanism  which  casts  off  on  one  side 
the  idle  rich,  a  much-consuming  plutoc¬ 
racy  and  aristocracy  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  idle  poor,  the  much-consuming  re¬ 
cipients  of  charity  and  Poor  Law  relief. 
But  the  objection  is  irrelevant.  Recol¬ 
lect  Carlyle’s  words  :  “  Regiments  to 
fight  the  bogs  ”  I  will  lead  you  to 
the  barren  hill-sides  “  Waste-lands, 
industrials,’’  &c. 

“  Oh,  you  propose  to  bury  our  money 
in  bogs  and  bog-roads,  is  that  it  ?  In 
work  that  no  one  else  will  take  up  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  it  won’t  pay.” 
Yes,  that  is  it.  And  on  the  part  of 
Carlyle  I  would  ask  whether  the  work¬ 
house  pays,  or  what  dividend  we  get  on 
the  Poor  Rates.  But  the  assertion  is 
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not  true  ;  it  will  pay  !  There  is  in 
these  countries  a  wide  domain  of  possi* 
ble  industry  which  private  enterprise 
avoids,  but  in  which  the  State  can,  if  it 
pleases,  make  money  if  that  is  to  be  an 
essential  object  ;  work  which  will  re¬ 
munerate  the  nation  though  it  would  not 
remunerate  the  individual. 

Carlyle’s  philosophy  resembled  his 
life  in  this,  that  the  question  is  always 
"What  is  right’  What  is  wrong?" 
Not  "How  can  money  be  made?” 
Modem  political  economy  from  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  down,  ignores  abso¬ 
lutely  the  moral  aspect  of  things,  con¬ 
centrating  its  attention  on  the  pecuniary. 
Money,  Carlyle  knew,  would  abundantly 
enough  follow  the  course  that  was  mor¬ 
ally  sound  and  true,  and  would  in  the 
long  run  melt  away  from  those  pursuing 
a  course  which  was  not.  The  limitless 
wealth  of  England,  he  a  thousand  times 
predicted,  will,  for  England  running  her 
present  course,  disappear,  vanish  as 
utterly  as  the  wealth  of  Nineveh  and 
Carthage.  Proudly  and  contemptuously 
he  declined  to  discuss  the  money  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  right  that  England  should 
employ  her  paupers  under  stern  law  and 
in  labors  salutary  and  noble.  It  was 
wrong  to  deal  with  them  otherwise,  and 
the  right  treatment  of  pauperism  had 
become  in  this  peculiar  age  not  only  a 
duty  as  it  ever  was,  but  the  prime  and 
central  duty.  Yet  if  we  look  into  this 
side  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find  indubit¬ 
ably  that  England,  with  her  Poor  Law 
and  her  charities  and  steady  refusal  to 
employ  waste  labor,  is  year  by  year  los¬ 
ing  money,  besides  losing  what  is  incal¬ 
culably  more  valuable.  Do  not  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts,  succinctly  stated,  prove 
that  outside  the  limits  within  which  pri¬ 
vate  enterpiise  works,  there  are  spheres 
of  industry  now  waste  in  which  the 
State  can  profitably  exert  industrial 
energy  which  lies  waste  too,  worse  than 
waste,  for  it  lives  by  preying  in  divers 
ways  on  the  resources  of  the  country  ? 

Private  enterprise  looks  for  returns 
more  or  less  immediate.  Outside  such 
limits  it  will  not  work.  The  State,  per¬ 
ennial,  consulting  for  future  generations 
and  remote  time,  may  prudently  and 
profitably,  and  even  with  a  strict  eye  to 
pecuniary  returns,  work  there.  Five 
years  is  a  long  time  for  an  investor  to 
wait  for  returns  ;  ten  years  a  very  long 
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time.  What  are  they  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  ? 

Private  enterprise  must  pay  five  per 
cent,  for  its  money  ;  must  be  reasonably 
assured  that  its  undertakings  will  realise 
at  least  that  before  it  begins.  The  State, 
the  nation,  can  work  with  money  bor¬ 
rowed  at  three,  and  I  believe  at  consid¬ 
erably  less  for  industrial  enterprises. 
For  consider,  the  money  lent  is  not 
blown  away  in  powder-smoke,  but  con¬ 
verted  into  substantial  and  enduring 
things.  The  genius  of  confiscation  will, 
at  least,  leave  that  portion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt  for  its  last  meal. 

Private  enterprise  can  only  look  for 
direct  pecuniary  returns.  The  State 
from  its  work  can  have  the  direct  as 
welli  but  also  many  others  of  an  indirect 
nature.  A  Joint  Stock  Company  de¬ 
cides  on  opening  a  new  railway  ;  the 
probable  passenger  and  traffic  returns 
are  the  sole  fruit  which  it  can  anticipate. 
The  State  will  have  those  returns  and 
also  its  share  of  the  general  increase  of 
wealth  brought  about  by  the  new  rail¬ 
way,  the  taxes,  rates,  duties,  &c.,  upon 
the  increased  wealth  and  increased  popu¬ 
lation.  Thus  private  enterprise  will 
shrink  from  many  railway  and  other  un¬ 
dertakings  which  the  State  might  remu¬ 
neratively  essay. 

Private  enterprise  loses  much,  must 
calculate  to  lose  much  on  an  average  by 
strikes,  insubordination  of  workers,  and 
in  divers  other  ways.  State  industrials, 
under  "  conditions  rigorous  as  soldier¬ 
ing,"  must  act  with  military  prompti¬ 
tude  and  obedience. 

Private  enterprise  has  no  subventions, 
gratuitous  assistance  from  without.  The 
State  has  already  at  its  disposal  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  a  fine  existing 
revenue  arising  from  Poor  Rate— a  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  Ireland,  four  millions  a 
year  in  England  ;  now  swallowed  up 
worse  than  uselessly  for  the  most  part 
in  the  devouring  gulf  of  pauperism. 

Those  who  have  realised  the  nature 
of  the  foregoing  facts  will  see  that  out¬ 
side  the  limits  of  private  enterprise  lies 
a  vast  industrial  region  where  thf  State 
can  work,  and  work  profitably,  without 
coming  into  collision  with  any  existing 
industry. 

Much  of  the  talk  one  hears  and  reads 
about  "  private  enterprise"  is  mere  cant. 
What  genuine  private  enterprise  is  there 
51 
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in  a  Joint  Stock  Company  ?  The  share¬ 
holders  do  not  drive  the  work  at  all. 
The  directors  who  do  are  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  mere  employes,  difiering  from  the 
employes  of  a  State  department  in  this, 
that  their  patriotic  sentiments  are  not 
appealed  to,  and  that  they  are  under  no 
intelligent  control  from  above,  only  an 
exceedingly  and  obviously  ignorant  con¬ 
trol  from  below.  Hence,  innumerable 
knaveries  on  their  part,  and  loss  to  the 
general  public. 

“  But  pauper  labor,  presumedly  the 
worst — being  pauper — what  can  be  made 
out  of  it  ?’*  "  Much,  quite  as  much  as 

out  of  labor  which  is  not  pauper  and  is 
undisciplined.  Consider,  pauper  is  but 
a  generic  name  for  the  unemployed  man, 
and  in  England  to-day  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  unemployed  men  equal  to  the 
best  employed.  And  with  regard  to  the 
rest,  good  food  and  clothes,  wholesome 
lodging,  soap  and  water,  the  habit  of 
daily  labor,  of  sobriety,  though  enforced 
by  the  magic  influence  of  discipline, 
fear  of  and  attachment  to  worthy  offi¬ 
cers,  will  out  of  poor  material  create  a 
very  respectable  article.  The  British 
army,  the  defence  of  our  empire,  our 
pride  and  glory,  that  we  exhibit  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  strangers,  is  it  not  composed 
mainly  of  pauper  labor,  of  men  who 
found  ‘  freedom  ’  too  hard  for  them  ?*' 
“  Ragged  losels,  gathered  by  tap  of 
drum,  do  they  not  stand  fire  in  a  com¬ 
mendable  manner  and  cheerfully  give 
away  their  lives  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling 
a  day  ?”  *  “  The  materials  of  human 

virtue  are  everywhere  as  abundant  as 
the  light  of  the  sun."  Is  not  the  truth 
of  this  sublime  sentence,  little  as  the 
average  reader  might  expect  it  from 
'*  doubting  Thomas,"  the  dyspeptic, 
melancholy,  vituperative  man.  proved 
by  the  existence,  the  prowess,  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  military  and  naval  ser¬ 
vices  ?  Pauper  labor,  the  labor  that 
could' not,  or  would  not,  be  employed 
by  private  enterprise.  State-employed 
and  disciplined,  makes  to-day  the  no¬ 
blest  sight  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest. 
Pauper  labor  built  up  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  and  landlord  and  plutocrat  go 
gracefully  or  ungracefully  idle  behind  its 
protecting  valor  and  the  wall  of  its  gal¬ 
lant  bayonets,  and  behind  that  living 
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rampart  of  trained  pauper  labor  Gov¬ 
ernments  drive  the  remainder,  the  pau¬ 
per  labor  that  they  do  not  want,  into 
the  gulfs  of  pienury  and  vice,  want  and 
crime. 

But  State  departments  are  often  so 
inefficient  and  worthless — a  mere  excuse 
for  drawing  incomes  and  making  jobs. 
Moreover,  Governments  object  to  any 
extension  of  their  powers  in  that  direc¬ 
tion."  Just  so  ;  if  we  do  not  insist 
upon  the  State  doing  its  duty,  it  will  not 
do  it.  When  we  do  insist  we  find  ap¬ 
proximate  performance.  We  insist  on 
law  and  order  in  Ireland  and  we  get  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ;  on  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  fighting  departments,  and 
we  get  the  army  and  navy.  What  is 
this  reply  on  the  part  of  Governments  ? 
We  can  create  and  defend  the  British 
Empire,  but  can’t  drain  a  bog,  make  a 
railway,  or  reclaim  a  hill-side. 

But  I  have  claimed  for  Carlyle  the  po¬ 
sition  of  leader  in  constructive  politics. 
Carlyle’s  greatness,  his  marvellous  sagac¬ 
ity,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  this,  that  he  was  no  scheme- 
constructor.  How  can  an  individual 
prescribe  and  define  a  nation’s  future  ? 
He  pointed  out  the  road  and  bid  Eng¬ 
land,  girding  up  her  loins,  set  out  val¬ 
iantly  on  her  journey.  More  no  wise 
man  will  attempt 

But  from  the  honest  acceptance  and 
honest  application  of  that  one  definite 
advice  tendered  by  him  to  England, 
consider  the  certain  direct  and  the  cer¬ 
tain  indirect  results.  As  a  building  on 
earth  foundations,  so  society  stands 
upon  labor,  manual  toil.  The  toiler 
supports  the  world.  When  it  is  well 
with  him  there  is  a  likelihood  of  its 
being  well  with  all.  But  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  house  of  England  are  all 
awry  in  this  respect.  Down  here  at  this 
lowest  point,  but  where  all  rests,  are 
crime  and  vice,  enforced  idleness,  mutiny 
and  discontent,  the  reek  and  malaria  of 
pauperism.  At  the  bottom  of  all  pau¬ 
perism.  Those  who  fall,  fall  into  this 
pit,  "  such  a  Curtius’s  gulf  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  nether  deeps  as  the  sun 
never  before  saw,"  and  the  terror  of 
that  deadly  gulf  haunts  to-day  like  a 
spectre  the  minds  of  millions.  Let  the 
State  employ  its  paupers  as  Carlyle 
urged,  and  the  lowest  point  to  which 
men  can  fall,  let  bankruptcy  and  failure 
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and  the  genius  of  modern  mechanism 
hurling  them  this  way  and  that”  do 
their  worst,  and  what  for  any  will  it  , 
amount  to  ?  Honorable  employment 
under  conditions  stern,  indeed,  but  just, 
in  the  industrial  services  of  the  State. 
Hence,  to  begin  with,  the  exorcism  for 
ever  of  that  spectral  terror  that  to-day 
haunts  the  imaginations  of  men,  the  fear 
of  final  descent  into  the  abyss  of  pauper¬ 
ism. 

The  employment  of  all  labor,  its 
wholesome  absorption  into  the  whole¬ 
some  and  happy  flow  of  the  stream  of 
industry.  Such  is  the  flist  gain.  What 
do  we  now  lose  by  our  waste  labor  ? 
Every  man  to-day  unemployed  is  not 
only  so  much  waste  force,  but  so  much 
predatory  edacity  consuming  the  wealth 
of  ihe  productive.  He  and  his  live 
somehow  by  Poor  Rate,  organised  chari¬ 
ties,  kindness  of  relatives,  beggary,  or 
theft. 

With  the  universal  employment  of 
labor  consequent  on  the  power  of  the 
unemployed  to  claim  State  employment, 
contemporaneous  abolition  of  the  Poor 
Law  system  forcing  thither  the  radically 
vicious  and  idle,  the  agitator's  trade 
will  be  gone  or  enormously  minimised. 
He  will  then  have  no  hungry,  idle,  mu¬ 
tinous  masses,  whom  he  can  kindle  by 
inflammatory  harangues  against  rank  and 
wealth.  The  voracious  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  modern  democracy  will  be 
at  least  substantially  checked.  The 
worst  and  most  dangerous  classes  have 
been  harnessed  as  it  were  to  the  State, 
the  rest  not  so  dangerous  are  fully  em¬ 
ployed. 

Thus  that  terrible  and  abysmal  land 
question  is  for  the  time  at  least  avoided, 
and  England  can  march  along  its  edge. 
The  rise  of  that  question  with  other  col¬ 
lateral  and  connected  questions  deeper 
and  worse  and  more  insoluble,  Carlyle 
predicted.  With  passionate  earnestness, 
alike  for  their  own  sake  as  for  that  of 
the  people  themselves,  he  appealed  in 
a  hundred  different  ways  to  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  to  enter  the  rough  path  which  he 
pointed  out  and  avoid  the  smooth  broad 
road  of  latsses  faire.  Whither  that  road 
leads  who  that  looks  but  a  little  below 
the  surface  of  things  to-day  can  fail  to 
perceive  ?  As  I  write,  labor  backed  by 
capital,  inflamed  by  agitators,  and  sup¬ 
porting  itself  upon  a  most  alluring  and 


plausible  philosophy,  is  visibly  and 
audibly  urging  that  terrible  land  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  front.  In  Macaulay’s  time, 
in  Carlyle’s  time,  the /aissez  /atrg  void 
looked  solid  enough.  How  does  it  look 
now  ? 

Of  the  genius  of  revolution  it  may  be 
said,  ”  With  wings  twain  do  I  fly.”  Of 
these  wings  one  is  discontented  labor, 
the  other  is  discontented  talent.  The 
intellectual  activity  which  the  State  will 
not  employ  by  a  certain  natural  law  be¬ 
takes  itself  to  the  destruction  of  the 
State.  But  if  governments  resolve  to 
employ  the  waste  labor  of  the  country 
they  will  need  talent  for  its  control. 
”  What  to  do  with  our  boys  ?”  think 
sadly  to-day  many  anxious  parents. 
For  boys  of  the  right  sort  there  will  be 
sufficient  demand  once  the  State  enters 
on  the  path  of  vital  reform.  Thus  in 
glowing  language,  Carlyle  describes  that 
“  New  dawn  of  day  for  British  souls  — 

"  No  need  then  to  become  a  tormenting  and 
self-tormenting  mutineer  banded  with  rebel¬ 
lious  souls  ;  no  need  to  rot  in  suicidal  idleness, 
or  fake  to  platform  preaching  and  writing  in 
Radical  newspapers  to  pull  asunder  the  great 
falsity  (i.e.  the  State)  in  which  thou  and  all 
men  are  choking.  The  great  falsity,  behold  it 
has  become  in  the  very  heart  of  it  a  great  truth 
of  truths." 

But  even  here  the  work  is  only  begun, 
the  harnessing  of  waste  labor,  mutinous 
talent  now  controlling  and  directing  it, 
itself  too  beneficently  enthralled,  is  but 
the  beginning  of  “  the  blessed  process 
which  will  extend  to  the  highest  heights 
of  society.”  Beginning  with  ”  Waste 
land  industrialism,”  surely  and  certainly 
the  State  will  extend  its  activities  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  the  paths,  direc¬ 
tions,  modes  of  development,  just  hinted 
by  Carlyle,  all  working  capitalists,  pri¬ 
vate  ”  captains  of  industry,”  gradually 
imitating,  gradually  co-operating  with 
the  State.  The  first  step  which  was  true 
and  right,  steadily  necessitating,  steadily 
inviting,  innumerable  other  steps  which 
also  shall  be  right  and  true.  “  The 
State  as  it  gets  into  the  track  of  its  real 
w'ork  will  And  that  same  expand  into 
whole  continents  of  new,  unexpected, 
most  blessed  activity. '  ’  * 

Over  those  remote  regions,  f  seen 


♦  LatUr  Day  PampkUts,  “  New  Downing 
Street.” 

•f  See^’’  New  Downing  Street,”  Latter  Day 
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dimly  but  surely  in  the  far  distance,  our 
teacher  from  this  Pisgah  waves  signifi¬ 
cantly  a  prophetic  hand.  Prophetic,  ^ 
but  on  conditions  stern  and  exacting, 
and  prophetic  too  of  destruction,  if  those 
conditions  be  not  fulfilled.  Remote  re¬ 
gions,  indeed,  and,  wide  between,  floods 
and  wilderness  and  many  a  savage  race. 
For  the  giants  of  Sihon  and  Og  have, 
since  Carlyle  prophesied,  increased  in 
stature  and  multiplied  in  number. 
Then  only  voteless  Chartists  talked  of 
confiscation,  and  starving  Irish  took 
quietly  up  the  beggar’s  wallet,  or  quietly 
lay  down  to  die.  Now  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ters  talk  of  “  ransom”  and  land  tax. 
.\nd  even  then  Carlyle  predicted  that  for 
England  entering  on  the  rough  path  of 
duty,  and  putting  forth  all  her  strength, 
her  course  would  be  one  “  of  labor  and 
suffering,"  ‘‘her  battle  perpetual,” 
“  her  march  over  along  the  edge  of  Red 
Republic  and  the  abyss.”  If  Carlyle  be 
right  we  are  to-da^  nearer  by  forty  years 
to  the  firm  land  s  end,  nearer  by  forty 
years  to  the  roaring  gulfs  that  succeed. 

You  travel  a  road  made  for  you  by 
the  valor  and  veracity  of  your  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  approach  day  by  day  to  the 
firm  land’s  end,  literally  enough  consum¬ 
ing  the  way.” 

Where  is  the  son  of  Nun  who,  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  wisdom  of  our  seer,  will  lead 
England  along  those  p>erilous  ways  ? 
Or  is  Mr.  Spencer  the  true  seer,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  night  of  captaincy  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  perfect 


liberty  is  at  hand.  Beautiful  on  the 
mountain-tops  are  or  are  not  the  feet  of 
that  excellent  man.  For  in  the  minds 
of  even  his  most  devoted  admirers  mis¬ 
givings  must  arise.  It  is  not  a  very 
orderly  host,  this,  or  at  all  very  seri¬ 
ously  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
marching  and  fighting.  Those  who 
read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times  can 
hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  intent  upon  the 
equitable  distribution  of  its  manna  :  and 
the  manna,  too,  not  at  all  so  abundant 
as  it  used  to  be,  rents  falling,  and  trade 
returns  growing  less,  while  the  host 
multiplies. 

Chartism,  all  that  it  meant  and  more 
than  it  menaced,  are  here  to-day  in 
England,  not  at  all  dead,  or  even  asleep. 
Perhaps  Carlyle  was  wrong  ;  and  Chart 
ism,  though  armed  with  the  vote  and 
powerful  over  Parliaments,  will  not 
again  rear  its  misshapen  head  or  open  its 
abysmal  throat  in  this  respectable  coun¬ 
try  so  permeated  with  the  blended  light 
of  civilisation  and  the  gospel.  Eng¬ 
land’s  late  Premier,  at  all  events,  has 
denounced  and  ridiculed  such  gloomy 
notions.  Perhaps  Carl)le  was  right  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrong.  Might  it  not  at 
least  be  worth  [inquiring  ?  Carlyle  was 
surely  a  considerable  man,  and  he  loved 
England  well  and  truth  well.  Why 
should  England  reject  his  counsel  with¬ 
out  according  to  it  even  the  compliment 
of  a  refutation  ? — Fortnightly  Reviav. 
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Let  us  start  fair  by  frankly  admitting 
that  the  genius,  like  the  poet,  is  born 
and  not  made.  If  you  wish  to  apply  the 
recipe  for  producing  him,  it  is  unfort¬ 
unately  necessary  to  set  out  by  select¬ 
ing  beforehand  his  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  those  that  precede  him. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  recipe  for  the 
production  of  genius,  and  every  actuad 
concrete  genius  who  ever  yet  adorned  or 
disgraced  this  oblate  spheroid  of  ours 
has  been  produced,  I  believe,  in  strict 

Pamphlets,  where  be  suggests  generally  the 
lines  along  which  the  State’s  activity  will  de¬ 
velop. 


accordance  with  its  unwritten  rules  and 
unknown  regulations.  In  other  words, 
geniuses  don’t  crop  up  irregularly  any¬ 
where,  ‘  quite  promiscuous  like  ;  ’  they 
have  their  hxed  laws  and  their  adequate 
causes  :  they  are  the  result  and  effect  of 
certain  fairly  demonstrable  concatena¬ 
tions  of  circumstance :  they  are,  in 
short,  a  natural  product,  not  a  lusus 
natures.  You  get  them  only  under  sun¬ 
dry  relatively  definite  and  settled  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  though  it  isn’t  (unfort¬ 
unately)  quite  true  that  the  conditions 
will  always  infallibly  bring  forth  the 
genius,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  genius 
can  never  be  brought  forth  at  all  with- 
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out  the  conditions.  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  f  No 
more  can  you  get  a  poet  from  a  family 
of  stockbrokers  who  have  intermarried 
with  the  daughters  of  an  eminent  alder¬ 
man.  or  make  a  philosopher  out  of  a 
country  grocer’s  eldest  son  whose  amia¬ 
ble  mother  had  no  soul  above  the  half- 
pounds  of  tea  and  sugar. 

In  the  first  place,  by  way  of  clearing 
the  decks  for  action,  I  am  going  to  start 
even  by  getting  rid  once  for  all  (so  far 
as  we  are  here  concerned)  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  but  misleading  old  distinction  be¬ 
tween  genius  and  talent.  It  is  really  a 
distinction  without  a  difference.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  probably  no  subject  under 
heaven  on  which  so  much  high-flown 
stuff  and  nonsense  has  been  talked  and 
written  as  upon  this  well-known  and 
much-debated  hair-splitting  discrimina¬ 
tion.  It  is  just  like  that  other  great 
distinction  between  fancy  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  about  which  poets  and  essayists 
discoursed  so  fluently  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  until  at  last  one 
fine  day  the  world  at  large  woke  up 
suddenly  to  the  unpleasant  conscious¬ 
ness  that  it  had  been  wasting  its  time 
over  a  non-existent  difference,  and  that 
fancy  and  imagination  were  after  all 
absolutely  identical.  Now,  I  won’t 
dogmatically  assert  that  talent  and  ge¬ 
nius  are  exactly  one  and  the  same  thing  ; 
but  I  do  assert  that  genius  is  simply  tal¬ 
ent  raised  to  a  slightly  higher  power  ;  it 
differs  from  it  not  in  kind  but  merely 
in  degree  :  it  is  talent  at  its  best.  There 
is  no  drawing  a  hard-and-fast  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two.  You 
might  just  as  well  try  to  classify  all 
mankind  into  tall  men  and  short  men, 
and  then  endeavor  to  prove  that  a  real 
distinction  existed  in  nature  between 
your  two  artificial  classes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  men  differ  in  height  and  in  ability 
by  infinitesimal  gradations :  some  men 
are  very  short,  others  rather  short,  others 
medium-sized,  others  tall,  and  yet 
others  again  of  portentous  stature  like 
Mr.  Chang  and  Jacob  Omnium.  So, 
too,  some  men  are  idiots,  some  are  next 
door  to  a  fool,  some  are  stupid,  some  are 
worthy  people,  some  are  intelligent, 
some  are  clever,  and  some  geniuses.  But 
genius  is  only  the  culminating  point  of 
ordinary  cleverness,  and  if  you  were  to 


try  and  draw  up  a  list  of  all  the  real 
geniuses  in  the  last  hundred  years,  no 
two  people  could  ever  be  found  to  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  which  should  be 
included  and  which  excluded  from  the 
artificial  catalogue.  I  have  heard  Kings¬ 
ley  and  Charles  Lamb  described  as  ge¬ 
niuses,  and  I  have  heard  them  both  ab¬ 
solutely  denied  every  sort  of  literary 
merit.  Carlyle  thought  Darwin  a  poor 
creature,  and  Comte  regarded  Hegel 
himself  as  an  empty  windbag. 

The  fact  is,  most  of  the  grandiose 
talk  about  the  vast  gulf  which  separates 
genius  from  mere  talent  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  set  abroad  by  those  fortunate 
persons  who  fell,  or  fancied  themselves 
to  fall,  under  the  former  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  agreeable  category.  Genius,  in 
short,  real  or  self-suspected,  has  always 
been  at  great  pains  to  glorify  itself  at  the 
expense  of  poor  commonplace  inferior 
talent.  There  is  a  certain  type  of  great 
man  in  particular  which  is  never  tired  of 
dilating  upon  the  noble  supremacy 
of  its  own  greatness  over  the  spurious 
imitation.  It  offers  incense  obliquely 
to  itself  in  offering  it  generically  to  the 
class  genius.  It  brings  ghee  to  its  own 
image.  There  are  great  men,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  such  as  Lord  Lytton,  Disraeli, 
Victor  Hugo,  the  Lion  Comique,  and 
Mr,  Oscar  Wilde,  who  pose  perpetually 
as  great  men  ;  they  cry  aloud  to  the 
poor  silly  public  so  far  beneath  them, 

‘  I  am  a  genius  !  Admire  me  !  Worship 
me  !  ’  Against  this  Byronic  self-eleva¬ 
tion  on  an  aerial  pedestal,  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  blind  and  battling  multi¬ 
tude,  we  poor  common  mortals,  who  are 
not  unfortunately  geniuses,  are  surely 
entitled  to  enter  occasionally  our  hum¬ 
ble  protest.  Our  contention  is  that  the 
genius  only  differs  from  the  man  of  abil¬ 
ity  as  the  man  of  ability  differs  from  the 
intelligent  man,  and  the  intelligent  man 
from  the  worthy  person  of  sound  common 
sense.  The  sliding  scale  of  brains  has 
infinite  gradations  :  and  the  gradations 
merge  insensibly  into  one  another. 
There  is  no  gulf,  no  gap,  no  sudden 
jump  of  nature ;  here  as  elsewhere, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  her  mani¬ 
fold  productions,  our  common  mother 
/iffft  facit  saltum. 

The  question  before  the  house,  then, 
narrows  itself  down  finally  to  this  :  what 
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are  the  conditions  under  which  excep¬ 
tional  ability  or  high  talent  is  likely  to 
arise  ? 

Now  I  suppose  everybody  is  ready  to 
admit  that  two  complete  born  fools  are 
not  at  all  likely  to  become  the  proud 
father  and  happy  mother  of  a  Shake¬ 
speare  or  a  Newton.  I  suppose  every¬ 
body  will  unhesitatingly  allow  that  a 
great  mathematician  could  hardly  by  any 
conceivable  chance  arise  among  the 
South  African  Bushmen,  who  cannot 
understand  the  arduous  arithmetical 
proposition  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  No  amount  of  education  or  care¬ 
ful  training,  I  take  it,  would  suffice  to 
elevate  the  most  profoundly  artistic 
among  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  who  can¬ 
not  even  comprehend  an  English  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  dog  or  horse,  into  a  respectable 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is 
equally  unlikely  (as  it  seems  to  me)  that 
a  Mendelssohn  or  a  Beethoven  could  be 
raised  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  all  of 
whose  members  on  either  side  were  in¬ 
capable  (like  a  distinguished  modern 
English  poet)  of  discriminating  any  one 
note  in  an  octave  from  any  other.  Such 
leaps  as  these  would  be  little  short  of 
pure  miracles.  They  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  sudden  creation,  without 
antecedent  cause,  of  a  whole  vast  sys¬ 
tem  of  nerves  and  nerve-centres  in  the 
prodigious  brain  of  some  infant  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  com¬ 
monplace  shallow  fashionable  talk  about 
hereditary  genius — I  don’t  mean,  of 
course,  the  talk  of  our  Darwins  and  Gal- 
tons,  but  the  cheap  drawing-room  phi¬ 
losophy  of  easy  sciolists  who  can't  un¬ 
derstand  them — is  itself  fully  as  absurd 
in  its  own  way  as  the  idea  that  something 
can  come  out  of  nothing.  For  it  is  no 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  genius  to 
say  that  it  is  hereditary.  You  only  put 
the  difficulty  one  place  back.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  young  Alastor  Jones  is  a  bud¬ 
ding  poet  because  his  father,  Percy 
Bysshe  Jones,  was  a  poet  before  him, 
why,  pray,  was  Jones  the  elder  a  poet  at 
all,  to  start  with  ?  This  kind  of  explana¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  explains  nothing  ;  it  begins 
by  pmsiting  the  existence  of  one  original 
genius,  absolutely  unaccounted  for,  and 
then  proceeds  blandly  to  point  out  that 
the  other  geniuses  derive  their  charac¬ 
teristics  from  him,  by  virtue  of  descent, 


just  as  all  the  sons  of  a  peer  are  bom 
honorables.  The  elephant  supports  the 
earth,  and  the  tortoise  supports  the  ele¬ 
phant,  but  who,  pray,  supports  the  tor¬ 
toise  ?  If  the  first  chicken  came  out  of 
an  egg,  what  was  the  origin  of  the  hen 
that  laid  it  ? 

Besides,  the  allegation  as  it  stands  is 
not  even  a  true  one.  Genius,  as  we  act¬ 
ually  know  it,  is  by  no  means  heredi¬ 
tary.  The  great  man  is  not  necessarily 
the  son  of  a  great  man  or  the  father  of 
a  great  man  :  often  enough,  he  stands 
quite  isolated,  a  solitary  golden  link  in  a 
chain  of  baser  metal  on  either  side  of 
him.  Mr.  John  Shakespeare,  woolsta- 
pler,  of  Stratford-on-Avon, '  Warwick¬ 
shire,  was  no  doubt  an  eminently  re¬ 
spectable  person  in  his  own  trade,  and 
he  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  be  mayor 
of  his  native  town  once  upon  a  time : 
but,  so  far  as  is  known,  none  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  remains  are  at  all  equal  to  Mac¬ 
beth  or  Othello.  Parson  Newton,  of  the 
parish  of  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire, 
may  have  preached  a  great  many  very 
excellent  and  convincing  discourses  :  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  sort  that  he 
ever  attempted  to  write  the  Principia. 
Per  contra,  the  Miss  Miltons,  good 
young  ladies  that  they  were  (though  of 
conflicting  memory),  do  not  appear  to 
have  differed  conspicuously  in  ability 
from  the  other  Priscillas  and  Patiences 
and  Mercies  amongst  whom  their  lot  was 
cast ;  while  the  Marlboroughs  and  the 
Wellingtons  do  not  seem  to  bud  out 
spontaneously  into  great  commanders  in 
the'second  generation.  True,  there  are 
numerous  cases  such  as  that  of  Her- 
schels,  father  and  son,  or  the  two 
Scaligers,  or  the  Caracci,  or  the  Pitts, 
or  the  Scipios,  and  a  dozen  more,  where 
the  genius,  once  developed,  has  persist¬ 
ed  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  lives ; 
but  these  instances  really  cast  no  light 
at  all  upon  our  central  problem,  which 
is  just  this — How  does  the  genius  come 
in  the  first  place  to  be  developed  at  all 
from  parents  in  whom  individually  no 
particular  genius  is  ultimately  to  be 
seen  ? 

Sup[>ose  we  take,  to  start  with,  a  race 
of  hunting  savages,  in  the  earliest,  low¬ 
est,  and  most  undifferentiated  stage,  we 
shall  get  really  next  to  no  personal 
peculiarities  or  idiosyncrasies  of  any 
sort  amongst  them.  Every  one  of  them 
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will  be  a  good  hunter,  a  good  hsher- 
man,  a  good  scalper,  and  a  good  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  bows  and  arrows.  Division 
of  labor,  and  the  other  troublesome 
technicalities  of  our  modern  political 
economy,  are  as  unknown  among  such 
folk  as  the  modern  nuisance  of  dressing 
for  dinner.  Each  man  performs  ail  the 
functions  of  a  citizen  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  because  there  is  nobody  else  to 
perform  them  for  him — the  medium  of 
exchange,  known  as 'hard  cash,  has  not, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  yet  been  in¬ 
vented  ;  and  he  performs  them  well,  such 
as  they  are,  because  he  inherits  from  all 
his  ancestors  aptitudes  of  brain  and 
muscle  in  these  directions,  owing  to  the 
simple  fact  that  those  among  his  collat¬ 
eral  predecessors  who  didn’t  know  how 
to  snare  a  bird,  or  were  hopelessly 
stupid  in  the  art  of  chipping  flint  arrow¬ 
heads,  died  out  of  starvation,  leaving 
no  representatives.  The  beneficent  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  poor  law  does  not  exist 
among  savages,  in  order  to  enable  the 
helpless  and  incompetent  to  bring  up 
families  in  their  own  image.  There, 
survival  of  the  fittest  still  works  out 
its  own  ultimately  benevolent  and  use¬ 
ful  end  in  its  own  directly  cruel  and 
relentless  way,  cutting  off  ruthlessly  the 
stupid  or  the  weak,  and  allowing  only 
the  strong  and  the  cunning  to  become 
the  parents  of  future  generations. 

Hence  every  young  savage,  being  de¬ 
scended  on  both  sides  from  ancestors 
who  in  their  own  way  perfectly  fulfilled 
the  ideal  of  complete  savagery — were 
good  hunters,  good  fishers,  good  fighters, 
good  craftsmen  of  bow  or  boomerang — 
inherits  from  these  his  successful  prede¬ 
cessors  all  those  qualities  of  eye  and 
hand  and  brain  and  nervous  system 
which  go  to  make  up  the  abstractly  Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton  of  a  savage.  The 
qualities  in  question  are  ensured  in  him 
by  two  separate  means.  In  the  first 
place,  survival  of  the  fittest  takes  care 
that  he  and  all  his  ancestors  shall  have 
duly  possessed  them  to  some  extent  to 
start  with  ;  in  the  second  place,  con¬ 
stant  practice  from  boyhood  upward  in¬ 
creases  and  develops  the  original  faculty. 
Thus  savages,  as  a  rule,  display  abso¬ 
lutely  astonishing  ability  and  cleverness 
in  the  few  lines  which  they  have  made 
their  own.  Their  cunning  in  hunting, 
their  patience  in  fishing,  their  skill  in 


trapping,  their  infinite  dodges  for  deceiv¬ 
ing  and  cajoling  the  animals  or  enemies 
that  they  need  to  outwit,  have  moved 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  innumer¬ 
able  travellers.  The  savage,  in  fact,  is 
not  stupid  :  in  his  own  way  his  clever¬ 
ness  is  extraordinary.  But  the  way  is 
a  very  narrow  and  restricted  one,  and 
all  savages  of  the  same  race  walk  in  it 
exactly  alike.  Cunning  they  have,  skill 
they  have,  instinct  they  have,  to  a  most 
marvellous  degree  ;  but  of  spontaneity, 
originality,  initiative,  variability,  not  a 
single  spark.  Know  one  savage  of  a 
tribe  and  you  know  them  all.  Their 
cleverness  is  not  the  cleverness  of  the 
individual  man  :  it  is  the  inherited  and 
garnered  intelligence  or  instinct  of  the 
entire  race. 

How,  then,  do  originality,  diversity, 
individuality,  genius,  begin  to  come  in  ? 
In  this  way.  as  it  seems  to  me,  looking 
at  the  matter  both  d  priori  and  by  the 
light  of  actual  experience. 

Suppose  a  country  inhabited  in  its  in¬ 
terior  by  a  savage  race  of  hunters  and 
fighters,  and  on  its  seaboard  by  an 
equally  savage  race  of  pirates  and  fisher¬ 
men,  like  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  Each 
of  these  races,  if  left  to  itself,  will  de¬ 
velop  in  time  its  own  peculiar  and  special 
type  of  savage  cleverness.  Each  (in  the 
scientific  slang  of  the  day)  will  adapt 
itself  to  its  particular  environment. 
The  people  of  the  interior  will  acquire 
and  inherit  a  wonderful  facility  in  speat- 
itig  monkeys  and  knocking  down  par¬ 
rots  ;  while  the  people  of  the  sea-coast 
will  become  skilful  managers  of  canoes 
upon  the  water,  and  merciless  plunder¬ 
ers  of  oni  another’s  villages,  after  the 
universal  fashion  of  all  pirates.  I'hese 
original  differences  of  position  and  func¬ 
tion  will  necessarily  entail  a  thousand 
minor  differences  of  intelligence  and 
skill  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  For 
example,  the  sea-coast  people,  having  of 
pure  need  to  make  themselves  canoes 
and  paddles,  will  probably  learn  to  dec¬ 
orate  their  handicraft  with  ornamental 
patterns  ;  and  the  aesthetic  taste  thus 
aroused  will,  no  doubt,  finally  lead  them 
to  adorn  the  fa9ades  of  their  wooden 
huts  with  the  grinning  skulls  of  slaugh¬ 
tered  enemies,  prettily  disposed  at  meas¬ 
ured  distances.  A  thoughtless  world 
may  laugh,  indeed,  at  these  naive  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  nascent  artistic  and 
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decorative  faculties  in  the  savage  breast, 
but  the  aesthetic  philosopher  knows  how 
to  appreciate  them  at  their  true  worth, 
and  to  see  in  them  the  earliest  ingenuous 
precursors  of  our  own  Salisbury,  Lich¬ 
field,  and  Westminster. 

Now,  so  long  as  these  two  imaginary 
races  of  ours  continue  to  remain  dis¬ 
tinct  and  separate,  it  is  not  likely  that 
idiosyncrasies  or  varieties  to  any  great 
extent  will  arise  among  them.  But,  as 
soon  as  you  permit  intermarriage  to  take 
place,  the  inherited  and  developed  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  one  race  will  be  liable  to  crop 
up  in  the  next  generation,  diversely  in¬ 
termixed  in  every  variety  of  degree  with 
the  inherited  and  developed  qualities  of 
the  other.  The  children  may  take  after 
either  parent  in  any  combination  of 
qualities  whatsoever.  You  have  ad¬ 
mitted  an  apparently  capricious  element 
of  individuality  ;  a  power  on  the  part  of 
the  half-breeds  of  differing  from  one 
another  to  an  extent  quite  impossible  in 
the  two  original  homogeneous  societies. 
In  one  word,  you  have  made  possible 
the  future  existence  of  diversity  in  char¬ 
acter. 

If,  now,  we  turn  from  these  perfectly 
simple  savage  communities  to  our  own 
very  complex  and  heterogeneous  world, 
what  do  we  find  ?  An  endless  variety 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  tinkers,  tailors, 
butchers,  bakers,  candlestick  makers, 
and  jolly  undertakers,  most  of  whom 
fall  into  a  certain  rough  number  of 
classes,  each  with  its  own  developed  and 
inherited  traits  and  peculiarities.  Our 
world  is  made  up,  like  the  world  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  of  modern  India,  of 
an  immense  variety  of  separate  castes — 
not,  indeed,  rigidly  demarcated  and 
strictly  limited,  as  in  those  extremely 
hierarchical  societies,  but  still  very  fairly 
hereditary  in  character — and  given  on 
the  average  to  a  tolerably  close  system 
of  intermarriage  within  the  caste. 

For  example,  there  is  the  agricultural 
laborer  caste — the  Hodge  Chawbacon 
of  urban  humor,  who  in  his  military 
avatar  also  reappears  as  Tommy  Atkins, 
a  little  transfigured,  but  at  bottom  iden¬ 
tical — the  alternative  aspect  of  a  single 
undivided  central  reality.  Hodge  for 
the  most  part  lives  and  dies  in  his  ances¬ 
tral  village  :  marries  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Hodge  Secundus  of  that  parish,  and 
begets  assorted  Hodges  and  Marys  in 


vast  quantities,  all  of  the  same  pattern, 
to  replenish  the  earth  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  There  you  have  a  very  well-marked 
hereditary  caste,  little  given  to  intermixt¬ 
ure  with  others,  and  from  whose  mem¬ 
bers,  however  recruited  by  fresh  blood, 
the  object  of  our  quest,  the  Divine 
Genius,  is  very  unlikely  to  find  his  point 
of  origin.  Then  there  is  the  town  arti¬ 
san  caste,  sprung  originally,  indeed, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Hodges,  but  natu¬ 
rally  selected  out  of  its  most  active,  en¬ 
terprising,  and  intelligent  individuals, 
and  often  of  many  generations  standing 
in  various  forms  of  handicraft.  This  is 
a  far  higher  and  more  promising  type  of 
humanity,  from  the  judicious  intermixt¬ 
ure  of  whose  best  elements  we  are  apt  to 
get  our  Stephensons,  our  Arkwrights,  our 
Telfords,  and  our  Edisons.  In  a  rank 
of  life  just  above  the  last,  we  find  the 
fixed  and  immobile  farmer  caste,  which 
only  rarely  blossoms  out,  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  on  both  sides,  into  a 
stray  Cobbett  or  an  almost  miraculous 
miller  Constable.  The  shopkeepers  are 
a  tribe  of  more  varied  interests  and  more 
diversified  lives.  An  immense  variety 
of  brain  elements  are  called  into  play 
by  their  diverse  functions  in  diverse 
lines  ;  and  when  we  take  them  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  upper  mercantile 
grades,  which  are  chiefly  composed  of 
their  ablest  and  most  successful  mem¬ 
bers,  we  get  considerable  chances  of 
those  happy  blendings  of  individual  ex¬ 
cellences  in  their  casual  marriages  which 
go  to  make  up  talent,  and,  in  their  final 
outcome,  genius.  Last  of  all,  in  the 
professional  and  upper  classes  there  is  a 
freedom  and  play  of  faculty  everywhere 
going  on,  which  in  the  chances  of  inter¬ 
marriage  between  lawyer-folk  and  doc¬ 
tor  folk,  scientific  people  and  artistic  peo¬ 
ple,  country  families  and  bishops  or  law 
lords,  and  so  forth  ad  infinitum^  offers 
by  far  the  best  opportunities  of  any  of 
the  occasional  development  of  that  rare 
product  of  the  highest  humanity,  the 
genuine  genius. 

But  in  every  case  it  is,  I  believe,  es¬ 
sentially  intermixture  of  variously  ac¬ 
quired  hereditary  characteristics  that 
makes  the  best  and  truest  geniuses. 
Left  to  itself,  each  separate  line  of  caste 
ancestry  would  tend  to  produce  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  Chinese  or  Japanese  perfec¬ 
tion  of  handicraft  in  a  certain  definite 
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restricted  direction,  but  not  probably 
anything  worth  calling  real  genius.  For 
example,  a  family  of  artists,  starting 
with  some  sort  of  manual  dexterity  in 
imitating  natural  forms  and  colors  with 
paint  and  pencil,  and  strictly  inter¬ 
marrying  always  with  other  families  pos¬ 
sessing  exactly  the  same  inherited  en¬ 
dowments,  would  probably  go  on  getting 
more  and  more  woodenly  accurate  in  its 
drawing  ;  more  and  more  conventionally 
correct  in  its  grouping  ;  more  and  more 
technically  perfect  in  its  perspective  and 
light-and-shade,  and  so  forth,  by  pure 
dint  of  accumulated  hereditary  experi¬ 
ence  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
would  pass  from  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Chinese  style  of  art  by  slow  degrees  and 
with  infinite  gradations.  But  suppose, 
instead  of  thus  rigorously  confining 
itself  to  its  own  caste,  this  family  of 
handicraft  artists  were  to  intermarry 
freely  with  poetical,  or  seafaring,  or  can¬ 
dlestick-making  stocks.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  such  an  in¬ 
filtration  of  other  hereditary  characteris¬ 
tics,  otherwise  acquired,  as  might  make 
the  young  painters  of  future  generations 
more  wide-minded,  more  diversified, 
more  individualistic,  more  vivid  and  life¬ 
like.  Some  divine  spark  of  poetical 
imagination,  some  tenderness  of  senti¬ 
ment,  some  play  of  fancy,  unknown  per¬ 
haps  to  the  hard,  dry,  matter-of-fact 
limners  of  the  ancestral  school,  might 
thus  be  introduced  into  the  original  line 
of  hereditary  artists.  In  this  way  one 
can  easily  see  how  even  intermarriage 
with  non-artistic  stocks  might  improve 
the  breed  of  a  family  of  painters.  For 
while  each  caste,  leh  to  itself,  is  liable 
to  harden  down  into  a  mere  technical 
excellence  after  its  own  kind,  a  wooden 
facility  for  drawing  faces,  or  casting  up 
columns  of  figures,  or  hacking  down 
enemies,  or  building  steam-engines,  a 
healthy  cross  with  other  castes  is  liable 
to  bring  in  all  kinds  of  new  and  valuable 
qualities,  each  of  which,  though  ac¬ 
quired  perhaps  in  a  totally  different  line 
of  life,  is  apt  to  bear  a  new  application 
in  the  new  complex  whereof  it  now 
forms  a  part. 

In  our  very  varied  modem  societies, 
every  man  and  every  woman,  in  the 
upper  and  middle  ranks  of  life  at  least, 
has  an  individuality  and  an  idiosyncrasy 
so  compounded  of  endless  varying  stocks 


and  races.  Here  is  one  whose  father 
was  an  Irishman  and  his  mother  a 
Scotchwoman  ;  here  is  another  whose 
paternal  line  were  country  parsons,  while 
his  maternal  ancestors  were  city  mer¬ 
chants  or  distinguished  soldiers.  Take 
almost  anybody  s  “  sixteen  quarters” — 
his  great-great  grandfathers  and  great- 
great  grandmothers,  of  whom  he  has 
sixteen  all  told — and  what  do  we  often 
find  ?  A  peer,  a  cobbler,  a  barrister,  a 
common  sailor,  a  Welsh  doctor,  a  Dutch 
merchant,  a  Huguenot  pastor,  a  cornet 
of  horse  ;  an  Irish  heiress,  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  a  housemaid,  an  actress,  a 
Devonshire  beauty,  a  rich  young  lady  of 
sugar-broking  extraction,  a  Lady  Caro¬ 
lina,  a  London  lodging-house  keeper. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  an  exaggerated 
case  ;  it  would  be  easy,  indeed,  from 
one’s  own  knowledge  of  family  histories 
to  supply  a  great  many  real  examples 
far  more  startling  than  this  partially  im¬ 
aginary  one.  With  such  a  variety  of 
racial  and  professional  antecedents  be¬ 
hind  us,  what  infinite  ixissibilities  are 
opened  before  us  of  children  with  abil¬ 
ity,  folly,  stupidity,  genius  ? 

Infinite  numbers  of  intermixtures 
everywhere  exist  in  civilised  societies. 
Most  of  them  are  passable  ;  many  of 
them  are  execrable  ;  a  few  of  them  are 
admirable  ;  and  here  and  there,  one  of 
them  consists  of  that  happy  blending 
of  individual  characteristics  which  we 
all  immediately  recognize  as  genius — at 
least  after  somebody  else  has  told  us  so. 

The  ultimate  recipe  for  genius,  then, 
would  appear  to  be  somewhat  after  this 
fashion.  Take  a  number  of  good, 
strong,  powerful  stocks,  mentally  or 
physically  endowed  with  something 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  energy 
and  application.  Let  them  be  as  varied 
as  possible  in  characteristics  ;  and,  so 
far  as  convenient,  try  to  include  among 
them  a  considerable  small-change  of 
races,  dispositions,  professions,  and 
temperaments.  Mix,  by  marriage,  to 
the  proper  consistency  ;  educate  the  off¬ 
spring,  especially  by  circumstances  and 
environment,  as  broadly,  freely,  and 
diversely  as  you  can  ;  let  them  all  inter¬ 
marry  again  with  other  similarly  pro¬ 
duced,  but  personally  unlike,  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  ;  and  watch  the  result  to  find 
your  genius  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  gener- 
ation^  If  the  experiment  has  been  prop- 
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erly  performed,  and  all  the  conditions  ing  this  experiment  unaided  every  day 
have  been  decently  favorable,  you  will  all  around  us,  and  though  she  makes  a 
get  among  the  resultant  five  hundred  great  many  misses,  occasionally  she 
persons  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  makes  a  stray  hit,  and  then  we  get  a 
average  fools,  a  fair  proportion  of  Shakespeare  or  a  Grimaldi, 
modest  mediocrities,  a  small  number  of  "  But  you  haven’t  proved  all  this  : 
able  people,  and  (incase  you  are  excep*  you  have  only  suggested  it.”  Does  one 
tionally  lucky  and  have  shuffled  your  prove  a  thesis  of  deep-reaching  impor- 
cards  very  carefully)  perhaps  amongst  tance  in  a  ten-page  article  ?  And  if  one 
them  all  a  single  genius.  But  most  proved  it  in  a  big  book,  with  classified 
probably  the  genius  will  have  died  examples  and  detailed  genealogies  of  all 
young  of  scarlet  fever,  or  missed  fire  the  geniuses,  would  anybody  on  earth  ex- 
through  some  tiny  defect  of  internal  ccpt  Mr.  Francis  Galton  ever  take  the 
brain  structure.  Nature  herself  is  try-  trouble  to  read  it  ? — Cornhill  Magazine. 


A  NEW  STAR  IN 
BV  RICHARD 

The  discovery  of  a  new  star  in  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Nebula  in  Andromeda 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  astronomical  events  of  the  age. 
It  is  true  that  great  changes  have  ere 
now  been  recognised  in  stars  lying  with¬ 
in  nebulous  clouds.  The  star  Eta 
Argfls  for  example,  which  lies  in  the 
midst  of  that  wonderful  mass  of  lumi¬ 
nous  gas  called  the  Keyhole  Nebula  in 
Argo,  has  changed  so  marvellously  in 
lustre  since  it  was  first  catalogued  as  a 
fourth  magnitude  star  as  to  present  a 
case  corresponding  so  far  as  the  star  is 
concerned  with  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  new  star  in  the  Andromeda  Nebula. 
For  Eta  ArgOs  sank  from  the  fourth 
magnitude  to  the  sixth,  then  rose  rapidly 
to  the  second,  and  after  remaining  for 
some  time  at  that  magnitude  increased 
almost  suddenly  in  splendor  until  it 
rivalled  Canopus  and  was  surpassed  only 
by  Sirius.  Undoubtedly  to  an  observer 
set  at  such  a  distance  that  Eta  ArgHs 
when  thus  resplendent  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  only  as  an  eighth  magnitude  star, 
like  the  new  star  in  Andromeda,  Eta 
with  its  present  light  of  a  sixth  magni¬ 
tude  star  would  be  altogether  invisible. 
So  that  viewed  from  that  imagined  dis¬ 
tance  Eta  Argds  when  it  rose  to  its 
greatest  splendor  would  have  appeared 
as  a  new  star,  and  as  it  faded  out  of  view 
would  come  to  be  regarded  as  having 
been  but  a  temporary  star. 

Again  the  star  which  appeared  in 
Cygnus  in  1876  must  be  regarded  as  a 
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Star  which  had  suddenly  shone  out  in  a 
nebula,  although  no  nebula  had  been 
known  where  the  star  appeared.  For 
when  the  star  had  disappeared  there 
still  remained  a  blue  planetary  nebula  in 
the  place  which  the  star  had  occupied. 
And  this  nebula  was  and  is  so  faint  that 
one  can  readily  understand  it  having  es¬ 
caped  notice  before.  No  one,  I  imagine, 
can  doubt  that  the  nebula  which  is  seen 
there  now  existed  there  before  the  star 
appeared. 

The  stars  in  the  great  Fish-mouth 
Nebula  in  Orion  exhibit  also  a  certain 
degree  of  variability,  which,  though  not 
so  striking  as  the  appearance  of  ”  new 
stars,”  is  in  reality  a  phenomenon  of  the 
same  sort.  For  every  so-called  ”  new 
star”  may  be  regarded  as  a  variable  of 
an  unusually  irregular  kind. 

But  in  all  these  cases  the  star  which 
shone  with  variable  lustre,  or  which  for 
a  time  appeared  as  a  new  star,  has  been 
in  the  midst  of  a  gaseous  nebula.  The 
great  nebula  in  Andromeda  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  stellar  nebula, 
although  it  has  never  been  resolved  into 
stars.  Under  spectroscopic  examina¬ 
tion  it  presents  the  rainbow-tinted  streak 
crossed  by  absorption  lines  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  existence  of  glowing  solid  or 
liquid  or  highly-compressed  vaporous 
matter  shining  through  absorptive  va¬ 
pors.  I  remember  Dr.  Huggins  de¬ 
scribing  the  spectrum  of  this  object  to 
me,  during  a  visit  which  I  paid  to  his 
observatory  in  1866  ;  and  he  then  said 
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that  the  spectrum  differed  only  from  that 
of  a  star,  in  being  rather  sharply  cut  off 
at  the  red  end,  as  through  the  action  of 
vaporous  envelopes  more  powerfully  ab¬ 
sorptive  of  red  light  than  the  vapors 
around  our  sun  and  most  other  stars. 

In  a  rather  carelessly-written  para'* 
graph  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last, 
manifestly  by  a  person  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  astronomical  facts,  the 
new  star  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  gave  sup¬ 
port  to  Laplace’s  nebular  theory.  In 
reality  the  appearance  of  the  star  is  most 
strongly  opposed  to  that  theory,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  all  the  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  Laplace’s  nebular  theory  are 
slowly-acting  ones,  while  the  appearance 
of  a  new  star  where  a  star  had  not  before 
been  visible,  signifies  events  of  a  catas¬ 
trophic  nature.  Moreover  the  theory  of 
Laplace,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
presented,  cannot  be  maintained  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  physics. 
A  vast  disc  of  gaseous  matter,  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  but 
containing  no  more  matter  than  there  is 
in  the  whole  solar  system  would  not  have 
the  slightest  cohesion  among  its  various 
parts.  To  conceive  of  it  as  rotating 
like  a  single  mass  is  to  imagine  the  im¬ 
possible.  One  may  say  indeed  of  La¬ 
place’s  nebular  hypothesis — which  was 
very  properly  regarded  by  himself  as  but 
a  guess — that  astronomers  suppose  it 
physically  impossible  and  physicists  sup¬ 
pose  it  astronomically  possible  ;  but  no 
one  who  combines  a  knowledge  of  both 
astronomy  and  physics  can  accept  it  in 
the  wide  generality  of  its  original  form. 

What  the  new  star  really  does  throw 
light  upon,  and  light  of  a  very  clear  and 
unmistakable  sort,  is  not  the  theory  of 
the  solar  system,  but  the  theory  of  the 
stellar  system — that  grand  gathering  of 
stars,  star-clusters,  star-clouds,  and  star 
streams,  which  we  call  the  galaxy. 

If  there  was  one  member  of  the  family 
of  nebulae  which  was  still  supposed  to 
remain  possibly  an  external  galaxy, 
after  all  the  evidence  which  had  been 
collected  to  show  that  nebulae  belong  to 
our  own  galaxy,  it  was  the  great  nebula 
in  Andromeda,  —  the  transcendcntly 
beautiful  queen  of  the  nebulae  as  the  old 
astronomers  enthusiastically  called  it. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  observed  as  far 
back  as  1859  or  i860,  in  his  fine  essays 
on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  in  the  West¬ 


minster  Review,  that  the  theory  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  numbers  of  the  resolvable 
nebulae  are  external  star  systems  is  ab¬ 
solutely  untenable.  He  pointed  to  this 
-fatal  objection,  that  Sir  William  Her- 
schel’s  most  powerful  telescopes  failed 
to  resolve  the  remoter  portions  even  of 
our  own  galaxy.  How  then  could  they 
— or  indeed  in  many  cases  much  weaker 
telescopes — by  any  possibility  resolve 
galaxies  lying  far  beyond  its  limits  ?  A 
resolvable  nebula  which  has  an  apparent 
greatest  diameter  of  a  quarter  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  arc,  would  be  a  very  large  one 
indeed;  yet  even  one  of  that  apparent 
size  must  lie  at  a  distance  exceeding  its 
own  diameter  about  230  times,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  therefore  (supposing  that  nebula 
a  galaxy  like  our  own  in  size)  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  outskirts  of  our  galaxy  from 
us,  more  than  450  times.  This  would 
correspond  to  a  diminution  in  the  lustre 
of  individual  stars  more  than  200,000 
times.  Now  Herschel  had  to  withdraw 
from  the  survey  of  the  remotest  parts  of 
our  galaxy,  or  at  any  rate  the  least  re¬ 
solvable  parts  (for  my  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  their  irresolvability  does  not  as¬ 
sume  great  distance  as  a  necessary 
point),  satisfied,  as  he  said,  that  those 
depths  are  unfathomable.  Irresolvable 
nebulosity  foiled  his  most  powerful  tele¬ 
scopes,  within  the  limits  of  our  own  stel¬ 
lar  domain.  How  preposterous  then, 
when  considered  a  little,  the  bilief  that 
the  same  telescope  which  failed  to  re¬ 
solve  the  outskirts  of  our  own  galaxy, 
can  bring  into  view  individual  stars 
having  less  than  the  200,000th  part  of 
the  light  of  those  remotest  suns  of  our 
stellar  system. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pointed  out 
another  fatal  objection,  in  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel’s  own  account  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  stellar  and  nebular  groupings.  For 
Herschel  said  that  whenever  he  found 
his  star  gauges  running  poor,  he  would 
call  out  to  his  elder  sister.  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  Herschel,  who  acted  »as  his  assist¬ 
ant,  “  Prepare  to  write,  nebulae  are 
about  to  appear.”  This  peculiarity  of  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  nebulae  fit  in  where 
stars  are  sparsely  strewn,  and  vice-versd, 
must  be  regarded  as  proof  positive  of  the 
association  between  nebulae  and  stars. 
Nebulae  must  belong  then  to  our  galaxy. 

I  myself  collected  some  forty  pieces 
of  evidence  as  to  the  structure  of  our 
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galaxy,  by  which  I  believe  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  theory  (in  favor  of  which  not  a 
single  direct  argument  has  ever  been  ad¬ 
duced)  was  shown  to  be  absolutely  un¬ 
tenable.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that 
1  pro]>ose  to  publish  in  the  first  monthly 
nural^r  of  the  new  series  of  Knowledge 
a  letter  which  1  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  1870,  wherein  the  greater 
number  of  the  arguments  on  which  the 
objections  to  the  old  theory  are  based 
were  briefly  indicated.  In  the  second 
number  of  that  series  I  propose  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  singularly  interesting  reply  to 
that  communication.  I  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  to  make  known  precisely  how 
that  great  astronomer  viewed  the  ques¬ 
tionings  then  being  addressed  to  the 
theory  with  which — not  quite  correctly 
— his  own  name  and  his  father’s  have 
been  associated. 

But  while  Mr.  Spencer’s  objections 
(of  themselves)  sufficed  to  demonstrate 
the  utterly  untenable  nature  of  the  theory 
of  galaxies  of  stars  external  to  our  own 
stellar  system  ;  and  my  own  more 
labored  gathering  of  evidence  on  the 
subject  should  have  left  no  doubt,  even 
in  the  minds  of  those  last  ready  to 
recognise  the  force  of  reasoning  in  such 
matters,  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda 
was  in  some  degree  outside  our  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  Andromeda  nebula  is  not  gaseous 
but  manifestly  stellar  ;  yet  it  has  not 
been  resolved  into  stars.  Nor  had  it 
been  possible  to  show  how  far  the  neb¬ 
ula  was  from  resolvability.  Some, 
using  very  powerful  telescopes  on  the 
nebula,  supposed  they  had  come  very 
near  to  resolving  it  into  discrete  stars  ; 
but  they  could  not  feel  sure  on  such  a 
point.  For  anything  yet  shown,  tele¬ 
scopes  a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  the  great  Rosse  telescope  (imagined 
for  the  moment  as  perfect  in  defining 
power)  might  have  failed  to  resolve  the 
Andromeda  nebula  into  stars. 

Therefore  ^  Mr.  Herbert  Sp>enccr’s 
first  objection,  fatal  against  all  resolved 


or  partly-resolvable  nebulae,  had  no 
fatal  force  (it  had  considerable  force 
however)  against  the  Andromeda  nebula. 
Of  course  the  other  objection  had  no 
force  at  all  if  this  nebula  is  once  re¬ 
garded  as  exceptional.  Among  all  my 
own  objections  against  the  theory  of  ex¬ 
ternal  galaxies,  few  had  much  force 
against  the  Queen  of  the  Nebulae,  and 
certainly  none  were  absolutely  decisive 
against  this  great  agglomeration  of  un¬ 
questionably  stellar  material  being  an 
external  galaxy. 

Now,  however,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
the  question  is  disposed  of.  A  star- 
cloud  cannot  possibly  be  an  external 
galaxy  resembling  our  sun  if  there  can 
appear  in  it  suddenly  a  star  where  no 
star  had  before  been  seen.  Were  the 
Andromeda  nebula  such  a  galaxy  the 
change  which  has  recently  taken  place 
in  it  (or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  the 
change  of  which  the  light-brought  news 
has  recently  reached  us)  would  corre¬ 
spond  to  such  a  change  in  our  galaxy  as 
would  alter  its  whole  character.  A  star 
millions  of  times  larger  than  any  orb  in 
our  galaxy  would  have  to  be  present  in 
it — to  begin  with — and  then  after  being 
so  dull  as  to  give  no  more  light  than  an 
ordinary  sun — would  have  to  blaze  out 
suddenly  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
times  as  much  light  even  as  the  splendid 
Sirius  pours  forth,  to  produce  such  a 
change  of  aspect  in  our  galaxy,  supposed 
to  be  seen  from  the  distance  of  the  An¬ 
dromeda  nebula,  as  has  actually  taken 
place  in  that  star-cloud. 

The  theory  that  the  star-clouds,  or  any 
of  them,  are  external  galaxies  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  death-blow.  This  is  not  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  not  dead  before.  The 
blow  may  be  such  a  one  as  Falstaff  gave 
the  dead  Percy  :  but  no  one  can  mis¬ 
take  its  force.  With  this  new  wound 
the  theory  has  no  longer  even  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  life,  and  will  possibly  disappear 
ere  long  from  those  cemeteries  for  de¬ 
funct  theories,  the  text-books  ! — Knowl¬ 
edge. 
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When  Augustus  Frederick  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  Stanislaus  from  his 
purchased  kingdom  of  Poland,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  alchemists — who  prom¬ 
ised  him  an  elixir  of  life — and  the  mis¬ 
tresses  who  gave  him  more  than  three 
hundred  children.  The  most  histori¬ 
cally  important  of  all  these  light  loves 
was  that  which  connected  him  with 
Aurora  of  Kunigsmarck,  and  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  birth  of  a  son  who  was 
destined  to  rival  Richelieu  in  the  bou¬ 
doir  and  Turenne  in  the  held.  It  is  no 
far-fetched  fancy  that  traces  to  this  son, 
the  warrior  that  Carlyle  vilified,  many 
of  George  Sand’s  most  conspicuous 
characteristics.  The  Maurice,  Count  of 
Saxony,  who,  when  twelve  years  old, 
ran  away  to  Flanders  and  took  service 
under  Marlborough,  who  restlessly  left 
the  English  for  the  Russo-Polish  army 
before  Stralsund,  who  divided  his  leisure 
between  hard  living  and  hard  study — 
Prince  Rupert  and  Vauban  by  turns — 
he  certainly  presents  some  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  famous  mistress  of 
Nohant.  Ailing  almost  unto  death,  he 
beat  the  butcher  of  Culloden  three  times; 
he  was  bitter  and  satirical  of  humor, 
despised  a  sycophant,  and  when  begged 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
refused  bluntly  in  the  worst  spelt  letter 
that  gallant  gentleman  of  the  good  old 
illiterate  days  ever  wrote.  During  his 
youth  in  b  ranee  he  had  for  a  mistress  a 
famous  tragic  actress,  and  their  daughter 
Marie  Aurore  was  the  grandmother  of 
George  Sand.  She  married  the  Count 
de  Horn,  President  of  the  Swedish  Diet, 
who  was  deposed  for  having  headed  the 
weakest  party  in  the  State,  and  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  France.  His  widow  retired  to 
the  convent  of  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  but 
convent  life  did  not  mean  rigorous  as¬ 
ceticism  in  the  merry  and  miserable 
days  of  Louis  XV.,  and  she  gathered 
round  her  a  sprightly  court  of  be-rib- 
boned  wits  and  too  succinctly  draped 
beauties.  Her  tongue  wagged  freely  and 
irreverently,  and  it  and  she  finished  by 
fascinating  one  of  those  Receivers  Gen- 
eral  who  patronised  the  encyclopaedists, 
and  she  became  Madame  Dupin  de  Fran- 
cueil.  Their  son  Maurice  volunteered 
in  1793,  became  colonel  under  the  First 
Empire,  and  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  died  at  La  Chatre,  in  1808.  He 
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was  the  father  of  Amantine  Lucile 
Aurore  Dupin — George  Sand. 

Her  parentage,  the  traditions  and 
teachings  of  her  family,  influenced 
George  Sand  in  mind  and  character  and 
conduct  with  singular  force.  She  had  a 
signal  advantage — the  supreme  one  in  all 
intellectual  educations  ;  there  was  no 
commonplace  individuality  about  her, 
there  was  nobody  to  play  chorus — that 
chorus  of  common  sense  which  first  tells 
us  what  the  world  will  say — in  the  earlier 
scenes  of  her  life.  Society’s  tenth 
muse,  our  Lady  Grundy,  had  not  an  in¬ 
terpreter  among  the  mcnitors  of  her 
childhood.  Her  father  she  knew  not, 
but  we  know  of  him  through  her.  His 
grave  and  gracious  letters,  quoted  in  the 
“  Histoire  de  ma  Vie,”  exhibit  a  gener¬ 
ous  mind,  dreamy  and  active  by  fits,  the 
somewhat  emphatic  and  theatrical  hero¬ 
ism  of  an  age  when  men  called  their 
children  Caius  Gracchus,  and  dreamed 
of  the  Universal  Republic — the  positive 
scepticism  of  Bonapartist  parvenus,  who 
had  proved  pretty  forcibly  that  God  did 
not  at  all  protect  or  inspire  the  men  He 
graced  with  sovereignty.  Her  mother 
was  of  a  rather  lower  social  order 
(Madame  Maurice  Dupin’s  father  was  a 
”  master  birdcatcher”)  ;  but  she  did 
not  lack  originality,  and  at  sixty  was 
keen-witted,  caustic  and  alert  as  she  had 
ever  been.  Her  grandmother  was  the 
most  singular  instructor,  and  did  most 
to  mould  George  Sand’s  mind  and  shape 
her  destiny.  She  was  a  typical  figure  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  soft  and  bigoted, 
brilliant,  paradoxical,  and  ”  masterful” 
— proud  of  her  race  and  preaching 
equality.  She  was  a  fanatic  of  the  Jean 
Jacques  religion,  which  she  taught  her 
granddaughter,  and  which  George  Sand 
never  forgot.  The  novelist  professed  a 
vague  veneration  for  her  father  ;  she  in¬ 
herited  a  good  deal  of  her  mother's 
petulance  and  playfulness,  but  it  was 
the  old  Coratesse  de  Horn  who  virtually 
educated  her — or  rather  allowed  her  to 
educate  herself,  which  was  the  system 
of  culture  preferred  by  the  powdered 
professors  of  naturalism  who  worshipped 
Rousseau — and  her  grandmother,  not 
her  mother,  recurs  again  and  again  in 
all  those  pictures  of  her  youth  which 
George  Sand  loved  to  trace  and  traced 
so  well. 
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Brought  up  between  the  shadow  of 
Rousseau  and  the  very  real  presence  of 
the  stately  dame  with  decided  philo* 
sophic  views  and  a  quick  tongue  to  ex* 
pound  them,  the  child  grew  up  as  she 
was  bound  to  grow.  She  dreamed  and 
ran  riot,  had  fevers  of  devotion  and 
agonies  of  doubt,  had  hardy  healthy 
country  habits  and  meditated  on  death 
on  moonlight  nights.  She  was  a  child 
with  the  manliness  of  Madame  de  Stael 
and  the  effeminacy  of  Byron.  All  that 
has  been  recounted  about  her  early  days 
and  all  she  herself  has  written  indicates 
that  at  an  age  when  most  children  are 
simple  sensualists  in  pinafores,  she 
strave  to  break  from  real  life  and  live 
by  the  imagination.  And  not  only  her 
education,  but  the  atmosphere  of  her 
home  encouraged  such  yearnings. 

Her  childh(^  was  passed — where  her 
life  terminated — in  the  little  hereditary 
chateau  at  Nohant,  near  La  Chitre, 
in  the  most  beautiful  valley  of  the  river 
Indre.  Berri  is  the  central  province  of 
France,  rich  in  wood,  and  hilly,  and 
there  the  natives  believe  and  aver  the 
old  Gallic  blood  is  to  be  found  untainted, 
as  assuredly  the  old  Gallic  names  are 
yet  extant  unchanged.  Berrichon  folk¬ 
lore  is  unfathomable,  and  George  Sand 
drew  upon  it  all  her  life.  As  a  child 
she  loved  the  rustic  poetry  of  the  Gallic 
province,  the  wild  legends  of  prae-Frank- 
ish  and  Roman  periods.  Shf  grew  up 
listening  to  the  old  villagers’  tales  of 
horror,  and  tales  of  love,  and  doubtless 
the  simplicity  of  construction  of  all  her 
best  romances  is  the  result  of  these  early 
lessons.  They  occupied  her  childish 
mind  despotically.  And  she  was  not 
content  with  them,  she  wove  stories  of 
her  own,  travelled  into  strange  worlds 
with  imaginary  companions,  beheld  im¬ 
aginary  comedies  played  for  her  behoof  ; 
lived  a  curiously  visionary  as  well  as  a 
curiously  robust  life,  in  fact,  among  her 
hills  by  the  banks  of  the  Indre.  We  are 
told  that  her  youth  was  occupied  by  one 
long  endless  romance  which  she  never 
wrote,  and  which  she  remembered  vivid¬ 
ly  in  her  old  age.  The  hero  Corambe  was 
half  Christian,  half  Pagan,  and  with  him 
she  communed  for  hours  together,  dis¬ 
cussing  her  opinions,  telling  her  dreams 
and  fancies — making  an  ideal  judge  of 
her  creation.  But  her  life  was  by  no 
means  entirely  given  up  to  such  reveries  ; 


she  could  never  have  been  the  brave, 
energetic  and  self-reliant  woman  she 
became  had  she  only  loved  the  poetic 
side  of  her  country  life.  She  enjoyed 
its  practical  occupations  and  pleasures 
as  well.  At  6fteen  she  was  a  dead 
shot,  rode  without  a  saddle,  fenced  well, 
and  danced  indefatigably.  At  this 
time,  during  all  her  childhood  in  fact, 
she  was  dressed  as  a  boy,  and  on  several 
occasions  in  her  after  life  she  resumed 
man’s  attire  for  the  freedom  and  protec¬ 
tion  it  gave  her.  She  mixed  freely  and 
played  with  the  peasant  children  about 
her,  and  formed  in  such  communion 
ideas  of  social  equality — of  communism 
even,  that  perfected  the  originality  of 
her  intellectual  education.  Her  read¬ 
ing  too,  harmless  as  it  appears  in  a  day 
when  “  Guy  Livingstone”  and  the  works 
of  Ouida  are  on  every  drawing-room 
table,  was  heterodox  for  a  young  girl  of 
gentle  family  at  the  happy  time  of  the 
Restoration.  Like  the  large  minded 
gentlewoman  she  was,  the  old  Comtesse 
left  her  library  doors  open,  and  out  of 
the  dusty  treasure-house  her  grandchild 
brought  "  Estelle  et  Nemorin”  (an  in¬ 
sipidly  sentimental  love  tale  that  was 
deemed  terribly  inflammatory  at  the 
time),  and  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  and 
”  Corinne,”  the  ”  Iliad,”  ”  Atala,” 
”  Millevoye,”  ”  Paul  and  Virginia,”  and 
the  like.  One  of  her  favorite  books 
was  “  Lavater,”  and  one  of  her  favorite 
occupations,  to  compare  the  studies  of 
physiognomy  with  the  faces  of  those 
around  her.  She  remarked  that  the 
drunkard  looked  like  the  coachman,  the 
choleric  like  the  cook  ;  the  pedant  like 
the  tutor,  genius  like  the  Napoleonic 
effigy  on  the  current  coins — and  she  re¬ 
mained  a  firm  believer  in  Lavater’s  doc¬ 
trine  ever  after. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  education 
could  not  proceed  uninterruptedly  while 
there  were  people  living  within  a  mile  or 
two  who  respected  Us  convenances  as 
much  as  the  Decalogue.  It  might  form 
a  woman  of  character,  but  assuredly  it 
would  not  produce  a  woman  of  the 
world  ;  and  under  the  Restoration — as 
at  other  times  in  France — as  in  other  re¬ 
gions,  character  was  not  the  quality 
most  prized  in  the  marriage  market.  It 
was  the  younger  Madame  Dupin  who 
represented  common  commercial  sense 
in  the  Chateau  de  Nohant.  All  along 
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there  had  been  a  dispute,  though  we  may 
believe  a  quiet  and  courteous  struggle, 
between  the  grandmother  and  daughter- 
in-law,  for  the  young  girl’s  love  and 
trust.  This  continuous  quarrel  was  the 
source  of  all  Aurore’s  childish  griefs  ; 
she  leaned  towards  her  grandmother, 
but  she  was  a  tender  and  reverent 
daughter  then  and  afterwards.  In 
1817  the  worldly-wise  section  of  the 
family  prevailed.  She  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  the  Convent  of  the  English  Augus- 
tines,  there  to  receive  the  religious 
education  which  at  Nohant  had  scarcely 
even  been  hinted  at.  The  convent  rule 
did  not  subdue  the  young  Berrichonne 
savage  at  first.  She  remained  active, 
independent,  and  daringly  speculative, 
led  every  mutiny,  and  was  classed  with 
that  section  of  indisciplinable  pupils 
which  is  called  in  every  convent  Us 
diabUi.  But  she  was  too  imaginative, 
too  impressionable  not  to  feel  the  pas¬ 
sionate  seductiveness  of  Catholicism  at 
last.  I'he  religious  fervor  seized  her 
kneeling  in  the  convent  chapel  and 
thinking  of  St.  Augustine’s  conversion 
on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption.  In  her 
turn  she  heard  the  TolU  Uge,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  the  poetry  of  religion. 
The  devotional  fit  was  ardent,  as  was 
every  feeling  of  her  nature.  She  read  the 
New  Testament,  and  it  touched  every 
democratic  and  poetic  fibre  in  her.  She 
knelt  for  long  hours  in  mute  adoration, 
like  Saint  Teresa.  All  the  nervous,  ex¬ 
aggerated  scruples  and  terrors  a  convent 
life  fosters  in  imaginative  natures, 
troubled  and  tormented,  might  have 
wrecked  her  mind  if  her  confessor  had 
not  chanced  to  be  an  honest  and  sensi¬ 
ble  Jesuit  father  who  lectured  and  rea¬ 
soned  with  her,  applying  to  religious  ex¬ 
cess  the  moderating  trap  de  zile  of  an 
epigrammatist  who  was  not  excessively 
religious,  though  he  wore  a  mitre. 
After  her  cure  she  became  again  the  in¬ 
dependent  diabUy  and  delighted  the  good 
sisters  by  organizing  a  theatre  in  the 
convent  and  playing  Moli^re — consider¬ 
ably  modified  and  severely  expurgated, 
we  may  be  sure. 

She  remained  three  years  a  convent 
pupil,  and  in  1820  was  back  at  Nohant. 
In  the  following  year  the  old  Comtesse 
de  Horn  died.  The  young  girl's  sor¬ 
row  was  passionate,  poignant  and  never 
forgotten.  In  every  crisis  of  her  life  it 
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ached  again  like  an  old  wound.  Years 
after,  in  1836,  while  her  action  against 
her  husband  was  being  tried,  she  wrote  : 

“  O,  grand’mire,  rise  and  come  to  me. 
Unfold  the  shroud  in  which  I  wrapped  thy 
body  broken  by  its  last  slumber  Let  thy 
worn  limbs  live  again— come  and  help  me  or 
console  me.  If  1  must  live  no  more  in  ihy 
home,  follow  me  afar.  Like  the  savages  of 
Mischalhebe,  I  will  carry  thee  with  me,  and 
thou  shalt  be  my  pillow  in  the  desert.  Ah,  if 
thou  wert  living,  all  this  trouble  would  not 
have  come  to  me— I  should  have  found  a  sacred 
refuge  in  thy  bosom,  and  thy  paralyzed  hand 
would  have  grown  warm  and  strong  again  to 
shield  me  from  my  enemies  !” 

At  Nohant,  before  and  after  her 
grandmother’s  death,  she  continued  her 
child’s  life  of  vagabond  activity  ;  she 
rode  wildly  on  her  old  mare  Colette,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  peasant  urchin  who  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  functions  of  her  squire.  She 
read  voraciously,  and  her  studies  at  this 
period  definitively  formed  her  character 
and  shaped  her  style.  The  “  G^nie  du 
Christianisrae”  wholly  dispelled  the  po¬ 
tent  religious  mysticism  of  her  convent 
days — corrected  the  effect  of  the  “  Imi¬ 
tation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  She  read  Mab- 
ly,  and  thought  the  Abba’s  ”  Rights 
and  Duties  of  the  Citizen’  ’  too  moder¬ 
ate  ;  though  the  great  Condillac’s 
brother  certainly  formulated  in  those 
pedantic  pages  a  theory  of  government 
which  would  not  be  considered  reaction¬ 
ary  by  the  present  French  Assembly. 
Leibnitz  gave  her  a  great  love  of  science  ; 
but  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  made  her. 
She  devoured  ”  Emile,”  the  “  Vicaire 
Savoyard,”  the  ”  Lettres  de  la  Mon- 
tagne” — the  ”  Contrat  Social  ”  reduced 
her.  That  was  the  full  stop  of  her 
spiritual  growth.  She  held  the  Genevan 
philosopher  to  be  the  true  politician,  the 
true  Christian.  But  he  did  not  console 
her.  And  after  her  grandmother’s  death 
she  sorely  needed  consolation.  She  had 
quarrelled  with  her  confessor,  and  prac¬ 
tised  religion  no  more.  She  turned  to 
the  moralists,  and  they  destroyed  her 
illusions  one  by  one.  Chateaubriand’s 
*'  Ren6”  began  ;  Byron  continued  ; 
Shakespeare  dealt  the  last  blow.  All 
her  code  in  those  days  was  in  the  ”  Mis¬ 
anthrope  suicide  seemed  to  her  the 
one  escape — and  that  escape  she  was 
near  to  consummating.  One  day  she 
rode  her  horse  madly  over  a  precipice, 
and  was  saved  from  death  by  a  miracle. 
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The  home  at  Nohant  was  not  a  happy 
or  a  healthy  one  for  so  passionate  and 
unquiet  a  nature.  Her  mother  was  irri¬ 
table,  angry,  and  plaintive,  and  her 
daughter  made  little  opposition  to  an 
arranged  marriage  with  M.  Dudevant, 
son  of  a  Baron  of  the  Empire,  and  him¬ 
self  a  retired  officer  who  had  taken  to 
farming  and  was  learned  in  manures  and 
bovine  races.  The  Baron’s  portrait  is 
traced,  and  not  unflattered,  in  “  Indi¬ 
ana,”  and  the  sketch  is  at  once  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  arrangers  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  an  excuse  for  many  of  its  un¬ 
fortunate  results.  The  Baron  was  a  man 

"  with  a  bald  head,  with  gray  moustaches  and 
fierce  eyes — a  rigid  master  before  whom  every¬ 
body  trembled,  wife,  servants,  horses  and  dogs. 
Never  was  a  mfyiage  less  in  accordance  with 
the  proud  yet  tender  nature  of  the  young  wife. 
She  brought  him  half  a  million  of  money  ;  the 
agricultural  husband  used  the  dowry  to  extend 
his  farming  operations.  He  filled  his  sheds 
with  merinos  of  pure  race,  he  bought  magnifi¬ 
cent  bulls,  he  doubled  the  number  of  bis 
ploughs  ;  he  was  attentive  to  everything  save 
to  his  young  wife — and  he  could  not  see  that 
Aurore  with  her  seventeen  years,  her  delicate 
and  sensitive  nature,  was  dying  of  ennui  in  the 
heart  of  this  prosaic  existence.” 

All  that  she  suffered  has  never  been 
told  in  detail,  but  it  is  known  that  she 
bore  neglect  and  ennui  with  exemplary 
resignation  for  several  years.  T  wo  chil¬ 
dren,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  born  to  her, 
and  all  the  softer,  homelier  aspirations 
of  her  nature  were  satisfied.  But  there 
came  a  moment  when  even  her  motherly 
dignity  was  offended.  The  bucolic 
Baron  slighted  her — did  more  than 
slight,  it  was  said — before  her  children. 
She  fell  ill,  and  was  ordered  to  the 
Pyrenees.  She  went  alone,  the  Baron 
being  engrossed  with  beeves  and  sheep. 
At  Bordeaux,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  mixed  in  general  society,  came 
into  contact  with  people  of  her  own 
rank  and  education.  It  was  her  first 
glimpse  of  the  outer  world,  and  measur¬ 
ing  herself  with  the  rank  and  file,  she 
must  suddenly  have  awakened  to  a 
knowledge  of  her  superiority.  The 
friends  she  made  contributed  to  the 
awakening.  She  was  warmly  welcomed  ; 
she  was  extravagantly  praised  ;  a  court 
of  flatterers  surrounded  her.  The  quick 
originality  of  the  young  Berrichonne 
was  a  new  and  grateful  element  in  the 
polite  conversation  of  the  provincial 
town.  And  withal  the  Berrichonne  was 


beautiful.  She  had  many  courtiers,  and 
one  of  the  chief  shipbuilders  of  the  town 
loved  her  passionately.  But  then,  at 
least,  no  word  was  breathed  against  her 
reputation,  and  she  returned  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  resolved  to  endure  him  and  her 
life  as  dutifully  as  she  could.  But  the 
insight  into  the  pleasant,  friendly,  and 
admiring  society  of  Bordeaux  had  not 
fitted  her  for  the  mute  resumption  of  the 
unlovely  duties  of  a  farmer’s  wife  and 
the  uncomplaining  endurance  of  the 
farmer’s  society.  She  sought  for  friends 
wherever  a  friend  was  likely  to  be  found  ; 
she  opened  her  arms  to  poetry,  to  art,  to 
science — to  anything  which  might  intro¬ 
duce  a  breath  of  the  outer  intellectual 
world  into  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  her 
home.  A  young  compatriot,  Jules  San- 
deau,  then  a  law-student,  visited  No¬ 
hant  during  the  vacation,  and  it  was  he 
who  first  set  her  dreaming  of  literary 
fame.  It  was  at  that  time,  too,  that  she 
became  acquainted  with  N^raud,  whom 
she  called  Le  Malgache  (native  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  from  which  island  he  had  just 
returned,  brimful  of  science  and  anec¬ 
dote),  and  it  was  indirectly  through  him 
that  she  was  first  cast  upon  the  world 
alone.  He  had  been  a  soldier  of  the 
Republic,  and  was  then  a  little  man, 
hardy,  facetious,  caustic,  and  eccentric, 
one  of  the  strongly-marked  exceptional 
characters  that  George  Sand  always 
grouped  around  her.  His  single  pas¬ 
sion  was  botany,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
settled  near  Madame  Dudevant  than 
she  became  his  pupil — a  fervent,  inde¬ 
fatigable  disciple.  The  fearless  Bohe- 
mianism  she  boasted  of  in  after  life  was 
even  then  strongly  accentuated. 

“  We  used  to  sally  out  in  the  morning,”  she 
recounts,  “  looking  for  field  butterflies  while 
the  dew  was  yet  heavy  on  their  wings.  At 
noon  we  pounced  upon  the  scarabseus  of  em¬ 
erald  and  sapphire  sleeping  in  the  heart  of  the 
roses.  In  the  evening  when  the  sphinx  with 
ruby  eyes  buzzed  about  certain  plants  for  love 
of  their  smell  of  vanilla,  we  lay  in  ambush 
ready  to  seize  the  reckless  drinker.  What 
happy  walks  we  had  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indrc  and  in  the  damp  fields  of  the  Black  V’al- 
ley  !  I  remember  all  one  autumn  consecrated 
to  the  study  of  mushrooms,  and  another  which 
we  devoted  to  the  examination  of  mosses  and 
lichens.  Our  luggage  was  a  microscope,  a 
book,  a  tin-box — and  in  addition  to  that,  my 
son,  a  fine  baby  four  years  old,  who  would  not 
leave  us,  and  who  contracted  then  a  love  of 
natural  history  which  has  never  left  him.” 

The  intimacy  was  innocent,  but  it  was 
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original,  and  it  led  to  scandalous  con¬ 
sequences.  George  Sand  forgot  all  her 
life,  forgot,  in  a  number  of  her  books, 
that  simple  friendship  between  man  and 
woman  is  generally  either  the  residue  or 
the  seed  of  a  stronger  feeling.  The 
young  law-student,  Jules  Sandeau,  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  wildly  but  secretly  wor¬ 
shipping  the  mistress  of  Nohant.  Ne- 
raud  remained,  and  fell  in  love  as  well. 
She  tells  the  story  of  the  love  in  the 
“  Lettres  d’un  Voyageur,"  throwing  a 
transparent  veil  over  the  personages. 

A  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whom 
he  sent  from  time  to  time  a  bouquet,  a 
butterfly,  a  shell,  inspired  him  with  sin¬ 
cere  friendship,  which  she  reciprocated 
not  less  sihcerely.  But  a  mania  for 
twisting  words  made  him  call  the  fra¬ 
ternal  affection  love.  The  hyperbole 
neither  flattered  nor  offended  the  lady. 
She  was  then  a  quiet,  affectionate  per¬ 
son  who  had  placed  her  love  elsewhere, 
and  did  not  conceal  the  fact.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  philosophise  with  him  and  ac¬ 
cept  his  bouquets  and  letters,  into  which 
he  always  managed  to  insert  a  word  or 
two  of  love-making.  The  discovery  of 
one  of  these  notes  gave  rise  to  some 
violent  scenes  between  Malgache  and 
another  person  who  possessed  legitimate 
right  over  the  lady.  Malgache  deter¬ 
mined  to  set  out  and  join  the  Moravian 
brotherhood.  He  started  on  foot  with 
his  tin  box,  his  pipe,  and  his  micro¬ 
scope,  a  little  bit  in  love,  and  very  sorry 
to  have  caused  unhappiness,  but  getting 
rid  of  it  all  with  a  pun.  He  stopped 
among  the  rocks  of  Vaucluse,  deter 
mined  to  live  and  die  on  the  border  of 
the  fountain  where  Petrarch  used  to 
evoke  Laura’s  image  on  the  watery  mir¬ 
ror.  “  But  we  knew  our  Malgache  too 
well  to  believe  his  sorrow  eternal  ;  as 
long  as  there  are  flowers  and  insects  in 
the  world,  they  will  be  lost  arrows  that 
Cupid  aims  at  him.” 

.And  effectively  the  lover  returned 
with  a  fine  botanical  collection.  Aurore 
ran  to  him  laughing,  and  kissed  him  on 
both  cheeks  ;  he  shed  one  tear,  and  in 
that  tear  love  was  drowned,  but  friend¬ 
ship  survived  it. 

But  the  episode  had  awakened  the 
husband’s  suspicions.  Thenceforth  there 
was  doubt  and  espionage  on  one  side, 
utter  ennui  and  indomitable  pride  on 
the  other.  Life  in  common  had  become 
New  Seeiss.— Vol.  XLII.,  No.  6 


impossible.  In  1831  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  husband  and  wife,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  latter  was  allowed 
her  freedom  in  exchange  for  her  fort¬ 
une.  She  went  to  Bordeaux  with  her 
daughter,  leaving  her  husband  to  apply 
her  dowry  to  the  amelioration  of  agri¬ 
culture.  In  “  Indiana,”  which  contains 
even  more  autobiographical  details  than 
most  of  her  early  romances,  she  de¬ 
scribes  a  great  disappointment  that 
awaited  her  in  the  capital  of  the 
Gironde.  Indiana  has  left  her  husband 
and  arrives  at  the  house  of  the  man  who 
had  offered  her  his  love  a  year  or  two 
before.  Raymon  has  forgotten  every¬ 
thing,  receives  her  coldly,  and  announces 
that  he  is  about  to  be  married.  He 
preadhes  conjugal  obedience  to  her,  and 
lightly,  when  she  turns  to  go,  humbled 
and  despairing,  points  out  that  she  is 
leaving  a  wrapper  behind  her.  The  in¬ 
cident  may  be  exaggerated  in  the  ro¬ 
mance,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  true.  George  Sand’s  impulses 
were  quick  and  trustful,  and  more  than 
once  they  led  her  to  throw  herself  for 
sympathy  upon  men  and  women  who 
called  themselves  her  friends,  but  had 
no  idea  what  friendship  meant  to  her 
mind. 

Thus  rebuffed,  an  abandoned  wife,  she 
went  to  Paris  with  her  little  daughter 
Solange,  and  for  a  brief  space  took  ref¬ 
uge  in  her  old  convent  of  the  English 
Augustines.  But  she  had  outgrown  all 
love  of  the  system  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Church.  Besides,  she  had  to  maintain 
herself,  to  work  as  she  could.  She  left 
the  convent,  therefore,  to  establish  her¬ 
self  in  a  very  humble  way  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  on  the  Quai  St.  Michel.  There 
she  lived  the  life  of  a  grisette  (the  gri- 
sette  existed  in  those  days),  a  life  she 
afterwards  depicted  in  very  sombre  col¬ 
ors  in  her  novel  "  Horace.”  Her  am¬ 
bition  was  modest — only  to  keep  herself 
— no  more.  But  she  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  in  a  woman  it  is  an  am¬ 
bition  which  the  world  does  not  invari¬ 
ably  applaud,  and  not  unfrequently  de¬ 
clines  to  gratify.  The  author  of  ”  Le 
Petite  Fadette”  worked  hard  and  hum¬ 
bly,  and  with  small  profit.  She  began 
by  painting  birds  and  flowers  on  snuff¬ 
boxes,  fans,  napkin-rings,  etc.,  in  Spa 
wood  :  she  painted  a  portrait  here  and 
there,  and  achieved  an  occasional  tians- 
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lation  ;  it  was  the  classic  starvation  of 
Bohemia.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  her 
young  guest  of  Nohant,  Jules  Sandeau, 
found  her  out.  She  was  in  undisguised 
poverty,  and  the  young  student  was 
scarcely  richer.  His  father  was  but  a 
poor  employ^  in  the  Revenue  Office, 
and  could  only  allow  him  a  very  meagre 
income.  But  Sandeau  was  still  in  love 
— and  Aurore  had  begun  to  love  him  a 
year  before.  For  the  first  time  George 
Sand  put  into  practice  her  then  half- 
formed  doctrine  of  free  love,  and  lived 
with  the  young  student  as  his  wife.  For 
years  afterwards  her  conduct  in  this  and 
other  liaisons  was  misrepresented  and 
maligned.  Men  painted  her  as  some¬ 
thing  little  better  than  Messalina,  little 
more  decorous  than  Mdlle.  de  Maupin 
— which  work  appeared  at  about  that 
epoch.  Then  came  stories  of  wild  orgies 
and  wicked  saturnalia  ;  every  night  of 
the  poets  and  painters  and  novelists 
who  formed  her  circle  was  a  VValpurgis 
night.  The  reality  was  vastly  different. 
The  lovers  of  the  Quai  St.  Michel  were 
miserably  poor.  Theirs  was  a  sober  life 
as  well  as  a  sober  passion.  It  was  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty  that 
George  Sand  made  her  first  effort  to 
write  for  her  bread.  It  may  appear  sin¬ 
gular  that  she  should  never  have  thought 
of  literary  fame  before.  The  singularity 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  Until  her 
arrival  in  Paris  she  had  been  thrown 
among  people  who  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  winning  notoriety  at  a  rou¬ 
lette-table  as  of  earning  reputation  at  a 
desk.  Even  the  old  Comtcsse,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  liberal  woman  as  she  was, 
would  have  chosen  to  be  the  literary 
patron  rather  than  the  literary  professor. 
But  Jules  Sandeau  as  a  student  was  al¬ 
most  on  the  borderland  of  journalism, 
and  had  already  used  his  pen  for  other 
purposes  than  taking  notes  on  the 
benches  of  the  law  schools.  The  trans¬ 
lations  that  Madame  Dudevant  had  at¬ 
tempted,  above  all,  their  common  pov¬ 
erty  which  could  not  be  borne  much 
longer,  suggested  that  they  should  write 
to  a  then  famous  Berrichon,  Henri  De- 
lafouche,  editor  of  the  Figaro. 

One  generous  principle  has  always 
been  conspicuous  in  the  management  of 
the  Figaro,  and  generally  one  only. 
The  promoters  of  that  infamous  sheet  of 
political  ferocity,  which  in  the  eyes  of 


most  Englishmen  represents  the  entire 
French  press,  have  systematically  thrown 
open  their  doors  to  the  novices  in  litera¬ 
ture,  the  poorest  ’prentices  in  the  craft. 
It  has  been  their  practice  to  listen  to 
every  applicant — from  the  lad  of  twenty 
with  his  tragedy  of  Germanicus,  to  the 
worn-out  old  professor  with  his  little 
treatise  on  mediaeval  philosophy.  And 
whoever  could  prove  that  he  possessed 
a  spark  of  originality,  a  promise  of 
power,  was  sure  of  a  place  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Figaro.  True,  the  plan 
has  ruined  many  minds  ;  men  left  the 
journal  exhausted,  gangrened,  corrupt 
and  venal — Figaristcs,  in  a  word — the 
light-hearted  and  supple-kneed  gentle¬ 
men  who  gibe  at  Victor  Hugo,  are  bored 
by  Balzac,  and  have  conspired  to  give 
a  moment’s  notoriety  to  the  inanities 
of  M.  Xavier  de  Montepin.  At  that 
period,  however,  the  Figaro  was  merely 
a  journal  of  the  very  lightest  literature, 
liberal  in  its  dealings  if ‘not  in  its  poli¬ 
tics.  Nestor  Roqueplan  edited  it  with 
Delatouche,  but  Sandeau  and  Madame 
Dudevant  preferred  to  apply  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  a  countryman  of  theirs.  Such 
provincial  ties  were  very  strong  in  those 
days  of  laggard  diligences  and  danger¬ 
ous  roads.  A  letter  was  concocted  ; 
and,  true  to  the  Figaro  principle,  M. 
Delatouche  returned  a  kindly  answer  to 
the  young  beginners,  and  invited  them 
to  the  Vallee  aux  Loups,  where  he  had 
a  villa,  close  to  that  occupied  by  Cha¬ 
teaubriand. 

He  received  them  warmly,  and,  when 
the  ill-paid  paintings  on  Spa  wood  were 
mentioned,  declared  at  once  that  jour¬ 
nalism  was  better  than  that — and  not 
much  more  difficult.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Sandeau  was  the  chief  personage  in 
these  early  interviews.  Delatouche  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Figaro  staff  ;  and  when  the  young 
man  alleged — with  excellent  reason — 
that  he  was  incorrigibly  idle,  Madame 
Dudevant  put  in  humbly  :  "  Let  me 
help  you.”  Such  was  the  trivial  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  collaboration  which  was  soon 
to  mystify  all  Paris. 

After  a  few  newspaper  articles,  Henii 
Delatouche,  a  keen  critic,  perceived  that 
his  new  recruits  might  make  clever 
chroniqueurs,  but  would  assuredly  de¬ 
velop  into  distinguished  novelists.  He 
advised  them  to  begin  on  romance — and 
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he,  whose  word  was  law  with  most  of 
the  contemporary  publishers,  would  see 
that  the  work  came  before  the  public. 
In  their  little  room  on  the  Quai  St. 
Michel,  the  Bohemian  minage  took  up 
their  pens,  atul  in  six  weeks  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  novel  “  Rose  et  Blanche” — 
an  essay  of  which  both  lived  to  be  heart¬ 
ily  ashamed.  It  had  a  sub  title — ”  or, 
the  Actress  and  the  Nun,”  and  was  a 
decidedly  irreverent  humoristic  sketch, 
in  the  manner  of  Paul  de  Kock.  It  was 
refused  everywhere,  and  even  the  puis¬ 
sant  critic  Delatouche  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  persuading  an  old  publisher  to 
give  four  hundred  francs  for  the  manu¬ 
script.  In  those  days,  however,  and  for 
authors  so  situated,  four  hundred  francs 
was  no  despicable  surn,  and  the  collabo¬ 
rators  regarded  it  as  a  solid  encourage¬ 
ment  to  persevere — also  a  temptation  to 
remain  idle. 

The  volume  was  nearly  ready  for  the 
booksellers  when  a  formidable  note  of 
interrogation  rose  before  the  authors’ 
eyes.  What  name  was  to  figure  on  the 
title-page  ?  Both  writers  were  in  excep¬ 
tionally  delicate  positions.  In  her  situ¬ 
ation,  Aurore  averred,  it  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible  that  her  name  should  appear. 
The  announcement  would  raise  an  un¬ 
appeasable  storm  of  scandal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  stu¬ 
dent’s  allowance  of  a  hundred  francs  a 
month  would  cease  directly  his  father 
knew  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in  a  novel 
— and  that  a  novel  of  anything  but 
wholesome  complexion. 

The  difficulty  was  removed  by  Dela¬ 
touche,  who  had  by  this  time  become 
very  intimate  with  his  compatriots,  and 
who  suggested  that  Sandeau  should  be 
cut  in  two  ;  accordingly  the  book  was 
signed  Jules  Sand. 

It  is  probable  that  this  first  venture 
was  utterly  unsuccessful  ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  book  is  now  wholly  unknown 
and  undiscoverable.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  two  or  three  subsequent  works 
issued  from  the  study  of  the  Quai  St. 
Michel,  ”  Cora,”  ”  Cyprien,”  and  “  La 
Prima  Donna” — the  last  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Revue  de  Paris.  It  is  impossible, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  authors  could  have 
profited  much  by  the  first  fruits  of  their 
collaboration.  Jules  Sandeau’ s  consti¬ 
tutional  indolence  soon  reasserted  itself 


after  the  publication  of  '*  Rose  et 
Blanche.”  He  was  given  to  long  day 
reveries,  to  oriental  Reyf ;  and  when  he 
was  roused  his  preference  was  for  ta.k- 
ing  rather  than  writing.  Indeed,  neither 
of  the  literary  partners  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  put  forth  much  energy  in  the 
campaign  against  poverty,  or  the  battle 
for  fame.  Madame  Dudevant  again 
adopted  male  costume,  to  enable  her  to 
push  her  way  into  the  cheapest  part  of 
the  theatres — and  in  the  theatres  the 
lovers  seem  to  have  passed  a  good  deal 
of  their  time.  They  sat  in  the  gallery, 
elbowing  blouses  and  craning  over  the 
caps  of  concierges  and  grisettes  ;  and 
when  the  curtain  had  fallen  they  strolled 
hours  together,  arm  in  arm,  discussing 
the  play  seen  and  the  novel  to  come, 
prolonging  their  walk  for  hours  on 
moonlight  nights  from  the  Pont  St.  Mi¬ 
chel  to  the  Pont  Neuf.  The  result  of 
this  poetic  idleness  was  the  common 
prosaic  one.  It  arrived  in  the  grim 
form  of  creditors  ;  it  stared  them  in  the 
face  one  day  in  the  shape  of  an  empty 
cupboard.  It  was  strongly  suggested 
that  Madame  Dudevant  should  return 
to  Berri  to  arrange  a  separation  from 
her  husband,  and  obtain  a  grant  of  ali¬ 
mony.  But  before  leaving  she  drew  up 
with  Jules  Sandeau  the  plan  of  a  domes¬ 
tic  novel  which  was  to  be  the  result  of 
their  joint  authorship.  The  chapters 
were  sketched  one  by  one  and  divided 
between  the  lovers.  Madame  Dudevant 
carried  off  her  share  and  made  Sandeau 
promise  to  work  hard  during  her  ab¬ 
sence. 

That  absence  was  longer  than  either 
had  expected  ;  but,  nevertheless,  J«ules 
Sandeau  discovered  a  much  better  way 
of  filling  it  up  than  working.  He  went 
to  sleep.  He  dreamed  the  time  away, 
and  in  his  dreams  he  wrote  masterpieees 
— and  volumes,  which  the  publishers 
like  better.  But  it  was  all  dream  work, 
and  when  Aurore  returned  he  met  her 
empty-handed,  if  with  a  full  heart.  She, 
however,  brought  back  a  bulky  manu¬ 
script  ;  she  had  written  ”  Indiana”  her¬ 
self.  Even  then  she  was  humble  ;  ig¬ 
norant  of  her  own  powers.  Sandeau  was 
still  the  chief  of  the  community  ;  and  to 
him  she  looked  to  revise  and  correct  the 
novel.  But  the  future  author  of  the 
”  Maison  du  Penarvan”  was  of  a  frank 
and  generous  nature,  and  he  bad  scarcely 
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read  a  chapter  ere  his  enthusiasm  was 
expressed,  and  he  told  her  that  such  a 
work  needed  no  revisal  ;  it  was  a  mas¬ 
terpiece,  came  whole  and  perfect  from 
her  brain.  Madame  Dudevant  would 
have  had  it  printed  immediately,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  preceding  fruits  of 
their  joint  labor  had  been  printed. 
Sandeau  emphatically  refused  to  assume 
a  share  of  the  authorship — to  sign  the 
two  volumes.  There  was  a  kindly  con¬ 
test,  during  which  Aurore  called  in  De- 
latouche  to  side  with  her.  All  her  gen¬ 
erous  sentiments  rendered  her  blind  to 
the  “  point  of  honor”  which  forbade  the 
young  student  to  profit  by  her  genius  ; 
but  neither  she  nor  the  old  critic  could 
make  him  yield.  At  last  the  authoress 
alleged  the  material  difficulty  of  finding 
another  pseudonym.  Here  Delatouche 
stepped  in,  saying  : 

”  Your  first  book  was  signed  Jules 
Sand.  Sand  is  your  common  property. 
Choose  another  Christian  name.  And 
see,  here  is  an  almanac  ;  to-day  is  the 
23d  April,  the  day  of  Saint  George. 
Call  yourself  George  Sand.” 

Thus  simply  was  the  greatest  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  this  century  discovered. 

The  copyright  of  ”  Indiana”  was 
bought  for  six  hundred  francs.  It  is  a 
maxim  with  many  Paris  publishers — 
though  but  of  few  in  London — that  a 
publisher  ought  not  to  know  how  to 
read.  But  m  this  case  that  liberal  and 
laudable  axiom  was  not  the  only  thing 
on  which  the  purchasers  of  “  Indiana” 
based  their  small  offer.  There  were 
weighty  judgments  on  the  publisher’s 
side.  Delatouche  selected  three  su¬ 
preme  literary  authorities  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  new  work — Alphonse  Rabbe 
the  historian  (the  friend  to  whom  Hugo 
addressed  some  of  the  most  stirring, 
albeit  vehemently  Royalist  verses  of  the 
.  ”  Chants  du  Cr6puscule”),  Keratry  and 
Balzac.  Keratry,  who  was  even  then  an 
old  beau — though  he  died  in  1859 — 
sprinkled  a  good  deal  of  snuff  over  the 
manuscript,  and  thought  the  work  to  be 
able  as  to  style,  but  fatally  uninteresting 
in  plot,  and  he  added  severely  that  a 
woman  ought  not  to  write.  Balzac 
made  light  of  all  the  author's  literary 
efforts.  There  are  a  hundred  notorious 
examples  of  such  egregious  errors  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  authorized 
writers  dealing  with  unknown  works  ; 


and  that  there  are  many  proves  a  thing 
which  scarcely  needs  proof — that  vox 
populi  is  the  sovereign  voice  after  all. 
The  great  masters  of  style  should  be  left 
to  find  out  their  distinguished  followers  ; 
then  they  may  patronize,  educate,  and 
present  usefully  ;  they  may  rarely  be 
depended  upon  to  discover  an  indepen¬ 
dent  voice,  an  original  mind  :  it  is  no 
more  astonishing  that  Balzac  should 
have  failed  to  perceive  any  promise  in 
George  Sand,  than  it  would  have  been 
had  Charles  Dickens  pronounced  against 
the  early  essays  of  Swinburne.  Dickens 
would  have  singled  out  Farjeon  and  Bal¬ 
zac,  Zola  or  Jules  Valles  from  among  a 
thousand.  And  it  would  be  enough  if 
in  addition  to  their  masterpieces  the 
masters  always  gave  us  such  disciples  as 
these. 

The  public  reversed  all  private  judg¬ 
ments  in  the  case  of  “  Indiana.”  The 
book  was  an  historic  event  even  in  those 
days  when  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine 
were  yet  in  the  heat  of  their  early  indus¬ 
try,  and  giving  to  the  world  songs  which 
are  yet  ringing  in  the  world’s  ears. 
There  was  a  vast  amount  of  curiosity 
mixed  with  the  popular  enthusiasm. 
There  was  a  question  in  every  outcry  of 
admiration.  Whence  came  the  new 
wonder  ?  Who  had  begotten  it — a  man, 
or  woman  ?  and  not  a  few  added  :  a 
devil  ?  Then  low  whispers  went  about. 
The  author  was  a  woman,  always  dressed 
as  a  man, — in  velvet  coat,  a  stick  in  her 
hand,  shod  with  top-boots.  Boots  and 
a  cigar.  Who  knew  him  ?  or  her  ?  and 
still  the  clerical  writers  added  ;  it  ? 
Whether  he  had  guessed  the  secret  or 
not,  Jules  Janin  in  his  notice  in  the 
Dibats  added  materially  to  the  mystery. 
He  wrote  purposely  :  ”  I  should  like  to 
see  him— or  her.  I  have  seen  him — and 
I  said  to  her — that  he  was  the  greatest 
literary  artificer  of  the  age.”  Chateau¬ 
briand  professed  to  be  afraid  of  her, 
doubtless  as  of  a  writer  who  must  make 
”  Ren6’'  pale  and  ”  Atala”  wither. 

At  first  only  a  corner  of  the  veil  was 
raised  for  the  behoof  of  a  few  sympa¬ 
thetic  professors  in  art  and  literature. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  high  Bohemian 
perch  had  been  abandoned  :  it  is  ever 
but  a  resting-place  for  the  “  winter  of  our 
discontent,^’  and  when  the  first  spring 
rays  fall  on  a  few  gold  pieces  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  the  wisest  of  us  leave  it.  Otherwise 
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Bohemia  becomes  what  Murger  called  it : 
a  cul  de  sac.  It  was  yet  Bohemia  where 
George  Sand  first  held  her  court,  but  a 
Bohemia  where  you  guessed  there  were 
gold  mines,  and  through  which  a  tribu* 
tary  of  Pactolus  ran.  Here  she  received 
gracefully  and  gaily  nearly  all  the  illus¬ 
trious  in  literature  and  art  of  that  fruit¬ 
ful  time.  Here  came  Gozlan,  then  a 
beginner  ;  Mery,  whose  poems  had  al¬ 
ready  overturned  a  ministry  ;  Jules 
Janin,  Gustave  Planch^,  and  others, 
their  peers.  She  was  a  kindly,  even  a 
jovial  hostess,  dressed  as  a  man  always, 
smoking  inordinately,  meeting  her  guests 
as  their  equal,  even  in  sex.  She  was 
delighted  with  her  new  name — the  name 
conferred  upon  her  by  her  first  baptism 
of  fame — and  she  would  only  allow  her¬ 
self  to  be  called  George,  a  practice 
which  she  kept  up  until  very  late  in  life. 
Those  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  days 
of  her  youth.  Her  fame  excused  her 
eccentricity,  her  beauty  apologized  for 
the  fame  her  rivals  in  literature  might 
have  envied.  She  grew  worldly  — fash¬ 
ionable.  She  was  seen  everywhere,  a 
small  lithe  figure  in  a  well- fitting  redin- 
gote,  a  proud  Bourbonnier  face  framed 
in  a  mass  of  black  hair. 

In  the  heat  of  her  success  she  neglect¬ 
ed  the  companion  of  her  sadder  days, 
and  in  bitter  grief  Sandeau  left  Paris, 
and  travelled  to  Italy  on  foot  almost 
penniless.  Her  regret  was  poignant 
and  lasting.  Three  years  afterward  she 
wrote  to  the  democrat  Fran9ois  Rolli- 
nat  :  “  I  care  little  about  growing  old  ; 
but  I  am  grieved  to  grow  old  alone  ;  but 
I  have  not  found  the  being  with  whom  I 
could  live  and  die,  or  if  I  found  him  I 
did  not  know  how  to  keep  him.”  And 
again  about  a  picture  which  Sandeau 
gave  her  :  “  During  a  year  the  man  who 
left  me  this  portrait  sat  with  me  every 
night  at  a  little  table,  and  lived  by  the 
same  work  as  I.  At  break  of  day  we 
used  to  consult  each  other  about  our 
work,  and  we  supped  at  the  same  little 
table,  talking  of  art,  our  sentiments  and 
our  future.  Our  future  has  played  us 
false.  Pray  for  me,  oh  Marguerite  le 
Conte” — the  name  of  the  faithful  lover 
in  the  portrait. 

More  than  any  French  author  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  (Balzac  excepted)  George 
Sand  had  the  faculty  of  continuous 
labor.  A  dreamer,  and  at  moments  a 


voluptuary,  she  had  withal  a  fever  of 
fecundity.  “  Indiana”  was  palpably  a 
first  stroke,  a  keynote.  The  enthusiasm 
it  excited  had  scarcely  lessened  when 
”  Valentine”  appeared,  towards  the  end 
of  1832  ;  and  six  months  later  ”  L^lia,” 
was  published.  There  is  a  strong  auto¬ 
biographical  resemblance  between  the 
three  novels.  Critics  of  the  Clerical 
and  Conservative  parties  chose  to  see  in 
them  three  precise  portraits ;  and  a 
great  cry  arose.  ”  Indiana”  had  aston¬ 
ished,  ‘‘  Valentine”  irritated,  ”  Delia” 
maddened.  Indeed,  in  this  tolerant 
period  that  acclaims  Adolphe  Belot  and 
holds  Feydeau  insipid,  ‘‘  Delia”  still 
represents  in  the  eyes  of  many  honest 
mJflrons  the  acme  of  all  that  is  prurient, 
profligate,  and  pernicious  in  literature. 
That  reputation  was  made  for  it  in  the 
days  when  it  first  appeared — the  ”  bad 
name”  was  given.  The  virulence  with 
which  it  was  criticised  has  never  been 
surpassed  since  the  hearty  times  when 
men  held  that  the  circle  could  be 
squared,  or  called  their  opponents  dogs 
and  devils  by  way  of  argument.  M. 
Capo  de  Feuillier,  a  forgotten  critic  of 
V Europe  Litterairfy  a  forgotten  journal, 
had  no  words  hard  enough  to  condemn 
the  audacious  woman  who  dared  picture 
the  sorry  results  of  an  iniquitous  mar¬ 
riage  law  and  a  scandalous  marriage  cus¬ 
tom.  The  old  shriek,  ”  Socialist,”  was 
heard  ;  critics  became  detectives  to  find 
out  the  black  spots  in  the  author's  life. 
To  recapitulate  all  the  monstrous  charges 
made  against  her  private  life  and  char¬ 
acter  would  astound  those  who  are  the 
least  inclined  to  pardon  her  at  her  death. 
But  she  had  defenders.  |Gustave  Planch^ 
demolished  Capo  de  Feuillier — in  the 
pages  of  the  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes — 
and  that  so  completely  and  so  scorn¬ 
fully,  that  a  duel  took  place — in  which 
nobody  was  hurt.  ”  Delia”  is  the  sad¬ 
dest  and  the  most  violent  of  George 
Sand’s  novels.  In  all  her  early  literary 
life  she  took  an  intense  interest  in  pass¬ 
ing  events,  and  felt  each  public  catastro¬ 
phe  deeply  :  Ddlia”  was  written  in 

profound  dejection.  The  Warsaw  mas¬ 
sacres  had  just  taken  place,  the  Paris 
insurrection  had  just  been  sternly  re¬ 
pressed,  and  poverty  and  cholera  were 
rife. 

There  came  to  her  shortly,  however, 
some  happier  hours.  A  year  or  two  be- 
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fore  ihe  publication  of  her  first  novel,  a 
younf;  man,  her  junior  by  six  years, 
had  achieved  with  somewhat  affected 
nonchalance  a  volume  of  very  youthful 
verse,  which  at  once  made  his  name 
famous.  The  poet  was  .Alfred  de  Mus¬ 
set.  His  style,  his  philosophy,  were  in 
utter  opposition  to  all  George  Sand’s 
tastes  and  beliefs  ;  yet  from  the  first, 
we  are  told,  his  rhymes  to  Marquise 
d’Amaquei,  his  Hyronic  ballads,  all  the 
fripperies  and  falsehoods  of  his  work, 
touched  and  charmed  her.  She  wished 
to  see  the  poet,  and  Buloz,  the  editor  of 
the  Rn'ue  des  Deux  Mondes  (who  had 
just  engaged  her  on  his  staff),  invited 
the  author  of  “  Indiana”  and  the  writer 
of  ‘‘  Rolla”  to  a  great  literary  dinner  at 
Vefour’s.  The  introduction  had  the 
foreseen  result  ;  De  Musset’s  personal 
fascination  was  irresistible,  and  had  on 
George  Sand  a  very  subtle  power.  .A 
few  days  afterwards  he  was  present  at  a 
party  given  by  her  ;  and  six  weeks  after¬ 
wards  they  left  together  for  Italy,  he 
travelling  under  the  somewhat  trans¬ 
parent  title  of  private  secretary.  They 
stayed  many  months  in  Venice,  for 
which  place  George  Sand  conceived  an 
undying  passion,  and  where  she  made 
several  friends.  But  her  companion 
wearied  of  her,  deceived  her.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  before  her,  and  she  re¬ 
mained  to  roam  in  the  Tyrol  singly,  or 
prowl  about  Venice  in  the  company  of 
her  dear  friends,  Dr.  Culci,  Beppa,  and 
her  favorite  gondolier.  Her  Tyrolese 
expeditions  she  looked  back  on  as  the 
greatest  enjoyment  of  her  life.  She 
started  alone,  clad  in  a  mountaineer’s 
rough  blouse  and  gaiters,  a  very  peasant 
lad  to  all  appearance.  She  carried  a 
bundle  of  bread  and  cigarettes  in  her 
haversack,  and  thus  equipped  she  would 
travel  for  days  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  mountain,  sleeping  under  rocks  or 
on  rough  benches  by  the  hearthstone  of 
a  ways  de  inn,  where  the  company  was 
never  savory,  and  not  always  honest. 
The  letters  she  wrote  at  this  period,  to 
Rollinat,  N6raud,  De  Musset  and  oth¬ 
ers,  are  curious  compositions — feminine 
in  their  vague  poetry  and  sensitiveness 
to  every  beauty  and  horror  in  nature  ; 
masculine  (she  always  spoke  of  herself 
in  the  masculine  gender,  even  when 
writing  to  dear  friends)  in  their  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  observation,  their  humor,  and 


their  upright  independence  of  character 
and  judgment.  Nor  were  her  explora¬ 
tions  of  Venice  less  original.  She  went 
where  she  chose — known  everywhere  as 
little  Zorzi  —  smoking  eternally,  and 
talking  with  monks  and  gondoliers,  not¬ 
ing  the  native  airs  (to  be  afterwards  used 
in  “  Consuelo”),  learning  the  native 
dialect.  She  spent  nights  on  the  canals 
listening  to  the  gondolier’s  cries  of 
warning,  or  the  musicians  in  some 
splenetic  English  lordling’s  gondola. 
It  was  the  life  of  a  gipsy  ;  and  reading 
the  records  of  its  pleasures,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  she  who  adored  it  so,  and 
enjoyed  it  better  than  anything,  should 
have  sighed  till  her  middle  age  for  .1 
companion  who  could  share  all  her 
tasks,  understand  all  her  feelings.  Such 
a  companion  must  have  been  as  pure  a 
poet  as  herself. 

But  she  was  now  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  those  militant  litterateurs  who  are  the 
slaves  of  their  renown,  who  must  pro¬ 
duce  at  all  times  and  at  any  cost,  yield 
their  two  volumes  a  vear  as  punctually 
as  the  grapes  ripen  for  the  vintage. 
George  Sand  returned  from  Italy — to 
dream  and  write  of  it  ever  after — and 
published  successively  the  five  novel¬ 
ettes,  ”  Andr^,”  ”  La  Marquise,” 
”  Lavinia,”  “  M^tella,”  and  ”  Mattea.” 
”  Andre”  is  a  profound  psychological 
study  ;  the  last  three  works  are  Italian 
reminiscences.  ”  Jacques,”  another 
study  of  character,  was  published  dur¬ 
ing  this  year — 1834.  In  the  following 
year  she  was  in  Berri  for  a  season,  and 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  advocate,  Michel  (of  Bourges), 
who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  consider¬ 
able  if  temporary  influence  over  her  life 
and  works.  He  was  of  a  melancholy, 
austere  and  doctrinaire  school,  preach¬ 
ing  vaguely  (but  in  all  sincerity)  the 
unity  of  social  and  religious  truth.  Her 
Republicanism  had  been  hitherto  of  a 
very  sentimental  and  speculative  kind  ; 
under  his  tuition  it  became  hard  and 
positive  for  a  season.  He  treated  and 
taught  her  loftily,  scolding  her  for  her 
weak,  repining  and  indefinable  aspira¬ 
tions,  while  she  sat  at  his  feet  a  humble 
and  self-accusing  disciple. 

In  1836  her  situation  with  regard  to 
her  husband  had  become  hopeless,  and 
persuaded  by  several  friends,  notably  by 
the  Republican  advocate,  she  assumed 
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her  maiden  name  and  title  to  bring  an 
action  against  Baron  Dudevant,  of  whom 
she  demanded  her  private  fortune, 
and  the  custody  of  her  children.  The 
case  was  heard  at  the  tribunal  of  La 
Chatre,  and  at  the  Royal  Court  of 
Bourges.  Michel  was  her  counsel,  and 
the  action  assumed  at  once  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  political  event  and  great  social 
scandal.  All  the  appellant’s  errors  after 
leaving  her  husband  s  roof  were  pitiless¬ 
ly  divulged  and  cleverly  made  much  of  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  things  were 
proved  against  M.  Dudevant  which  en¬ 
tirely  alienated  public  sympathy,  and 
showed  him  in  the  light  of  a  dense  and 
brutal  boor.  If  the  kick  with  the  heel 
of  a  boot,  mentioned  in  “  Indiana,” 
was  not  proved  to  have  had  its  parallel 
in  fact,  it  was  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  M.  Dudevant  had  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  used  personal  violence,  even  before 
his  children.  The  agriculturist  pro¬ 
fessed  loudly  the  most  sovereign  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  wife’s  endowments.  He 
described  her  as  a  madwoman,  twaddler, 
donkey,  stupid  ;  and  accepted  her  infi¬ 
delities  with  sublime  philosophy.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  connection  with  Sandeau  he 
wrote  : 

“  I  am  going  to  Paris.  I  shall  not  go 
to  your  house,  because  I  don’t  want  to 
inconvenience  you,  any  more  than  I 
want  you  to  trouble  me.” 

The  letter  was  read  in  court,  and 
Michel  commented  upon  it  with  very 
free  eloquence.  He  apostrophised  the 
husband  : 

“  You  call  that  a  condonation  !  Call  it  rathei 
an  infamy.  Did  vou  not  compel  your  wife  to 
leave  your  house  by  heaping  every  possible  in¬ 
dignity  upon  her  ?  You  are  not  only  the  author 
ol  all  that  led  to  her  withdrawal,  you  instigated 
it,  you  abetted  it.  You  cannot  say  to  your 
judges.  Give  me  the  reins  of  the  household 
government,  when  you  dropped  them  volun¬ 
tarily.  To  govern  a  woman  a  man  must  pos¬ 
sess  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  ;  and  who 
are  you,  what  do  you  pretend  to  be  beside  the 
woman  you  could  not  appreciate  ?  You  sprak 
of  pardon.  To  pardon  is  the  privilege  of  noble 
souls.  If  you  wished  to  obtain  yours  you 
should  have  come  here  into  the  sanctuary  of 
justice  with  a  humble  and  repentant  heart,  with 
your  head  bowed  and  veiled.  It  was  with 
words  of  penitence  on  his  lips  that  Mirabeau — 
the  immortal — went  to  ask  that  his  wife  might 
be  restored  to  him,  before  the  Parliament  of 
Provence.  He  confessed  before  the  face  of 
God  and  man,  and  sorrowed  for  the  disorders 
of  a  youth  which  was  more  mistaken  than 
criminal." 


The  Baron’s  case  was  hopeless,  and 
he  withdrew  his  opposition  ere  the 
judges  gave  their  decision.  That  de¬ 
cision  was  entirely  in  favor  of  George 
Sand.  Her  patrimony  was  restored  to 
her,  and  she  was  named  the  legal  guar¬ 
dian  of  her  children  —  Solange  (the 
name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Berri),  who 
was  then  eight,  and  Maurice,  a  boy  of 
twelve.  Her  greatest  joy  was  the  return 
to  Nohant  as  its  mistress. 

"  O  my  household  gods,"  she  wrote.  "  I  see 
you  even  as  I  left  you.  1  bow  before  you  with 
that  respect  which  grows  deeper  every  year  in 
the  heart  of  man.  Dusty  idols  at  whose  feet 
has  stood  my  father’s  cradle,  and  mine,  and 
those  of  my  children — you  who  have  seen  some 
kinsmen  and  shall  see  many  more  carried  to 
their  rest ; — I  hail  you,  protectors  unto  whom 
my  childhood  knelt,  friendly  gods  upon  whom 
I  have  called  in  the  hour  of  my  exile,  in  the 
heat  of  fierce  passions.  To  see  you  again  is 
precious  and  is  painful.  Why  did  I  leave  you 
— you  who  deal  so  tenderly  with  simple  hearts, 
you  who  watch  over  the  little  children  when 
the  mothers  fall  asleep  ;  you  who  fill  the  young 
girl’s  slumber  with  dreams  of  pure  love — who 
give  the  elders  sleep  and  health.  Do  you  rec¬ 
ognize  me,  peaceful  Penates  ?’’ 

Henceforth  George  Sand  was  never 
long  absent  from  Berri  ;  but  she  had 
not  yet  learnt  to  live  outside  the  world, 
in  the  torpor  of  provincial  domesticity. 
She  was  yet  young,  in  vigorous  health, 
and  eager  to  see  and  acquire  and  dis¬ 
cuss.  In  the  year  following  her  defini¬ 
tive  separation  from  her  husband,  she 
went  to  Switzerland  with  her  two  chil¬ 
dren,  journeying  in  gipsy  fashion, 
dressed  in  a  countryman’s  blouse  and 
gaiters,  and  looking  half  a  gamin,  half  a 
lady.  A  considerable  part  of  the  voy¬ 
age  was  performed  in  the  company  of 
Liszt,  who  had  also  organized  a  very 
Bohemian  caravan,  in  which  the  young 
men  looked  like  girls,  the  ladies  like 
peasant-lads — the  maestro  himself  wear¬ 
ing  his  hair  on  his  shoulders,  a  broken 
straw  hat,  and  whistling  the  *’  Dies  Irae” 
frenetically  wherever  he  went.  W’hen 
the  civic  authorities  of  the  little  Swiss 
towns  donned  their  scarves  and  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  in  a  body  to  welcome 
the  illustrious  pianist,  their  bewilder¬ 
ment  was  immense  at  meeting  a  dusty 
company  in  blouses,  that  smoked  cigar¬ 
ettes  unceasingly,  played  the  pranks  of 
schoolboys,  and  talked  liked  mystic 
philosophers.  George  Sand  was  ever  at 
home  in  musical  society,  listened  to 
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music,  talking  of  it,  translating  it,  as  it 
were,  into  her  own  vivid  and  poetic 
language.  In  this  year  she  produced 
“  Mauprat,  ”  the  most  powerful  work  in 
her  “  first  manner,”  and  by  far  the  most 
artistic  in  construction.  At  this  time, 
too,  she  wrote  the  ‘‘  Derniere  .\ldino’' 
(another  Italian  reminiscence),  ”  Mai- 
tres  Mosaistre,"  and  ”  Pauline,”  which 
were  all  published  in  the  Revue  Des 
Deux  Mondes.  A  month  or  two  after 
her  return  from  Switzerland  her  mother 
died.  There  had  never  been  much  sym¬ 
pathy  between  her  and  George  Sand  ; 
hers  was  a  lower,  coarser  nature  ;  and 
the  daughter  manifested  none  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  grief  she  had  felt  at  the  death  of 
the  Comtesse  de  Horn. 

Up  to  this  date  George  Sand's  works 
only  expressed  her  personal  opinions, 
described  her  own  experiences  and  rev¬ 
eries.  Afterwards  several  alien  influ¬ 
ences  made  themselves  felt.  The  first 
of  these  was  Chopin,  whom  she  met  in 
183S,  and  with  whom  she  spent  eight 
years.  They  went  to  Majorca  together, 
and  she  described  the  journey  on  her 
return.  At  about  the  same  time,  La- 
mennais  began  to  press  his  theories  upon 
her.  He  had  just  founded  the  Monde, 
and  in  that  sheet  she  published  the 
”  Lettres  k  Marcie,”  religious  rhapso¬ 
dies  worthy  of  a  penitent  Magdalen,  and 
teeming  with  heterodox  humanitarian 
doctrines.  Then  a  reflection  of  Pierre 
Leroux’s  theories  was  seen  in  “  Spirid- 
ion”  (dedicated  to  him),  and  the  ”  Sept 
Cordes  de  la  Lyre,”  half  imaginative, 
half  philosophic  works,  whereof  the  fun¬ 
damental  ideas  seem  to  be  the  belief  in 
human  perfectibility,  the  necessity  of 
re-establishing  the  harmony  of  all  facul¬ 
ties,  broken  by  systems,  and  a  faith  in 
return  of  souls  reborn  in  other  bodies. 
This  same  inspiration  is  felt  in  ”  Con- 
suelo” — the  beginning  of  which,  born 
of  Chopin’s  influence,  is  a  fine  essay  on 
the  ethics  of  music — and  the  ”  Comtesse 
de  Rudolstadt,"  two  incoherent  parts 
of  one  romance.  The  heroine  of  ‘‘  Con- 
suelo”  is  Madame  Viardot  (Mademoi¬ 
selle  Garcia),  and  many  of  the  incidents 
in  the  novel  have  their  parallel  in  the 
early  life  of  both  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Viardot.  Some  strong  Socialistic  ten¬ 
dencies  are  foreshadowed  in  ”  Con- 
suclo,”  and  they  become  more  distinct 
—thanks  to  the  author’s  democratic 


surroundings — in  the  "  Compagnons  de 
Tour  de  Frande’  ’  (a  tale  of  the  old  trade 
corpoiations),  the  ”  Meunier  d’Augi- 
bant,”  a  wonderful  study  of  French 
agricultural  classes,  and  the  ”  Peche  de 
M,  Antoine.”  All  these  were  pub¬ 
lished  between  1839  and  1845,  and  their 
number,  their  artistic  excellence,  shows 
that  at  forty  years  of  age  the  author  had 
more  than  the  imagination,  more  than 
the  ardor  of  her  youth.  .And  what  is 
rarer  still,  her  juvenile  industry  had  not 
waned. 

But  George  Sand  had  not  yet  entered 
the  sphere  in  which  she  achieved  her 
greatest  triumphs.  She  had  been  a 
mystic,  a  Socialist,  a  dreamer  of  vain 
dreams  and  a  preacher  of  reformative 
doctrines.  ”  Jeanne”  announced  the 
formation  of  a  new  style,  a  return  to 
pure  art,  and  in  ”  Lucrezia  Floriani,” 
”  Teverino,”  “  Ciccinino,”  the  change 
grew  more  noticeable.  I'he  author  of 
”  Mauprat”  had  turned  towards  the 
idyl,  the  simple  romance  of  country 
life  ;  and  when  "  La  Petite  Fadette” 
appeared,  it  was  seen  that  she  had 
opened  up  an  entirely  new  vein  in 
French  fiction.  Until  then  the  peasant 
had  not  existed  in  French  literature. 
Poets  retained  the  pre-’89  prejudices, 
and  ignored  them  ;  romance  lagged  be¬ 
hind  history.  He  might  be  an  elector  : 
he  could  not  be  a  novelist’s  hero.  The 
reading  public  only  knew  him  as  a  be- 
ribboned  impossibility  imagined  by  Flo- 
rian  and  Delille,  or  an  argumentative 
automaton  contrived  by  the  encyclopa;- 
dists.  For  the  first  time  George  Sand 
introduced  him  as  a  flesh-and-blood 
reality,  and  the  world  went  mad  alxiut 
him.  It  is  needless  to  describe  or  dis¬ 
cuss  ”  La  Petite  Fadette.”  Whoever 
has  even  dipped  into  modern  French 
literature  knows  it  by  heart,  knows,  too, 
the  touching  story  of  ”  Francois  le 
Champi”  which  followed  it,  and  knows 
best  that  masterpiece  of  idyllic  romance, 
”  Le  Mari  au  Diable.”  In  all  of  these 
George  Sand  put  her  peasant  education 
to  profit.  Idealized  as  to  sentiment, 
her  rustic  men  and  women  are  strikingly 
true  in  speech  and  manner  and  habit. 
She  was  more  than  the  Walter  Scott  of 
Berri,  as  some  writers  called  her,  for 
she  described  the  peasantry  of  Central 
France  as  she  saw  them,  not  as  they 
might  have  been  in  the  historical  past. 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  and 
portray  a  race  as  it  is  than  to  create  one 
from  some  archaeological  remnants  and 
historical  memoirs.  It  takes  a  George 
Eliot  to  do  the  first  ;  a  G.  P.  k.  James 
can  achieve  the  second. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when 
George  Sand  was  compelled  to  leave 
idyl  and  bucolic,  and  re-enter  the  busy 
world,  pen  in  hand.  She  came  to  the 
front  in  1848,  not  as  the  many  calumni¬ 
ators  who  have  described  her  life  as¬ 
serted,  with  any  self-seeking  ambition 
to  play  a  big  part  in  that  drama  which 
was  half  a  farce,  but  because  her  sur¬ 
roundings,  her  friendships,  forced  her 
forward.  All  her  friends,  her  literary 
companions,  were  active  soldiers  on  the 
democratic  side.  N^raud  the  Malgache 
was  a  veritable  country  Brutus  ;  Michel 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  ; 
Rollinat,  the  poor  austere  advocate, 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  Chopin  was  a  strong 
democrat,  and  she  had  firm  friends  in 
Godefroy  Cavaignac,  Herbert  and  Le- 
dru-Rollin.  Her  own  sentiment,  too, 
was  warm  and  steadfast.  She  wrote, 
after  expostulating  with  a  severe  theo¬ 
rist,  who  held  that  art  enervated  and 
demoralized  the  masses  : 

"  Never  think  that  I  desert  your  cause.  Of 
all  causes  *tis  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful. 

I  cannot  even  conceive  a  poet  having  any 
other  ;  for  if  all  words  are  empty  as  to  mean¬ 
ing,  at  least  those  of  fatherland  and  liberty  are 
harmonious,  while  legitimity  and  obedience  are 
rough,  unlovely,  and  made  for  the  ears  of 
gendarmes.  One  may  flatter  a  nation  of  brave 
men,  but  to  worship  a  crowned  wittol  is  to 
abandon  all  human  dignity." 

Thus,  as  soon  as  the  throne  of  Louis 
the  Thrifty  had  been  dragged  contempt¬ 
uously  down  the  boulevards  to  break 
up  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  George 
Sand  was  in  Paris,  and  in  the  centre  of 
a  very  ardent  and  imp>ortafit  group. 
She  caught  fire  at  once.  Until  this  day 
individualities  had  impressed  and  influ¬ 
enced  her;’  the  moulding  power  was 
now  a  parly.  She  wrote  an  emphatic 
Introduction  to  the  “  Bulletin  de  la  Rd- 
publique,”  she  addressed  the  people  in 
two  letters,  and  founded  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  La  Cause  du  Peuple,  which  advo¬ 
cated  sentimental  Radical  views.  She 
was  in  daily  communication  with  Ledru- 
Rollin,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior — the 
“  Father  of  Manhood  Suffrage,"  as  he 
has  since  been  called.  The  violence  of 


some  of  the  circulars  issued  from  his 
ministry  raised  all  kinds  of  fears  in  the 
moderate  bourgeoisie,  and  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  of  all  was  the  work,  or  in  a  great 
measure  the  work  of  George  Sand.  Dur¬ 
ing  1849,  she  contributed  articles  to  the 
ultra-journal.  La  Commune  de  Paris, 
directed  by  MM.  Barbes,  Lobrier,  and 
Cabaign.  She  wrote  a  preface  to  the 
popular  educational  series,  “  Les  Con- 
teurs  Ouvriers,”  and  in  1850  translated 
and  patronized  Mazzini’s  “  Republic 
and  Royalty  in  Italy." 

There  her  career  as  a  political  writer 
came  to  a  close.  It  was  not  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  one.  She  earned  no  title  to  fame 
in  it,  if  she  did  not  dishonor  her  talent 
and  her  character.  Without  protest  if 
not  without  regret,  she  accepted  the 
coup  d'etat,  and  retired  to  Nohant,  only 
to  leave  it  now  and  then  for  busy  visits 
to  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  some  im¬ 
portant  first  performance,  or  other  great 
literary  festivity.  From  this  lime,  in¬ 
deed,  she  seemed  to  take  a  new  and 
warm  interest  in  dramatic  literature. 
She  saw,  perhaps,  that  the  romance, 
like  the  social  tastes  and  morals  of  the 
Second  Empire,  was  to  be  theatrical. 
Some  years  before  she  had  attempted  a 
five- act  drama,  “  Cosima,”  which  failed 
signally.  But  “  Francois  le  Champi," 
played  at  the  Od^on  in  1849,  and 
"  Claudic,"  produced  in  1851,  were  well 
received,  though  it  took  many  years  to 
educate  her  as  a  skilful  dramatic  author, 
many  years  to  reconcile  the  public  to 
the  subtle^ihilosophic  drama,  or  purely 
poetic  fantaisies  in  which  she  excelled. 
The  "  Marquis  de  Villemer,”  played 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  1864, 
was  her  first  and  her  greatest  dramatic 
success,  and  "  Le  Drac,"  "  Les  Beaux 
Messieurs  de  Bois  Dore,"  are  works 
that  still  command  full  honors  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  which  furnishes  the  most 
critical  and  cultivated  audiences. 

The  public  was  promised  a  piquant 
enjoyment  in  1854 — another  series  of 
Confessions  by  a  female  Jean  Jacques. 
George  Sand  published  the  ‘‘  Histoire  de 
ma  Vie"  in  the  columns  of  the  Pevue. 
Never  were  expectations  more  cruelly 
disappointed.  Readers  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  distressing  position  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  paid  for  the  Memoirs 
of  Casanova,  and  acquired  the  hymns  of 
Dr.  Watts.  The  "  History  of  my  Life" 
was  a  portrait,  it  is  true,  but  only  a 
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bust,  as  the  disappointed  declared.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  education  of  a  mind, 
the  development  of  a  character  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  few  anecdotes,  and  none  that  are 
scandalous.  Indeed,  so  far  from  afford¬ 
ing  a  weapon  to  the  people  who  had 
calumniated  her  private  life,  the  “  His¬ 
tory’’  contained  passages  that  reconciled 
George  Sand  to  many  of  her  assailants. 
The  last  battles  were  fought  in  1857, 
when  “  Elle  et  Lui”  appeared.  The 
character,  the  purpose  of  the  book  is 
well  known.  Alfred  de  Musset  had 
died — died  of  ennui  and  absinthe,  lying 
by  the  roadside  and  hiccoughing  lines 
from  “  Rolla.  ”  Straightway  the  men 
who  had  held  him  impossibU,  impractic¬ 
able,  incorrigible  in  his  vanity  and  his 
weakness,  rose  up  and  wept  over  the 
martyr  poet,  the  great  misunderstood, 
and  even  pointed  at  the  woman  he  had 
known  and  deserted  as  the  wrecker  of 
his  life.  The  answer  to  the  indirect 
accusations  and  posthumous  panegyric 
was  “  Elle  et  Lui.”  Doubtless  that 
sect  which  holds  it  criminal  to  speak  evil 
of  the  dead,  and  which  generally  con¬ 
tains  a  good  many  distinguished  slan¬ 
derers  of  the  living,  could  find  much  to 
rebuke  in  George  Sand’s  defence,  for 
defence  it  was.  But  judged  at  this  day, 
even  in  France,  where  literary  feuds  run 
high  and  long,  the  work  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  substantially  true,  and  perfectly 
excusable.  In  face  of  the  fulsome  wor¬ 
shippers  of  De  Musset’s  memory,  it  was 
pardonable,  at  the  worst  it  was  brave  in 
a  woman  who  had  loved  and  been  de¬ 
ceived  in  him,  to  prove  that  love  had 
not  had  such  a  great  place  in  his  life, 
and  that  there  were  such  things  as  in¬ 
fantine  vanity,  egotism  and  avarice  in 
the  poet  who  had  played  the  victim  all 
his  days.  Naturally  the  book  excited 
keen  curiosity  and  vehement  criticism. 
It  was  answered  by  the  poet’s  brother, 
Paul  de  Musset,  in  a  work  entitled  “  Lui 
et  Elle,”  in  which  an  unjustifiable  use 
was  made  of  private  notes  and  corre¬ 
spondence  concerning  George  Sand  and 
Alfred  de  Musset.  And  for  more  than 
a  year  the  publishers  were  deluged  with 
reminiscences  of  the  dispute — Lui,  Elle, 
Eux,  Tous  les  Deux,  etc.  But  George 
Sand  was  out  of  the  focus  of  the  quar¬ 
rel.  laboring  as  hard  as  ever  in  the  Berri 
chateau. 

There  remains  little  to  chronicle. 


The  rest  of  her  life  might  almost  be 
summed  up  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
works  she  was  yet  to  produce  ;  and  even 
written  in  this  fashion,  the  history  of 
her  declining  years  would  be  sufficiently 
long.  The  imagination  remained  quick, 
her  style  pure  and  picturesque  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  works  of 
her  old  age  are  likely  to  endure,  dhief 
among  them  are  the  ”  Beaux  Messieurs 
de  Bois  Dor6,”  “  Adriani,”  ”  Le  Dia- 
ble  aux  Champs,”  ”  La  Daniella” — an 
audacious  and  even  indecent  work,  both 
morally  and  politically — ”  Narcisse,” 
‘‘Jean  la  Roche,”  ‘‘  Les  Dames  V’ertes,” 
‘‘  Le  Marquis  de  Villemer,”  ‘‘  Mdlle.  la 
Quintin^e,  ”  a  philosophic  and  religious 
answer  to  Feuillet’s  sickly  ‘‘  Sybille 
‘‘  Francia,”  a  story  of  the  German  in¬ 
vasion  ;  “  Impressions  et  Souvenirs” — 
relating  to  the  war  ;  the  ‘‘  Chateau  de 
Pictordu,”  etc. 

During  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  her  life,  George  Sand  did  not 
leave  Nohant,  and  held  very  little  com¬ 
munication  with  the  capital.  But  she 
was  anything  but  a  lonely  or  sour,  soli¬ 
tary-humored  woman.  Not  a  soul  in  the 
country  side  that  did  not  know  la  bonne 
dame,  and  got  a  gay  good-morning  from 
her  as  they  passed  the  little  park  gates, 
or  met  her  in  the  lanes  of  the  valley. 
Her  family  had  settled  around  her  under 
her  own  roof, — Maurice  Sand,  his  wife 
and  children  ;  Solange,  who  married  the 
sculptor  Clesinger,  and  her  children. 
She  had  many  old  friends  within  call  ; 
she  had  nearly  always  her  guest-cham¬ 
bers  full.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
the  present  writer  to  know  many  of  the 
occupants  of  those  hospitable  chambers 
— men  welcomed  by  George  Sand  in  the 
old  Imperial  days,  men  who  went  to  her 
during  the  bitter  winter  of  the  war — who 
smoked  .cigarettes  with  her  not  many 
months  before  her  death.  It  was  a  tran¬ 
quil,  intellectual  life  in  the  little  chateau 
of  Nohant.  The  very  walls  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  verses,  maxims,  proverbs. 
And  withal  no  place  could  be  less  like 
the  traditional  house  of  the  blue-stock¬ 
ing.  Unlike  many  writers  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  upholstery  school,  George  Sand  had 
little  taste  for  rococo  ornaments,  Chi¬ 
nese  futilities,  trophies  of  swords,  tap¬ 
estry,  Ojibbeway  fetiches,  and  cameos 
worn  by  Leo  X.  Here  was  a  sober  old- 
fashioned  interior,  where  the  smell  of 
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piintei’s  ink  did  not  seize  one  at  the 
throat  on  the  very  threshold — as  it  does 
with  poisonous  persistency  in  several 
literary  shrines  we  could  name.  It  was 
a  simple  hospitable  country  house.  One 
entered  by  the  open  front  door,  and 
found  oneself  immediately  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  The  dining-room  was  opposite  ; 
the  drawing-room  door  on  the  right 
would  open,  and  George  Sand  appeared, 
a  small  slight  figure  simply  dressed,  a 
finely  marked  face,  and  a  heavy  mass  of 
white  hair.  She  offered  her  hand  and 
her  cheek  at  the  same  time — all  friends 
kisced  her  in  the  old-fashioned  French 
fashion.  Maurice  Sand  was  always  late, 
being  occupied  with  some  new  entomo¬ 
logical  wonder  ;  but  his  daughters — the 
elder  of  whom,  Aurore,  is  a  tall  and 
smiling  young  lady,  replaced  him.  If 
the  visitor  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  he 
was  sure  to  see  George  Sand  ;  but  at 
four  o’clock  she  retired  to  work,  and 
only  reappeared  when  dinner  was  served. 
After  breakfast  she  walked  round  the 
park  and  trundled  the  bowls  for  a  few 
minutes ;  then  she  rested — with  deft 
hands  manufacturing  toys  for  her  grand¬ 
children,  or  gravely  elucidating  a  Chi¬ 
nese  puzzle,  an  amusement  she  particu¬ 
larly  affected.  She  was  clever  in  all 
manual  exercises,  even  needle-work, 
and  she  has  been  known  to  have  left 
books  and  manuscripts  for  three  or  four 
days  to  re-dress  the  marionettes  of  Mau¬ 
rice  Sand’s  miniature  theatre  — figures 
wonderfully  carved,  and  generally  work¬ 
ed  by  himself.  At  four  Madame  Sand 
retired  to  her  room,  followed  by  her 
dog  Fadet — whose  supposed  dreams  and 
reflections  she  delighted  in  humorously 
interpreting. 

The  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  gathered 
host  and  guests  and  family  together. 
Madame  Sand  never  used  the  privileges 
of  her  age  and  greatness,  and  made  a 
point  of  dressing  handsomely  in  honor 
of  her  visitors.  Nor  did  she  profess 
any  asceticism  with  regard  to  culinary 
matters.  She  fully  bore  out  the  theory, 
that  the  men  who  are  greatest  in  the 
study  keep  invariably  a  keen  eye  on  the 
kitchen.  It  was  Madame  Maurice  Sand’s 
daily  task  to  superintend  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Chatelaine’s  favorite  dishes. 
One  signal  luxury  at  Nohant  was  the 
fruit.  George  Sand  retained  her  child¬ 


ish  tastes,  remembering  the  time  when 
bread  and  fruit  was  her  finest  fare.  So¬ 
journers  at  Nohant  have  talked  of  six  or 
seven  varieties  of  strawberry  piled  up  at 
dessert.  Ere  that  copious  dessert  was 
ended,  George  Sand  lit  a  cigarette, 
dropping  the  ashes  methodically  into  a 
glass  full  of  water.  She  talked  her  best 
then.  In  public,  in  general  society,  she 
remained  almost  mute  ;  but  with  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  her  friends 
and  neighbors  round  her,  she  chatted 
freely  and  pleasantly,  telling  anecdotes 
of  every  celebrity  of  the  century,  from 
Beranger  to  Dumas  the  younger,  from 
Meyerbeer  to  Louis  Blanc.  In  the 
evening  there  were  moth  hunts  in  the 
park  ;  Madame  Maurice  played  Chopin 
or  Berlioz  in  the  salon  : — then  George 
Sand  bade  good- night  and  retired — to 
work  until  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 
Occasionally,  on  gala  nights,  Maurice 
would  perform  with  his  puppets  one  of 
the  fantastic  pieces  cf  his  mother’s  col¬ 
lection — “  Theatre  de  Nohant.” 

Thus  peacefully  and  usefully  closed 
the  life  of  her  who  had  played  in  her 
century  as  strange  and  restless  a  part  as 
any  of  the  creations  of  her  imagination. 
She  had  been  ill  for  a  month  without 
speaking  of  her  ailment.  On  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  May  suffering  compelled  her 
to  keep  her  bed.  The  family  was  away 
at  a  wedding  party.  Dr.  Papet  discov¬ 
ered  intestinal  paralysis,  and  knew  she 
was  lost.  The  agony  lasted  eight  days. 
On  Wednesday,  the  8th  June,  it  was 
seen  that  the  end  had  come.  All  that 
night  she  spoke  no  word — save  to  beg 
her  son  to  withdraw — manifestly  dread¬ 
ing  that  he  should  see  her  in  the  last 
convulsion.  She  died  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  saying  distinctly  before 
the  end  : 

“  Surtout  qu’on  ne  detruise  pas  la 
verdure.  ” 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  words 
meant  delirium,  then  it  was  remembered 
that  a  group  of  firs  planted  near  the 
orchard  wall  overshadowed  the  corner 
of  the  cemetery,  where  George  Sand 
would  rest  beside  her  father,  her  mother, 
her  grandchildren. 

She  lies  there  now,  la  grande  femme 
de  ce  siecle,”  said  Victor  Hugo  ;  ”  la 
bonne  dame,”  said  the  peasants. — Tem¬ 
ple  Bar. 
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HEINE  BEFORE  THE  VENUS  OF  MILO. 

BV  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 

In  one  of  the  prefaces  to  his  poems,  Heine  relates  how,  in  May  1S48,  he  dragged  himself  into 
the  Louvre  to  take  farewell  of  our  dear  Lady  of  Milo.  "  I  lay,”  he  said,  “  for  a  long 
time  at  her  feet,  weeping  so  bitterly  that  a  stone  must  have  had  pity  on  me.  And  though 
the  goddess  looked  down  on  me  with  compassion,  it  was  a  compassion  without  comfort,  as 
if  she  would  say,  ‘  See'st  thou  not  that  I  have  no  arms,  and  so  cannot  give  thee  help  ?'”] 

Once  more  I  come  before  mine  eyelids  fail 
And  drop  between  me  and  the  light  I  see. 

Once  more  I  come  to  take  my  farewell  look 
Of  her  who,  like  a  glory,  led  my  youth. 

And  gave  a  shape  and  color  to  its  dreams. 

But  once  again  before  I  turn  away 
Into  my  living  grave  to  die— to  die. 

O  perfect  form  of  perfect  woman,  clad 

In  that  sweet  light  not  bom  of  earth,  but  drawn 

From  those  high  realms  that  bend  above  the  gods. 

Whose  sun  has  lent  the  softest  of  its  light 
To  cling  forever  round  this  splendid  form 
That  cares  not  for  our  worship,  nor  the  love 
Of  pilgrims  drawn  by  unseen  links  to  lay 
Their  highest  love — highest  as  no  desire 
Can  ever  mingle  with  it — at  thy  feet  ! 

Thou  wert  to  me  as  sunshine  to  the  day, 

The  presence  by  whose  side  I  knelt  and  saw 
The  shadowy  curtains  of  the  land  of  dreams 
Lift,  as  a  morning  mist  takes  to  the  hills. 

And  thine  the  voice  that,  soft  as  April  rain. 

Bade  me  rise  up  and  enter.  But  amid 
Those  forms  that  haunt  the  regions  of  our  sleep. 

Or  look  in  on  our  day-dreams  in  the  light. 

When,  without  sleeping,  we  dream  purest  dreams. 

Thou  wert  the  fairest  of  them  all,  and  rose 
Perfect  in  all  thy  glorious  womanhood, 

Yet  so  apart.that  all  the  meaner  air 
Made  circles  round  thee  till  the  inner  light 
Took  softer  fire  from  thee,  and  crowned  thy  brow 
With  beauty  which  the  gods  alone  possess 
Who  dwell  beyond  the  shining  of  the  stars. 

That  haunting  sense  of  beauty  which  the  gods 

Bestow  on  some  wild  mortal  whose  rash  foot 

Strikes  on  the  threshold  of  their  calm,  was  mine 

To  touch  my  heart  as  with  a  sudden  fire 

Snatched  from  their  own  pure  altars.  As  I  stood 

In  that  high  wonderland  of  dreams,  I  heard 

Footsteps  that  were  like  music,  voices  clear 

As  the  melodious  murmur  of  a  stream 

Half-hushed  by  moonlight.  As  they  sang,  I  knew  * 

My  worship  was  an  echo  of  their  own  ; 

For  in  it,  like  the  yearning  in  a  song. 

Rose  that  most  passionate  cry  for  fairest  forms. 

Such  as  for  ever  haunt  and  wander  through 
The  dreams  of  some  Endymion,  as  he  lies 
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Upon  the  Latmian  hill  of  early  love, 

And  thine  was  still  the  shape  to  which  they  sang. 

Thou  knowest  my  worship.  Yea  !  for  when  I  fought 
In  the  keen  ranks  of  thought,  and  kept  my  place 
Amid  the  heavy  tramp  of  men  who  knew 
No  higher  worship  than  their  own  desires, 

I  still  was  true  to  all  my  love  for  thee. 

I  fought  and  stung :  for  one,  perforce,  must  use 
The  weapons  of  his  foe,  but  when  I  struck 
I  felt  the  wound  I  gave  and  that  keen  pain 
That  follows  bleeding  when  no  blood  is  seen. 

For  this  I  live  in  exile,  hearing  not 

The  speech  in  which  I  sing,  for  I  had  songs 

That  still  took  all  their  spirit  from  thine  own. 

And  from  those  eyes,  as  if  their  calm  white  orbs 
Grew  tender  with  a  touch  of  human  love 
And  saddened.  Nay,  but  this  could  never  be. 

For  thou  art  far  apart  from  us,  and  hast 
That  immortality  which  says  to  all, 

“  I  know  not  that  strange  sorrow  born  of  death.” 

Alas,  my  life-long  worship  and  my  dreams 
Of  thee  and  of  a  thousand  shapes  that  took 
Their  life  from  thee,  must  end.  Even  as  I  look 
They  pass  before  me,  veiling  tear-wet  eyes 
Within  the  flowing  sunshine  of  their  hair. 

Each  clasping  long  fair  hands  upon  her  breast 
As  loth  to  go.  One  lifts  a  strange  sad  face, 

Pate  with  divinity  of  sorrow  past. 

From  out  the  golden  glory  of  her  hair 

And,  weeping,  questions — “  Must  we  say  farewell  ? 

I  answer,  but  I  dare  not  meet  her  eyes — 

”  Farewell,  farewell ;  for  all  behind  me  Death 
Stands  with  his  shadow  forward.  It  may  be 
That  in  that  land  to  which  I  blindly  go. 

Hereafter  I  may  see  thee  fairer  still. 

Ah,  God,  I  guess  but  darkly,  so  farewell.” 

But  thou  who  standest  with  no  arms  to  clasp 
Thy  worshipper,  nor  tears  to  dim  the  light 
In  those  pure  eyes  of  thine ;  how  can  I  say 
Farewell  and  pass  away  from  thee  ?  I  stand, 

Thy  latest  lover,  worn  and  weak  of  heart. 

With  all  my  dreams,  like  leaves  in  .\utumn,  shed 
Before  this  touch  of  coming  death,  and  know 
That  I  but  drag  myself  away  from  thee 
To  that  long  torture  of  the  living  grave 
Amid  the  streets  of  men  where,  growing  blind, 

I  shall  but  see  thee  with  the  inward  eye, 

Looking  one  calm  white  pity  as  I  fade 
Away  into  that  other  land  whose  dreams — 

Ah,  dare  I  question — will  they  be  like  thine  ? 

I  pass,  but  thou  wilt  never  pass  away  : 

The  years  that  show  no  pity  unto  men. 
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But  only  proffer  graves  to  cover  each, 

Have  smiles  for  thee  that,  mingling  with  the  light 
Around  thy  gracious  presence,  crown  thee  still 
With  immortality  to  stand  to  all 
The  white  perfection  of  those  dreams  that  come 
To  lovers  in  the  restless  years  of  youth, 

And  of  my  own  that,  shrunk  and  withered  up, 

Rustle  like  dead  leaves  in  the  winds  of  death — 

I  cast  them  in  my  sorrow  at  thy  feet. 

But  why  should  there  be  tears  within  mine  eyes  ? 

And  why  should  sorrow  shake  my  voice?  for  thou  — 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  and  disdainest  tears 

As  all  unworthy  of  that  life  which  needs 

No  beating  of  a  little  crimson  tide 

As  in  the  veins  of  mortals.  For  the  gods 

Who  made  thee  thus  immortal  in  their  love. 

Stand  near  thee  and  possess  thee.  They  alone 
Know  the  white  secret  in  thine  eyes,  and  that 
Unchanging  pity  for  some  thing  afar. 

Which  thou  and  they  can  only  see.  They  walk 
With  silent  footstep  through  thy  dreams,  and  bow 
In  worship  ;  and  their  murmurs  fill  thine  ear 
With  music  that  can  never  reach  our  own. 

For  we,  being  mortal,  cannot  hear,  and  live. 

Our  own  dull  life  around  us  like  a  wall 
Amid  the  daily  things  we  understand. 

Farewell  !  I  turn  away  to  that  long  death 
Whose  shadow  is  upon  me,  and  these  eyes 
Will  never  see  thee.  Only  in  my  dreams. 

Perchance  thou  mayest  be  dimly  seen,  as  now 
I  see  thee  through  the  mists  of  keen  regrets 
At  my  lost  youth — and  in  their  tender  veil 
Thy  beauty  will  be  as  a  star  that  shines 
When  early  light  is  slipping  up  the  sky. 

But  I  shall  not  behold  thee  with  those  eyes. 

Whose  light  is  slowly  fading,  to  be  lost 
In  that  thick  darkness  bom  of  death.  Alas, 

Thou  even  now  art  fading  ;  for  my  tears 
Grow  thicker,  and  my  dreams  of  what  thou  wert 
Are  also  sinking.  One  long  look,  and  then 
I  turn  to  live  again  my  passionate  life, 

Whose  thoughts,  like  waves  that  lap  some  fairy  shore. 
Were  ever  at  thy  feet  to  break  in  song; 

But  now  there  shall  be  silence,  for  I  go  * 

To  that  live  grave  amid  the  rush  of  feet — 

A  grave  that  will  not  offer  rest,  but  thou. 

Wilt  thou  not  bend  above  me  as  I  lie. 

And  throw  upon  the  darkness  of  mine  eyes 
The  shadow  of  thy  light,  that  1  may  know 
Thou  still  art  near  me  ?  lo  !  I  wait  to  hear 
The  music  of  those  lips  ;  but  wait  in  vain  — 

No  answer  ! — and  I  turn  away  to  feel 
The  coming  darkness  settle  like  a  pall 
Between  mine  eyes  and  thee.  Farewell !  farewell  ! 
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THE  LESSON  O 

BY  F.  MAX 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  discovery  which  has 
been  made  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  with  respect  to  the  ancient  history 
of  mankind,  I  should  answer  by  the 
following  short  line  : 

Sanskrit  DYAUSH-PITAk*  =  Greek 
ZEr^  //.177//’t=  Latin  JUPI¬ 
TER!  =01d  Norse  TYR. 

Think  what  this  equation  implies  !  It 
implies  not  only  that  our  own  ancestors 
and  the  ancestors  of  Homer  and  Cicero 
spoke  the  same  language  as  the  people 
of  India — this  is  a  discovery  which, 
however  incredible  it  sounded  at  first, 
has  long  ceased  to  cause  any  surprise — 
but  it  implies  and  proves  that  they  ail 
had  once  the  same  fahh,  and  worshipped 
for  a  time  the  same  supreme  deity  under 
exactly  the  same  name — a  name  which 
meant  Heaven-Father. 

This  lesson  cannot  be  taught  too 
often,  for  no  one  who  has  not  fully, 
learnt,  marked,  and  inwardly  digested 
it  can  form  a  true  idea  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  character  of  that  ancient  and  noble 
race  to  which  we  all  belong.  Ancient 
history  in  our  century  has  become  as 
completely  changed  by  that  one  dis¬ 
covery  as  astronomy  was  by  the  Coper- 
nican  heresy  in  the  sixteenth. 

And  if  we  wish  to  realise  to  its  full¬ 
est  extent  the  unbroken  continuity  in  the 
language,  in  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
the  principal  Aryan  nations,  let  us  look 
at  the  accents  in  the  following  list : 


Sanskrit  Greek 

JVom.  Dyails  Zevi 

Gfn.  Div^s  ^loi 

Loc.  Divi  An 

Acc.  Divam  Aia 

Voc.  Dyaiis  Zev 


i‘  Here  we  see  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  had  become  such  thorough 

>  *  Rv.  iv.  I.  10. 

I  f  Ztv  xdrtp  (pd.  V.  7,  etc.) 

j  Diespiter,  Dispiter.  As  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  German  names  see  Grimm,  Teut.  Mythol- 
1.  p.  *92.  The  Eddie  name  7^,  gen.  TJr, 
corresponding  to  Sanskrit  Dyaus,  would  be 
Tiwx  in  Gothic,  Tiw  in  A.  S.,  Zio  in  Old  High- 
German. 
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Greeks  that  they  hardly  knew  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  India,  the  people  at  Athens 
laid  the  accent  in  the  oblique  cases  of 
Zeus  on  Exactly  the  same  syllable  on 
which  the  Brahmans  laid  it  at  Benares, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  Biah- 
mans  knew  the  reason  why,  while  the 
Athenians  did  not.* 

A  scholar  who  ventures  on  the  sea  of 
ancient  history,  and  more  particularly 
of  ancient  religion  and  mythology,  with¬ 
out  having  these  two  short  inscriptions 
constantly  before  his  eyes,  is  as  helpless 
as  an  ancient  mariner  without  a  com¬ 
pass  :  he  may  weather  many  a  storm, 
but  he  must  be  wrecked  in  the  end. 

The  only  possible  starting-point  for 
the  study  of  Greek,  Roman,  Teutonic, 
Celtic,  and  Slavonic  mythology  has  thus 
been  determined  :  it  is  Dyaus,  and 
nothing  but  Dyaus,  as  certainly  as  the 
sun  in  its  central  position  is  the  only 
possible  pivot  of  all  scientific  astrono¬ 
my.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  a 
truth,  and  quite  another  to  make  people 
see  that  truth.  Natuially,  though  per¬ 
haps  unfortunately,  the  man  who  has 
discovered  a  truth,  who  sees  it,  knows 
it,  and  can  no  longer  doubt  it,  is  gener¬ 
ally  very  indifferent  as  to  whether  other 
people  can  be  made  to  see  it  and  accept 
it.  He  knows  it  will  conquer  in  the 
end,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  more  im¬ 
portant  work  to  do  than  to  convert  the 
heathens.  Truth,  he  knows,  is  in  no 
hurry.  The  Copernican  theory  was 
laughed  at,  it  was  anathematised,  it  was 
refuted  by  the  highest  authorities,  but  it 
lived  on  for  all  that  ;  and,  what  is  mote 
wonderful  still,  itjs  at  present  accepted 
as  gospel  by  millions,  whereas  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  really  understand  it, 
and,  if  called  upon,  could  defend  it, 
might  probably  be  counted  by  hundreds 
only. 

We  have  witnessed  a  similar  triumph 
of  truth  in  our  own  days.  When  the 
old  theory  of  evolution — das  Werden — 
was  once  more  taken  up  by  such  men  as 


*  StUcUd  Essays,  i.  p.  320 ;  Ltetures  on  the 
Science  0/  Language,  ii.  p.  468  seq. 
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Darwin,  Wallace,  Huxley,  Haeckel,  O. 
Schmidt,  and  others,  it  was  laughed  at, 
it  was  anathematised,  it  was  refuted  by 
the  highest  authorities,  but  it  has  lived 
on  for  all  that,  and,  what  is  most  ex¬ 
traordinary,  it  is  preached  at  present 
most  vociferously  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings. 

It  has  been  the  same  with  the  study 
of  comparative  mythology.  The  »real 
workmen  remained  in  their  quarry,  quiet¬ 
ly  digging  and  sifting,  and  delighted  if, 
after  years  of  patient  toil,  they  were  re¬ 
warded  with  one  nugget,  one  safe  equa¬ 
tion,  such  as  Daphne  =  Sanskrit  Ahani, 
Kerberos=Sanskrit  .Sarbara,  &c.  They 
were  well  laughed  at,  they  were  vigor¬ 
ously  anathematised,  and  yet,  even  in 
our  own  lifetime,  there  is  hardly  a 
schoolboy  left  who  does  not  know  that 
Zeus  is  Dyaus.  When  one  reads  the 
amusing  and  sometimes  even  scurrilous 
articles  which  facile  pens  have  poured 
out  for  years  in  English  and  foreign 
journals  against  comparative  mythology 
and  solar  myths,  one  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  of  that  now  famous  monkey  who,  as 
an  unanswerable  argument,  was  kept 
swinging  backward  and  forward  in  the 
Senate  House  at  Cambridge,  performing 
its  amusing  capers  over  the  heads  of 
Darwin  and  his  friends,  while  the  Uni¬ 
versity  wac  conferring  on  the  veteran 
sage  the  highest  honors  which  it  can  be¬ 
stow  on  true  genius  and  honest  wo'k, 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Did 
that  argumentum  ad  simiam  prevail  ? 

But  let  us  try  to  learn  something  even 
from  that  swinging  monkey.  Why  is 
there,  at  least  among  a  certain  class  of 
orthodox  theologians  and  classical  schol¬ 
ars,  so  strong  an  objection  to  a  com¬ 
parative  treatment  of  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  mythology  ?  Mere  conservatism, 
mere  unwillingness  to  learn,  will  hardly 
account  for  it.  No  doubt  it  is  disagree¬ 
able,  after  one  has  been  accustomed  to 
teach  one  thing,  to  be  called  on  sudden¬ 
ly  to  teach  something  quite  different. 
There  is  an  indolent  element  in  all  of  us 
which  tempts  us,  if  possible,  to  ignore 
new  doctrines  and  to  elbow  out  their 
apostles.  It  is  still  more  disagreeable 
to  be  told,  as  in  the  case  of  comparative 
philology  and  mythology,  that  in  order 
to  study  the  new  science  or,  at  all  events, 
to  be  able  to  criticise  its  results,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  buy  new  tools — 


in  fact,  to  learn  Sanskrit.  Still  there  is 
no  escape  from  this  dira  rueessitas,  un¬ 
less  we  adopt  a  strategical  ruse  which, 
even  if  for  a  time  it  should  be  successful, 
reflects  small  credit  on  those  who  re¬ 
sort  to  it. 

In  order  to  And  an  excuse  for  not 
studying  Sanskrit,  and  yet  criticising  the 
labors  of  comparative  philologists,  great 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
comparative<philologists,  even  those  who 
know  Sanskrit,  often  differ  from  each 
other,  and  that  therefore  the  study  of 
Sanskrit  can  be  of  little  use.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine  a  weaker,  not  to  say  a 
meaner,  argument.  It  was  the  same 
argument  that  was  used  against  the  de¬ 
cipherers  of  hieroglyphic,  cuneiform, 
Umbrian,  and  Oscan  inscriptions. 
They  were  laughed  at  because  they 
differed  from  each  other,  and  they  were 
laughed  at  because  they  differed  from 
themselves  ;  as  if  progress,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  evolution,  were  possible 
without  scholars  differing  from  them¬ 
selves  and  differing  from  others. 

I  still  remember  the  time  when  the 
late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  pub¬ 
lished  his  famous  squib,  “  Inscriptio  an- 
tiqua  in  Agro  Bruttio  nuper  reperta : 
edidit  et  interpretatus  fst  Johannes  liroivn- 
ius,  A.M.  .iidis  Christi  quondam  alum¬ 
nus,  Oxonice,  1862.’’  All  the  laughers 
were  then  on  his  side,  and  comparative 
scholars  were  assured  that  an  English 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  such  men  as  Champollion,  Bun¬ 
sen,  Burnouf,  Rawlinson,  Kirchhoff,  Au- 
frecht,  Mommsen,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  in 
the  short  hours  of  leisure  left  him  by 
his  official  duties.  I  was  truly  sorry  for 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  at  the  time, 
and  I  believe  he  lived  long  enough  to  be 
truly  sorry  himself  for  this  jeu  d' esprit, 
which,  I  confess,  reminded  me  always  of 
an  elephant  trying  to  dance  on  a  rope. 
In  his  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients  he  had 
tried  to  show  that,  wherever  the  tradition 
of  a  language  had  once  been  broken,  it 
was  impossible,  by  means  of  the  cont- 
parative  method,  to  decipher  an  ancient 
inscription,  whether  in  Egypt,  Persia, 
Italy,  or  anywhere  else.  In  his  squib 
he  gave  a  practical  illustration,  showing 
that,  by  employing  the  same  compara¬ 
tive  method,  he  was  able  to  interpret 
any  inscription,  even  the  following,  which 
he  proved  to  be  Umbrian  : 
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HEYDIUDLEDIDDLF. 

THECATANI)TMEK1UDI,E 

THKCOWJUMI'EDOVhRTHEMOON 

THKI.ITTLEnhGI.AUr.HED 

TOSEESICHFINI'.SPOKT 

ANDTIIEDISHKANAWAYWITH  I  HESPOON. 

Often  was  I  asked  at  the  time — now 
twenty-three  years  ago — why  I  did  not 
answer  these  attacks  ;  but,  with  all  re¬ 
spect  for  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 

1  felt  that  no  answer  was  deserved- 
Would  an  astronomer  feel  called  upon 
to  answer,  if  the  most  learned  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  him,  in  his 
most  solemn  way,  whether  he  really 
thought  that  the  sun  did  not  rise  ?  Would 
a  Chemist  feel  disturbed  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  if  he  were  told,  even  by  the  most 
jocular  of  journalists,  that  by  profusely 
mixing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  he  had 
never  succeeded  in  producing  a  single 
drop  of  water  ?  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty 
of  a  journalist  to  give  his  opinion  about 
everything  ;  and  if  he  does  it  with  real 
esprit  no  one  finds  fault  with  him.  He 
may  even,  if  he  is  persevering,  stir  up  a 
certain  amount  of  what  is  called  public 
opinion  :  but  what  is  public  opinion  to 
a  scholar  and  a  lover  of  truth  ?  Of 
course,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  Bopp  or 
a  Grimm  has  completely  changed  his 
opinion,  or  that  those  who  follcw-ed 
after  them  have  convicted  these  great 
scholars  of  many  an  error,  the  ignorant 
crowd  will  always  say,  **  Aha  !  aha  !  ” 
But  those  who  are  quiet  in  the  land 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  utterly  dis¬ 
heartened  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  Jf, 
in  spite  of  constant  moil  and  toil,  the 
best  scholars  were  always  to  remain  in 
the  same  trench,  never  advanctng  a  step 
in  the  siege  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
truth.  What  seems  to  me  intolerable  is 
that  persons  who  avowedly  cannot  form 
an  independent  opinion  of  two  views, 
the  one  propounded  by  Bopp,  the  other 
by  Grimm,  should  think  that  they  can 
dispose  of  two  such  giants  by  simply 
saying,  “  Aha  !  aha  !  they  contradict 
each  other  !*' 

It  is  strange  that  these  ready  critics, 
who,  though  Ignorant  of  Sanskrit,  pride 
themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  should  be  aware  that  in  Greek 
and  Latin  philology  great  scholars  con¬ 
tradict  themselves  and  contradict  others 
quite  as  much  as  in  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Gothic,  or  comparative  philology.  The 
Greek  classics  have  been  interpreted 
New  Seeixs.— Vol.  XLII.,  No.  6 


now  for  nearly  two  thousand  years — at 
Alexandria,  at  Rome,  at  Constantinople, 
at  Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  No  doubt  a  schoolboy,  when  read¬ 
ing  his  Homer,  imagines  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  every  line  is  settled  by  his 
tutor,  and  the  meaning  of  every  word  by 
his  Liddell  and  Scott.  But  every  true 
scholar  knows  how  different  the  real 
state  of  the  case  is  ;  how  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  attaches  to  the  meaning  of  many 
words  ;  how  often  scholars  have  changed 
their  interpretation  of  certain  lines  ;  and 
how  fiercely  the  highest  authorities  con¬ 
tradict  each  other  as  to  the  true  purport 
of  Homeric  poetry  and  Homeric  my¬ 
thology.  Let  us  open  the  Odyssey,  and 
in  the  very  first  line  the  best  scholars 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  ncXvxfJonoi 
and  the  grammatical  analysis  of  twene. 
Ennius  was  right  in  rendering  evvfne 
(i.e.  fy-fffne)  by  insect,  an  etymologi¬ 
cally  identical  form,  identical  also  with 
the  German  ansagen,  English  to  say. 
But,  if  he  was  right  in  this,  it  follows 
that  we  must  change  ionm,  say,  into 
iantxi,  because  it  stands  for  Oi-ain. 
ere,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  dropping 
the  aspirate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some 
of  the  MSS.  read  ianere.  However, 
La  Roche  and  other  Homeric  interpret¬ 
ers  differ  on  this  point,  as  on  many 
others. 

But  if  Ennius  was  right  in  rendering 
(vvene  by  insece,  he  was  probably  wrong 
in  taking  noXvTfjOTro?  in  the  sense  of 
versutus,  as  if  it  were  noXvfitjrii. 
IloXinpono?  in  pur  passage  means  no 
more  than  rfs  paXa  noXXa  nXayx'^fJ, 
according  to  a  very  common  peculiarity 
of  Homeric  diction.  Still  this  again  is 
an  open  question. 

The  very  next  word,  nXayx^Vf  gives 
rise  to  a  new  controversy  as  to  whether 
it  means  “  he  was  tossed  ’  or  “  made  to 
wander.”  I  decidedly  prefer  the  first 
meaning,  but  far  greater  authorities  pre¬ 
fer  the  second. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  from  page  to 
page,  pointing  out  words  and  whole  sen¬ 
tences  on  which  doctors  disagree,  and 
yet  without  any  scholar  venturing  to  say 
that  it  is  useless  therefore  to  read  Ho¬ 
mer.*  There  are  two  classes  of  readers 

*  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  aairrpxfi,  Od. 
i.  20  :  of  arpentui,  Od.  i.  169?  How  should  we 
interpret  iieuv  iv  yoi'vatji  xeirat,  Od.  i.  267  :  how 
hAva  in  Od.  i.  277  ;  avoirdia,  Od.  i.  320  ;  aAfye- 
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for  Homer,  as  there  are  two  classes  of 
readers  for  the  Vedas.  One  class  must 
accept  what  either  Sayana  or  a  European 
editor  lays  down  as  the  law,  just  as 
schoolboys  must  accept  what  their  mas¬ 
ter  tells  them,  whether  out  of  Aristarchus 
or  out  of  Merry  and  Munro.  Another 
class  of  more  advanced  students  must 
judge  for  themselves.  But  no  one  would 
even  pass  Moderations  by  simply  saying 
that  Sayana  differed  from  Ludwig  and 
Aristarchus  from  La  Roche,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  probably  both  wrong. 
By  all  means,  let  us  try  to  find  out,  for 
instance,  what  Homer  really  meant  by 
such  a  name  as  Argeiphontes,  and  what 
comparative  philplogists  make  of  that 
name.  But  if  the  two  differ,  let  us  not 
suppose  that  it  is  a  proof  of  superior 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  proclaim 
our  agnosticism,  and  to  smile  at  those 
who  honestly  try  to  decide  between  two 
opinions  instead  of  proudly  proclaiming 
their  own  incompetency. 

Comparative  mythology  has  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  it  would 
not  be  honest  to  attempt  to  hide  them. 
But  it  would  be  cowardly  to  run  aw’ay 
from  the  trysting-ground,  and  worse  than 
cowardly  to  rail  at  those  who  in  the  tour¬ 
nament  of  truth  are  sometimes  wounded, 
or  even  unseated  by  a  powerful  thrust. 

Comparative  is  a  name  which  has  been 
assumed  of  late  by  neatly  all  historical 
and  natural  sciences,  though,  if  we  once 
understand  the  true  method  and  purpose 
of  any  single  sentence-  it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  superfluous  to  qualify  it  by 
that  predicate.  There  is  no  science  of 
single  things,  and  all  progress  in  human 
knowledge  is  achieved  through  compari- 
s  >n,  leading  on  to  the  discovery  of  what 
different  objects  share  in  common,  till 
we  reach  the  widest  generalisations  and 
the  highest  ideas  that  are  within  the  ken 
of  human  knowledge. 

Thus  with  regard  to  languages,  the 
very  first  steps  in  our  knowledge  of 
words  are  made  by  comparison.  Gram¬ 
mar  consists  in  a  collection  of  words 
which,  though  they  differ  from  each 
other,  share  certain  formal  elements  in 
common.  These  formal  elements  are 
called  grammatical  elements,  or  suffixes. 


T^f,  Od.  i.  349  ;  opybc,  Od.  ii.  ii  ;  ev^uXof,  Od. 
ii.  167  ;  Od,  ii.  243,  etc.  r  Might  we 

not  say  to  some  recent  translators  of  Homer, 
Hie  Rhodes,  hie  salta  f 


affixes,  prefixes,  &c.,  and  we  are  said  to 
know  the  grammar  of  a  language  when 
we 'have  learnt  under  what  conditions 
different  words  undergo  the  same  formal 
modifications.  Thus  comparison  leads 
in  the  first  instance  to  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  a  single  language. 

When,  however,  they  proceed  from  a 
study  of  one  to  a  study  of  many  lan¬ 
guages,  a  new  process  of  comparison 
begins.  We  observe  that  words  in 
different  languages  undergo  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  modifications,  and  by 
placing  the  paradigms  of  their  declension 
and  conjugation  side  by  side,  we  try  to 
find  out  on  what  points  they  agree  and 
on  what  points  they  differ,  and  we  hope 
thus  to  discover  in  the  end  the  reasons 
why  they  should  agree  on  certain  points, 
and  why  they  should  differ  on  others. 

Comparative  philology  deals  partly 
with  facts — that  is,  the  differences  and 
coincidences  that  can  be  observed  in  the 
material  and  formal  elements  of  language 
— partly  with  laws,  using  that  word  in 
the  humble  sense  of  “  something  which 
is  true  of  many  objects,”  not  as  vopiot 
tnf'iTroSei  ovfiavlav  61  aibtptt  TtHvo}- 
SftrTeif  day  "OXvfJinoi  narr'fp  povni, 
ov6e  vtv  Srard  epvaii  aripcov 
fTtxTey.  These  laws,  if  once  discov¬ 
ered,  are  to  account  for  such  similarities 
and  dissimilarities  as  give  to  each  lan¬ 
guage  its  own  individual  character. 

This  science  of  comparative  philology, 
however,  very  soon  assumes  three  diffei- 
ei^  aspects,  and  was  cultivated  in  three 
distinct  schools,  which  may  be  called  (i) 
the  etymological  ox  genealogical,  (2)  the 
analogical,  and  (3)  the  psychological . 

In  comparing  such  languages  as  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  it  was  soon  found 
that  they  were  really  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  historical  prototype,  that 
they  pointed  to  a  common  origin,  and 
that  all  their  differences  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  either  by  phonetic  corruption 
or  by  dialectic  groivth.  The  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  these  languages  became 
therefore  genealogical,  or,  in  grammati¬ 
cal  phraseology,  etymological. 

Starting  from  a  certain  number  of 
radical  and  formal  elements  (the  latter 
being  themselves  radical  elements  of  an 
earlier  period),  the  principal  object  of 
the  genealogical  or  etymological  school 
has  always  been  to  discover  the  system 
according  to  which  these  elements  were 
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combined  into  words,  and  to  determine 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  phonetic 
changes  of  words,  either  in  the  same 
or  in  different  languages.  'I'hese  laws 
are  sometimes  treated  as  natural  laws, 
which,  however,  means  no  more  than 
that  they  admit  of  no  exception,  except 
such  as  can  be  accounted  for  by  new 
laws. 

The  next  school,  the  analogical,  or,  as 
it  might  also  be  called,  the  dialectic,  tries 
to  discover  what  in  the  same  or  in  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  is  not  identical,  but  yet 
analogous.  While  the  genealogit  al  school 
looks  upon  all  cognate  languages  as  dia¬ 
lects  developed  from  one  ideal  xoivi), 
the  dialectic  school  looks  upon  each  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  result  of  a  previous  inde¬ 
pendent  growth,  and  thus  is  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  freedom  and  variety  in  single 
languages  as  well  as  in  whole  families  of 
speech,  as  against  the  iron  laws  of  pho¬ 
netic  change  established  by  the  etymo¬ 
logical  school. 

It  would  be  impossible,  for  instance, 
or  at  all  events  undesirablp,*  to  treat, 
say,  the  Ionic  dialect  as  a  cortuption  of 
the  i^Colic,  or  the  yKolic  as  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Ionic.  The  same  applies 
to  High  German  and  Low  German,  to 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  to  Cymric  and 
Gadhelic.  These  are  all  independent 
streams  of  language,  which  it  is  as  hope¬ 
less  to  trace  back  to  one  common  source, 
as  it  is  to  discover  the  one  small  source 
of  the  Nile  or  even  of  the  Thames.  They 
spring  indeed  from  the  same  geological 
stratum,  and  they  follow  parallel  courses 
under  similar  conditions,  but  they  are 
not  yet  one  stream  of  water  or  of  speech, 
kept  in  by  the  same  shores  and  moving 
on  in  the  same  bed.  Even  after  their 
confluence  the  peculiar  colors  of  what  I 
call  dialectic  growth  remain,  and  help 
us  to  account,  by  true  or  false  analogy, 
for  that  want  of  uniformity  or  regularity 
which  the  etymological  school  postulates 
with  unyielding  severity. 

Thus  dvau  in  Sanskrit,  Svco  in  Greek, 
duo  in  Latin  are  phonetic  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  type.  They  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  origin,  and  their  differences  can 
be  accounted  for  by  phonetic  laws. 
But  Sanskrit  dvittya,  the  second,  and 
Greek  devrepo:  are  not  identical  in 

*  See  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  vol. 
i.  p.  55 


origin.  They  are  dialectic  forms,  sprung 
from  the  same  etymological  stratum,  not 
the  products  of  one  and  the  same  crea¬ 
tive  act. 

Nevertheless  it  is  in  cognate  languages 
only  that  we  could  account  for  such 
words  as  Sanskrit  prathama,  the  first, 
n parody  primus,  and  Gothic  fruma. 
These  are  all  analogous  formations,  only 
they  must  not  be  treated  as  varieties  of 
one  common  prototype.  Their  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  due  to  the  influence  of 
phonetic  modification,  which  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  law,  but  to  the  freedom  of 
dialectic  growth,  which  must  be  accepted 
as  a  fact. 

I  cannot  enter  more  fully  into  this 
subject  at  present,  but  I  may  remark 
that  it  is  the  disregard  of  this  distinction 
between  phonetic  modification  and  dia¬ 
lectic  growth  which,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  seems  to  me  to  have  led  to  a  series 
of  misunderstandings  between  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  compara¬ 
tive  philology.* 

This  comparison  of  various  langu.iges, 
after  it  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
great  families  of  human  speech,  and 
settled  the  principles  according  to  which 
cognate  languages  should  be  analysed 
and  explained,  opened  in  the  end  a  still 
wider  prospect  and  disclosed  before  our 
eyes  not  only  what  was  common  to 
Greek  and  Latin,  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
to  Finnish  and  Hungarian,  but  what 
was  common  and  essential  to  all  lan¬ 
guages,  what  constitutes  in  fact  the 
nature  of  language  in  general,  and  in¬ 
directly  the  nature  of  thought. 

This  kind  of  study,  comparative  in 
the  widest  sense,  though  it  aims  at  the 
discovery  of  the  highest  philosophical 
truth,  does  not  depend  for  that  dis¬ 
covery  on  abstract  reasoning,  but  differ¬ 
ing  from  all  former  attempts  to  con¬ 
struct  a  science  of  general  grammar  and 
of  logic,  it  takes  its  materials  entirely 
from  the  facts  supplied  by  that  infinite 
number  of  languages  in  which  the  power 
of  language  and  thought  has  become 
realised.  It  matters  little  whether  we 
call  this  branch  of  comparative  philology 
psychological  or  ethno-psychological,  as 
long  as  we  see  clearly  that  it  aims  at  ex- 

*  G.  Curtius.  Zur  Krittk  der  neuesten  Spraek- 
forschung,  1885  ;  DcIbrQck,  Die  neueste  Spraek 
forschung,  1885  ;  Rrugmann,  Zum  Aeuftgex 
Stand  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  1885. 
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plaining  that  intellectual  development 
which  has  its  outward  form  in  language, 
and  that  it  derives  its  materials  entirely 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  different 
types  of  human  speech,  so  far  as  they 
are  still  accessible  to  the  student  of  the 
present  day.  To  me  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  language  seems  to  transcend 
the  powers  of  the  present  generation, 
and  to  belong  to  the  future  ol  our  race. 
But  I  look  to  it  as  the  final  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  that  has  ever  claimed  the 
name  of  philosophy,  as  the  solution  of 
all  psychological,  logical,  and  metaphys¬ 
ical  problems,  and  in  the  end  as  the 
only  true  key  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Self. 

What  applies  to  comparative  philology 
applies  mutatis  mutandis  to  comparative 
mythology.  That  name  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  every  kind  of  comparison  of 
gods  and  heroes,  of  myths,  legends,  and 
stories.  But  in  order  to  avoid  misun¬ 
derstandings  and  barren  discussions,  we 
ought  to  divide  comparative  mythology 
also  into  three  branches,  which  may  be 
defined  as  (I.)  the  etymological  or  gene¬ 
alogical,  (II.)  the  analogical,  (III-)  the 
psychological  or  ethno-psychological. 

The  etymological  branch  of  compara¬ 
tive  mythology  places  the  names  and 
stories  of  certain  gods  and  heroes  side 
by  side,  and  tries  to  prove  that  these 
names  were  derived  from  prototypes 
common  to  certain  families  of  speech. 
As  its  object  is  not  only  to  compare, 
but  to  identify  these  names,  and  the  p)er- 
sons  to  whom  they  belong,  it  is  clear 
that  this  branch  of  comparative  mythol¬ 
ogy  can  deal  with  the  traditions  of  such 
languages  only  as  have  been  proved  to 
be  connected  genealogically.  It  is  natu¬ 
ral,  therefore,  that  this  special  domain 
of  research  should  have  been  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  cultivated  by  critical  scholars, 
and  that  the  evidence  to  which  they  ap¬ 
peal  should  be  entirely  etymological,  and 
under  the  sway  of  the  strictest  phonetic 
laws. 

The  second  branch,  the  analogical, 
might  claim  for  itself  the  principal  right 
to  the  name  of  comparative  mythology, 
for  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  comparing 
myths  and  legends,  without  attempting 
to  identify  them.  Like  the  etymological 
school  it  confines  itself  to  the  myths  of 
cognate  languages,  but  after  having 
shown  how  many  different  names  and 


personifications  may  attach  themselves 
to  the  principal  objects  of  mythological 
thought,  such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
sky,  the  earth,  fire,  and  water,  storms 
and  lightning,  and  in  how  many  different 
ways  the  same  story  may  be  told  of 
these  polynomous  objects,  it  proceeds  to 
a  comparison  of  myths  which,  though 
not  identically  the  same,  must  have 
sprung  from  the  same  common  stratum, 
and  thus  takes  possession  of  a  far  larger 
area  of  mythological  thought  as  the 
common  property  of  a  race  than  could 
be  claimed  by  purely  etymological  tests 
This  analogical  process  has  its  dangers, 
like  all  purely  morphological  compari¬ 
sons,  but  it  forms  nevertheless  an  almost 
indispensable  supplement  to  the  genea¬ 
logical  treatment  of  mythology. 

While  both  the  genealogical  and  the 
analogical  schools  confine  themselves  to 
a  comparison  of  mythologies  which  are 
handed  down  to  us  in  languages  held 
together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  origin, 
the  psychological  or  ethno-psychological 
school  soars  higher,  and  comprehends 
the  mythologies  of  all  mankind.  There 
is  nothing  in  all  the  mythologies  of  the 
world  that  cannot  be  compared.  What 
Heine  said  to  an  ethno-psychological 
lover — 

Uiid,  mein  Herz.  was  Dir  gcfsllt, 

Alles,  Alles,  darfst  Du  lieben 

may  be  said  to  an  ethno-psychological 
mythologist — 

Und,  mein  Freund,  was  Dir  gefalll, 

Alles,  Alles,  darfst  vergleicben. 

It  is  a  most  fascinating,  though  no 
doubt  at  the  same  time  a  somewhat 
dangerous,  study,  unless  it  is  carried  on 
by  men  of  scholar-like  instinct  and  his¬ 
torical  tact.  Its  charm  consists  not  only 
in  the  discovery  of  the  most  surprising 
coincidences  in  the  mythologies,  the 
customs,  and  traditions  of  distant  races, 
distant  in  space  as  well  as  in  time, 
civilised  and  uncivilised,  ancient  and 
modem,  but  in  the  discovery  of  the 
general  motives  which  alone  can  account 
for  such  similarities.  It  becomes,  in  fact, 
an  historical  psychology  of  the  human 
race  (  Vdlkerpsychologie),  and  promises  in 
time  results  of  the  highest  value,  not 
only  to  the  historian,  but  to  the  philos¬ 
opher  also. 

Comparative  mythology  rests,  as  we 
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saw,  and  can  only  rest,  on  comparative 
philology,  and  such  has  been  the  con¬ 
stant  advance  of  that  science,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  the  interchange  of  consonants  and 
vowels,  that  many  etymological  identi¬ 
fications  which  seemed  quite  legitimate 
fifty  years  ago  cannot  be  considered  so 
any  longer.  My  own  conviction  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  phonetic  laws  cannot  be 
administered  in  too  Draconian  a  spirit, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difference 
made  in  applying  them  either  to  vowels 
or  to  consonants.  It  is  far  better  to 
leave  an  etymology,  however  tempting, 
as  unproven  for  a  time  than  to  tamper 
with  a  single  phonetic  law. 

But,  with  regard  to  mythological 
names,  I  confess  that  I  myself  have 
been  guilty  sometimes  of  pleading  for 
circonstances  att^nuantes,  and  I  must  do 
so  once  more.  I  pointed  out  many 
years  ago,  first,  that  all  mythology  was 
in  its  origin  local  or  dialectic,  and  that 
therefore  we  must  be  prepared  in  myth¬ 
ological  names  for  dialectic  variations, 
which  we  should  not  tolerate  in  other 
nouns  and  verbs.  Even  in  one  of  mv 
latest  papers  {.Internationale  Zeitschri/t 
fiir  allgemeine  Sprachwissensc/taft,  vol  i. 
p.  214),  where  I  compare  Zephyros  with 
the  Vedic  Gdhusha,  1  had  to  remark, 
"  Scholars  might  differ  as  to  Sanskrit  g 
being  represented  by  Greek  l,  ;  but  that 
on  Greek  soil  y  and  s  vary  dialectically 
can  be  seen  from  yenaaa^ai  and 
^er<rn<TB(ri,  by  the^  side  of 

Sanskrit  guru,  Ttecfw^OTSi  and 
necpvyoTe?,  &c. 

Secondly,  I  pointed  out,  likewise 
many  years  ago,  that  it  was  almost  an 
essential  condition,  before  a  name  could 
assume  a  truly  mythological  character, 
that,  by  some  accident  or  other,  its  ety¬ 
mological  meaning  should  have  been 
somewhat  obscured.  Words  like  He- 
tnera,  day,  Nyx,  night,  Helios,  sun, 
Selene,  moon,  may  send  out  a  few  myth¬ 
ological  offshoots,  but  it  is  chiefly  round 
dark  and  decaying  names,  such  as  Kastor 
and  Pollux,  Apollo  and  Athene,  that  the 
mythological  ivy  grows  most  luxuri¬ 
antly.* 

But  though  I  have  occasionally 
claimed  the  liberty  to  account  in  this 
way  for  a  phonetic  irregularity  in  a 

*  See  Benfey,  Tritonia  Athana,  pp.  8,  9. 


mythological  name,  I  have  always  done 
so  with  due  warning,  and  have  drawn 
a  very  sharp  line  between  comparisons 
which  are  phonetically  unimpeachable 
and  those  which  admit  of  doubt.  It 
seems  hard,  however,  to  have  to  defend 
mythological  comparisons,  when  one 
has  to  deal  with  critics  who  know 
neither  the  phonetic  laws  nor  their  recog¬ 
nised  exceptions.  I  fully  admit,  for 
instance,  that  the  old  phraseology,  that 
an  initial  d  is  lost  in  Sanskrit  a.rru,  as 
compared  with  Greek  daxpv,  01  that 
Greek  d  in  daxpv  is  changed  into  Latin 
/  in  lacruma,  is  not  strictly  accurate. 
No  d,  being  once  Greek,  1  was  ever 
changed  into  a  Latin  /  ;  no  Greek  d  was 
ever  lost  in  Sanskrit.  All  this  is  quite 
true,  and  I  have  myself  often  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  that  old-fashioned 
wav  of  speaking,  though  I  must  confess 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  finding  better  expres¬ 
sions.  But  will  anybody  contend  that 
a.rru,  tear,  in  Sanskrit,  being  evidently 
derived  from^a  root  as,  to  cut,  to  be 
sharp,  and  daxpv,  tear,  being  evidently 
derived  from  a  root  dar,  to  bite,  have 
nothing  whatever  in  common,  and  that 
they  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  a  common 
concept  or  metaphor,  and  therefore  to  a 
common  creative  act  ?  Without  wishing 
to  pronounce  in  any  way  as  to  the  origin 
of  such  parallel  roots  as  as,  to  be  sharp, 
and  daj,  to  bite,  no  one  can  deny  their 
simultaneous  existence  in  the  common 
Aryan  treasury.*  From  as,  to  be  sharp 
(in  every  sense  of  that  word),  we  get  in 
Sanskrit  aj;ra  and  arri,  point,  edge,  in 
Latin  acus,  deer,  in  Greek  axpo?  and 
(ixpii ;  and  as  acidus,  from  meaning 
sharp,  comes  to  mean  bitter  and  sour, 
a.rru  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  dszara  in 
Lithuanian,  came  to  mean  a  bitter  tear. 
From  daj,  to  bite  (bitter,  from  Sanskrit 
bhid,  Latin  findo),  we  have  daxpv, 
dacruma.  Gothic  tagr,  English  tear  ;  and 
who  can  doubt  that  all  these  words 
meant  originally  the  biting  tear  ?  Of 
course  we  can  doubt  everything,  as  it 
always  sounds  so  much  more  learned  to 
doubt  than  to  accept,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  shake  one’s  head  is  very  great. 
But  for  that  very  reason  it  deserves  an 

*  Pick  derives  ogni,  fire,  from  the  root  dah, 
and  Holzmann  points  out  that  the  goddess 
DanAyu  in  the  Mahabharafa  ap{>ears  as  Andyu 
in  the  Hariva/;<sa  (A.  Holzmann,  Agni,  p.  34). 
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occasional  sharp  rebuke,  such  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pott,  for  instance,  has  lately  ad¬ 
ministered  to  a  learned  colleague,  when 
he  writes,  ”  Naturally  the  determined 
lone  of  the  Professor’s  veto,  ‘  The  com¬ 
parison  with  daxpv  is  as  little  justified 
as  that  of  ahan  with  day,'  signifies  noth¬ 
ing."* 

But  now  let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  a^ru  and  daxov  are  en¬ 
tirely  unconnected,  and  that  therefore 
the  Vedic  Ahand,  dawn,  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Greek  Daphne.  Even  then 
Daphne  remains  the  dawn,  as  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  many  years  ago.  f 
That  German  tag,  English  day,  comes 
from  the  root  dah,  to  burn,  has  never 
been  doubled,  I  believe,  even  by  those 
who  think  doubt  the  highest  proof  of 
wisdom  (see  Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  vol. 
iii.  p.  825  seq.')  ;  and  my  opinion  that 
the  Sanskrit  ahan,  day,  may  be  derived 
from  the  parallel  root  ah,  has  at  all 
events  the  support  of  one  of  my  most 
determined  adversaries,  the  veteran 
Professor  Pott.  If  ahan  is  day,  what 
can  Ahand  be  but  the  dawn  ?  And  if 
from  ahan  we  get  Ahand,  why  not  from 
dah,  Dahand  t  It  is  well  known  that  the 
h  in  Sanskrit  roots  is  the  neutral  repre¬ 
sentative  of  gh,  dh,  and  bh.  The  gh  of 
dah  actually  appears  in  Sanskrit  niddgha, 
heat.  All  I  claim,  therefore,  is  that  it 
may  be  admitted  that  we  have  in  Daphne 
a  remnant  of  the  root  dabh  by  the  side 
of  dah,X  as  we  have  gah  by  the  side  of 
gabh,  grab  by  the  side  of  grabh,  nah  by 
the  side  of  nabh,  &c.  Daphne  means 
the  burning  or  bright  one,  and  there  is 
actually  the  Thessalian  form  JavgyTj 
for  AaqfVT}. 

If  we  once  know  that  Phoibos  meant 
the  sun,  and  that  Daphne  could  have 
meant  the  dawn,  we  shall  probably  not 
look  very  far  for  an  explanation  of  the 
Greek  saying  that  the  dawn  fled  before 
the  sun,  and  vanished  when  he  wished 
to  embrace  her. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  Daphne 
supposed  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
laurel  tree  ?  Ethno-psychological  my- 
thologists  will  tell  us  that  in  Samoa, 
Sarawak,  and  other  savage  countries 

*  Etymologiscke  Forsthungen,  vol.  ii.  part  iv. 
p.  510. 

f  Comparative  Mythology,  1856.  See  Selected 
Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  3q8. 

X  Cl.  Sk.  dahra=dabhra. 


men  and  women  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  turning  into  plants,  and  that, 
as  the  Greeks  were  savages  once,  they 
no  doubt  believed  the  same,  and  that 
we  need  therefore  inquire  no  further. 
Now,  with  all  possible  respect  for  ethno- 
psychologists,  I  cannot  think  that  this 
would  be  much  more  than  explaining 
ignotum  per  ignotius.  The  question  that 
everybody  would  ask  is.  Why,  then, 
did  the  Samoans  and  Sarawakins  and 
other  savages  believe  that  men  and 
women  turned  into  trees  ?  Neither 
totemism  surely,  nor  fetishism,  nor 
tabuism,  or  any  other  ethnological  ism 
would  help  them  to  that  belief.  Then 
why  should  not  the  classical  scholar  be 
allowed  to  look  for  a  key  nearer  home, 
and  when  he  finds  that  the  laurel,  being 
a  wood  that^  burns  easily,  was  called 
therefore  Sacpvtf,  or  fire  wood,  why 
should  he  not  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
legend  of  Daphne,  the  dawn  being 
changed  into  daphne,  the  laurel  tree, 
may  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
language  on  thought,  to  some  self-forget¬ 
fulness  of  language — in  fact,  to  the  same 
influence  which  induced  people  to  fix  a 
brazen  nose  on  the  gate  of  Brasenose 
College,  and  to  adopt  an  ox  passing  a 
ford  as  the  arms  of  Oxford  ? 

Warum  in  die  Feme  schweifen  ? 

Sieh,  das  Gutc  liegt  so  nah  ! 

Whether  cases  of  identity  of  names, 
like  that  of  Daphne  and  daphne,  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  more  general  belief 
that  men  and  women  can  be  turned  into 
plants,  is  a  far  more  difficult  question 
to  answer,  and  before  we  generalise  on 
such  matters  it  is  belter  to  inquire  into 
a  number  of  single  cases,  such  as  those 
of  Hyacinthus,  Narcissus,  and  others, 
in  Greece  and  elsewhere.  We  shall 
find,  I  believe,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the 
same  effect  is  not  always  due  to  the 
same  causes,  but,  unless  we  find  some 
kind  of  cause,  comparative  mythology 
might  indeed  be  called  a  collection  of 
rubbish,  and  not  a  museum  of  antiqui¬ 
ties.  To  say  that  a  legend  of  a  woman 
being  changed  into  a  tree  is  explained 
wheii  we  have  shown  that  it  is  quite  nat¬ 
ural  to  a  race  which  believes  in  women 
being  changed  into  trees,  is  surely  not 
saying  very  much. 

When  one  has  carefully  reasoned  out 
a  mythological  equation,  and  supported 
all  the  points  that  might  seem  weak  by 
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means  of  analogies,  as  I  believe  I  may  to  decide  between  two  opinions  they  can 
say  I  had  done  in  the  case  of  Ahani=  prove  both  to  be  wrong.  Now  Benfey's 
Daphne,  it  seems  rather  hard  to  be  told  etymology*  of  Athene  is  certainly  ex* 
afterwards  by  M.  Bergaigne,  who  cer-  tremely  learned,  ingenious,  and  carefully 
tainly  does  not  belong  to  the  straitest  worked  out ;  yet  whoever  will  take  the 
school  of  philology,  that  “  M.  Max  trouble  to  examine  its  phonetic  founda* 
Muller  restituait  au  nom  dH  A  hand  un  d  tion  will  be  bound  in  common  honesty 
pour  en  faire  r equivalent  (ou  a  peu  pres)  to  confess  that  it  is  untenable.  We  are 
du  nom  de  Daphne,  et  retrouver  dans  la  dealing  here  with  facts  that  admit  of 
nymphe  grecque  une  sceur  de  I’aurore  almost  mathematical  precision,  though, 
v^dique.”*  After  this  flippant  kind  of  as  in  mathematics,  a  certain  knowledge 
criticism  how  can  M.  Bergaigne  com-  of  addition  and  subtraction  is  certainly 
plain  of  the  somewhat  rough  handling  indispensable  for  forming  a  judgment, 
he  has  always  experienced  from  German  I  speak  of  the  phonetic  difficulties  only, 
scholars  ?  for,  if  they  are  insurmountable,  we  need 

But  though  I  believe  that  in  the  eyes  not  inquire  any  further, 
of  most  unprejudiced  scholars  my  equa-  *  If  it  could  be  proved  that  Greek  and 
tion  Dahand— Daphne  requires  no  long-  Sanskrit  had  no  mythological  names  in 
er  any  defence,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  a  common,  there  would,  of  course,  be  an 
few  words  on  another  equation,  namely,  end  of  comparative  mythology  in  the 
A hand=  Athene, \  which  has  provoked  narrow  sense  of  the  word.  VVe  might 
more  powerful  criticism  The  change  still  be  able  to  compare,  but  we  could 
between  h  and  gh,  dh,  bh,  has  been  re-  no  longer  think  of  identifying  gods  and 
ferred  to  before.  We  have  here  an  in-  heroes,  who  have  no  common  name,  and 
stance  of  Sanskrit  A  “Greek  th,  or  of  therefore  no  common  origin.  We  can 
Greek  which  is  not  only  amply  compare  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  and  Unkulun- 

confirmed  as  between  Sanskrit  and  kulu,  but  we  cannot  identify  them.  We 
Greek,  but  exhibited  dialectically  in  should  find  many  things  which  these 
Greek  itself,  as  in  opviSo?=f)/jvi^os,  three  supreme  deities  share  in  common, 
&c.  The  suffix  added  to  only  not  their  names — that  is,  not  their 
the  root  is  the  same  which  we  find  original  conception.  We  should  have  in 
in  Selen^  and  elsewhere,  and  the  change  fact  morphological  comparisons,  which 
between  a/rrt  and  rf/ra  is  likewise  perfectly  are  very  interesting  in  their  way,  but 
regular.  J  not  what  we  want  for  historical  purposes. 

Phonetically,  therefore,  there  is  not  namely,  genealogical  identifications, 
one  word  to  be  said  against  Ahand=  It  is  carious  that  it  should  be  neces- 
Athene,  and  that  the  morning  light  of-  sary  to  repeat  this  again  and  again,  but 
fers  the  best  starting-point  for  the  later  what  is  self-evident  seems  often  to  re¬ 
growth  of  Athene  has  been  proved,  I  quire  the  strongest  proofs.  It  is  one 
believe,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  thing  to  compare,  and  there  are  few 
even  cavil.  Her  birth  from  the  head  of  things  that  cannot  be  compared,  but  it 
Zeus,  Sanskrit  mfirdh^  DivA//,  explains  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  identify ; 
her  name  Cnp\i)ta,  Koryphasia  (fx  and  what  I  maintain  is  that  no  two 
xopvqii}^),'^  and  her  wisdom,  her  valor,  deities  can  be  identified,  unless  we  can 
her  purity,  all  point  to  the  same  source,  trace  them  back  to  the  same  name,  and 
But  although  nothing  really  important  unless  we  can  prove  that  name  to  have 
could  be  brought  forward  against  my  been  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
equation  Ahand=  Athene,  the  fact  that  original  name-giver.  This  is  a  jxaint 
another  scholar  had  propounded  another  that  must  be  clearly  apprehended,  if 
etymology  seemed  to  offer  a  great  op-  further  discussions  on  mythology  are  to 
portunity  to  those  who  imagine  that  by  lead  to  any  useful  results.  But  when 
simply  declaring  themselves  incompetent  the  preparatory  work  of  the  etymologist 

- -  has  been  achieved — when  we  can  show, 

I*  Religion  Vldique,  vol.  iii.  p.  293.  for  instance,  that  the  Sanskrit  name  for 

t  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  j^e  Same  as  the  Greek 

P-  349- 

t  See  Kuhn,  Herabkunft,  p.  28. 

8  Kergk,  Neue  Jakrb.  fUr  Philol.  i860,  pp. 

295,  410. 


*  Tritonia  Atkana,  Femininum  des  Zendi- 
seken  Tkrdeldna  dtkwydna.  G6ttingen,  1868. 
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Eos  ;  that  the  Sanskrit  name  for  night, 
Nix,  is  but  a  dialectic  variety  of  the 
same  base  which  we  have  in  and 
Nox  {noe-tis)  ;  that  Dyaus  is  Zeus,  and 
Agni,  fire,  is  ignis — what  then  ?  We 
then  have,  first  of  all,  irrefragable  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  names  existed  before 
the  Aryan  separation  ;  secondly,  we 
know  that,  whatever  character  may  have 
been  assigned  to  the  bearers  of  these 
mythological  names  in  later  times,  their 
original  conception  must  have  been  that 
which  their  etymology  discloses  ;  third* 
ly,  that  whatever,  in  the  shape  of  story 
and  legend,  is  told  of  them  in  common 
in  the  mythologies  of  different  countries 
must  have  existed  before  the  final  break¬ 
up  of  the  Aryan  family.  This  is  what 
constitutes  comparative  mythology  in  the 
strict,  or,  if  you  like,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  and  this  domain  must 
be  kept  distinct  both  from  the  analogical 
and  from  the  psychological  divisions  of 
comparative  mythology. 

To  take  an  instance  :  If  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  proving  the  phonetic  identity 
of  Ceres  and  Sanskrit  xarad,  autumn  or 
the  ripening  season,  a  solid  foundation 
is  laid.  That  foundation  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  scholars,  and  no  one  who  is 
not  an  expert  has  anything  to  say  here. 
He  must  simply  accept  what  is  given 
him,  and,  if  he  cannot  himself  decide 
between  two  opposite  opinions,  he  must 
at  all  events  not  try  to  pose  as  a  Hetcules. 
Neither  common  sense  nor  even  forensic 
eloquence  will  here  be  of  any  avail. 

Nowit  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
had  their  own  etymology  of  Ceres.  Ser- 
vius  (K.  G.  i.  7)  says  *  “  alma  Ceres  a 
creando  dicta,  quamvis  Sabina  Cererem 
panem  appellant.”  If  this  were  true, 
Ceres  would  originally  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  as  creatrix.  We  know  that  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  pretend  to  be 
more  than  folk-etymologists,  and  even 
they  would  hardly  have  found  a  bridge 
from  creare  to  Ceres.  Modern  etymolo¬ 
gists,  f  however,  have  taken  the  hint, 
and  have  proposed  to  derive  Ceres  from 
the  Sanskrit  root  Kar,  to  make,  from 
which  they  also  derive  Cerus  or  Kerus, 
a  creative  genius,  invoked  in  the  Carmen 
Saliare  as  Cerus  Manus,  applied  to 
Janus,  and  supposed  to  mean  creator 


•  Preller,  Romiseke  Mythologie,  p.  403. 
f  Ibid.  p.  70. 


bonus.  Preller  goes  so  far  as  to  connect 
with  these  names  the  word  cerfus  (the 
Vedic  xardha)  of  the  Umbrian  inscrip¬ 
tions,  which  is  utterly  impossible. 

Leaving  Cerus  for  further  considera¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  deny  that  phonetically 
Ceres  might  be  derived  from  the  root 
Kar,  as  well  as  from  the  root  xar,  to 
ripen.  This  is  a  dilemma  which  we 
have  often  *0  face,  and  where  we  must 
have  recourse  to  what  may  be  called  the 
history  and  geographical  distribution  of 
roots.  No  purely  phonetic  test  can  tell 
us,  for  instance,  whether  Vesta,  Greek 
KaTior,  is  derived  from  vas,  to  dwell, 
or  from  vas,  to  shine,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  roots.  Curtius  derives  it  from 
vas  (ush),  to  shine  forth,  from  which 
vasu,  the  bright  gods,  bright  wealth,  &c., 
because  the  goddess  was  first  the  fire 
and  afterwards  the  hearth  and  the  home. 
Roth  derives  it  from  vas,  to  dwell.*  I 
prefer  vas,  to  shine  forth,  because  the 
root  vas,  to  dwell,  has  left  few,  if  any, 
traces  in  I^atin.f 

I  feel  the  same  objection  to  A'ar,  to 
make,  as  the  etymon  of  Ceres  which  I 
feel  to  vas,  to  dwell,  as  the  etymon  of 
Vesta.  The  root  Kar  (or  skar)  first  of 
all  does  not  mean  to  create  even  in 
Sanskrit,  but  to  fashion,  to  perform  ; 
secondly,  there  is  hardly  one  certain  der¬ 
ivation  of  Kar  in  Latin,  for  both  cerus 
and  creo,  cresco,  &c.,  seem  to  me  doubt¬ 
ful.  Grassmann,  who  rejected  the  deri¬ 
vation  from  Kar,  proposed  to  derive 
Ceres  from  Kr/sh,  to  draw  a  furrow. 
But  Kr/sh  never  occurs  in  the  North 
Aryan  languages  in  the  sense  of  plough¬ 
ing,  nor  in  Ceres  the  deity  of  ploughing 
or  sowing,  but  of  reaping  I  therefore 
prefer  the  root  xar,  which  means  to  heat, 
to  cook,  to  ripen  ;  from  it  jr/la,  roasted, 
and  xarad,  harvest,  autumn.  A  deriva¬ 
tive  root  i»  xra,  caus.  xrapay.  ^From  this 
root  we  have  in  Greek  xapnOf,  the  ripe 
fruit  ;  corpus,  like  xarira,  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  body  {Leibes/rucht) ;  and,  more 
distantly  related,  cal-ere,  cre-mare,  &c. 

Now,  considering  that  even  the  Ger¬ 
man  Herbst,  the  English  harvest,  comes 
from  this  root,  what  doubt  can  there  re- 

*  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift,  vol.  xix.  pp.  22,  218. 

t  Benfey  {Hermes,  p.  37)  points  out  how  the 
root  pat  has  in  Sanskrit  the  meaning  of  moving 
upward,  flying  ;  in  Greek  of  falling  downward, 
■Kiirru  ;  in  Latin  of  moving  forward,  peto. 
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main  that  Ceres  is  jarad,*  and  was  an 
old  name  of  harvest  ?  What  was  the 
substratum  of  6'arad  and  Ceres,  whether 
the  time  of  harvest  or  the  earth  at  the 
time  of  harvest,  the  harvest  sun  or  the 
harvest  moon,  which  seemed  every  year 
to  cause  that  ripening  temperature  — 
these  are  questions  impossible  to  answer. 
When  the  concept  of  deity  had  once 
come  in,  definite  thought  became  unnec¬ 
essary,  and  the  poet  claimed  perfect  free¬ 
dom  to  conceive  his  Ceres  as  suited  his 
imagination.  How  early  the  harvest, 
the  furrow  (Sita),  the  field  (Urvara),  the 
da>s,  the  seasons  of  the  year  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  goddesses  may  be  seen 
from  the  invocations  addressed  to  them 
at  the  domestic  sacrifices!  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans.  Almost  all  that  we  are  told  of 
Ceres  as  an  aboriginal  Italian  deity  can 
be  fully  explained  by  this  her  etjmologi- 
cal  character,  and  with  this  the  task  of 
the  comparative  mythologist  is  finished. 
Her  absorption  by  the  Creek  Demeter, 
and  all  that  flows  from  it,  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  the  classical  scholar,  and  need 
not  detain  us  at  present. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after  the  etymology 
of  a  mythological  name  has  once  been  sat¬ 
isfactorily  settled,  we  have  not  only  the 
real  starting-point  in  the  history  of  a 
deity  or  a  hero,  but  also  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  direction  which  that  history 
followed  from  the  first.  I  look  in  fact 
on  these  etymologies  and  on  the  equa¬ 
tions  between  the  names  of  deities  in 
different  cognate  languages  asj  the  true 
capital  of  comparative  mythology,  and 
on  every  new  discovery  as  an  addition 
to  our  wealth.  If  we  want  to  know  the 
real  founders  and  benefactors  of  com¬ 
parative  mythology,  we  must  look  for 
them  among  those  who  discovered  such 
equations  as  I)yaus  =  Zeus  and  defended 
them  against  every  objection  that  could 
reasonably  be  raised  against  them. 

Still  it  often  happens  that,  after  we 
have  established  the  true  meaning  of  a 

*  On  the  final  d  and  s  see  my  article  on 
“Ceres”  in  Kuhn's  Zeitsekri/t,  vol.  xviii.  p.  21 1. 

!  Paraskara.  Qrihya-Sfitra,  iii.  17,  q.  Sita, 
the  furrow,  in  later  times  the  wife  of  Kama,  is 
here  invoked  as  the  wife  of  Indra.  Urvara  ii 
&povfM  ;  from  SUd  and  st/ya,  frumentum,  may 
have  come  airof.  On  the  days,  as  thirty  sis¬ 
ters,  see  Paraskara,  Gnhya-Sutra,  iii.  3,  5,  a  ; 
on  the  seasons  and  the  year,  iii.  2,  2.  5arad  is 
invoked  in  the  same  place  as  abhayi,  free  from 
dangers. 


mythological  name,  it  seems  in  no  way 
to  yield  a  solution  of  the  character  of 
the  god  who  bears  it.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  phonetic  identity  of  the  names 
Haritas  in  Sanskrit  and  ^orpire;  in 
Greek,  but  the  former  are  the  horses  of 
the  rising  sun,  the  latter  show  no  trace 
whatever  of  an  equine  character.  Kuhn 
supposed  that  Prometheus  took  its  origin 
from  the  \ pramantha,  praman- 
tha  is  only  the  stick  used  for  rubbing 
wood  to  produce  a  fire,  Prometheus  is 
the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  the  Titans. 
Sdrameya  in  Sanskrit  is  a  dog,  Hermeias 
a  god  ;  Kerberos  in  Greek  is  a  dog,  A'ar- 
vari  in  Sanskrit  is  the  night.  The 
Maruts  in  the  Veda  are  clearly  the  gods 
of  the  thunder  storm,  but  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  where  they  are  addressed  as  power¬ 
ful  gods,  as  givers  of  all  good  things, 
without  a  trace  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  about  them.  We  see,  in  fact,  very 
clearly  how  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  idea 
of  gods  of  the  thunder  storm  became 
gradually  generalised,  and  how  in  the 
end  the  Maruts,  having  once  been  recog¬ 
nised  as  divine  beings,  were  implored 
without  any  reference  to  their  meteoro¬ 
logical  origin. 

Strange  as  this  may  seem,  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  in  the  ancient  world. 
If  one  poet  became  the  priest  of  a  family, 
if  one  family  became  supreme  in  a  tribe, 
K  one  tribe  became  by  conquest  the  ruler 
of  a  nation,  the  god  praised  by  one  indi¬ 
vidual  poet  could  hardly  escape  becom¬ 
ing  the  supreme  god  of  a  nation,  and 
having  become  supreme,  would  receive 
in  time  all  the  insignia  of  a  supreme 
deity.  In  the  Veda  the  old  supreme 
deity  of  the  bright  sky,  Dyaus,  who  re¬ 
mained  to  the  end  the  supreme  god 
among  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  visibly 
receding,  and  his  place  is  being  taken 
by  a  god,  unknown  to  the  other  Aryan 
nations,  and  hence  probably  of  later 
origin,  Indra.  Indra  was  originally  a 
god  of  the  thunder  storm,  the  giver  oi 
rain  {indra,  like  indu,  rain-drops),  the 
ally  of  Rudras  and  Maruts,  but  he  was 
soon  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  a 
supreme  ruler,  residing  in  heaven,  and 
manifested  no  longer  in  the  thunder 
storm  only,  but  in  the  light  of  heaven 
and  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

Something  very  like  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  among  the  Teutonic  nations. 
With  them  too  Tiu,  the  Teutonic  reflex 
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of  Dyaus,  has  receded  and  his  place  has 
been  taken  by  a  god  who,  to  judge  from 
the  etymology  of  his  name  and  many  of 
the  legends  told  of  him,  even  after  he 
attained  his  divine  supremacy,  was 
originally  a  god  of  storm  and  thunder. 
The  gods  of  storm  and  thunder  were 
naturally  represented  as  fighting  gods, 
as  brave  warriors,  and  in  the  end  as 
conquerors  ;  and  with  warlike  nations, 
such  as  the  Germans,*  such  gods  would 
naturally  become  very  popular,  more 
popular  even  than  the  god  of  light,  who 
was  supposed  to  live  enthroned  in  silent 
majesty  above  the  dome  of  heaven,  the 
one-eyed  seer,  the  husband  of  the  earth, 
the  All-father.  I  speak  of  course  of 
the  High  German  Wuoian,  the  Norse 
Odin. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  study  the 
history  of  mythological  gods  and  heroes, 
even  without  knowing  the  etymology  of 
their  names.  There  are  many  ordinary 
words  of  which  we  shall  never  know  the 
etymology,  because  they  belong  to  a 
stratum  of  language  of  which  httle  or 
nothing  is  left.  They  generally  belong 
to  the  most  ancient  formations,  and  lie 
about  like  boulders  among  formations  of 
a  different  age.  And  these  are  the  very 
words  that  would  provoke  folk  ety¬ 
mology  and  folk  mythology,  just  as  large 
boulders  scattered  on  a  meadow  provoke 
village  legends.  ?ut  in  dealing  with 
such  words  we  become  painfully  aware 
how  difficult  it  is,  without  etymological 
guidance,  to  settle  on  the  starting-point 
and  the  first  direction  of  a  myth.  We 
grope  about,  but  we  cannot  put  down  our 
foot  determinately,  while  as  soon  as  we 
know  the  etymology  we  feel  that  we 
have  found  the  true  source  of  our  river, 
and  however  much  that  river  may 
meander  afterwards,  we  know  whence  it 
draws  its  real  life.*  VV'ith  mythological 
beings  there  can  be  nothing  earlier  than 
their  name,  because  they  are  names  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  they 
are  nomina  or  gnomina,  concepts,  by 
which  alone  we  know  a  thing,  however 

*  Otfried  Mflller,  in  his  Prolegomena  tu 
einer  wittensekaftlicken  Mythalogu,  1825,  ssys 
(p.  285)  ;  "  Die  Namen  sind  grOsstentheils  mit 
den  My  then  zugleich  geworden,  und  haben 
cine  eben  so  nationale  und  lokale  Entstehung 
and  again  :  "  Dass  die  Etymologic  cin  Haup* 
thilfsmittel  zur  ErklUrung  der  Mytben  ist, 
mdchte  scbwerlich  bezweifelt  werden  kdnnen.” 


long  we  may  have  seen,  or  heard,  or. 
smelt,  or  felt  it  before. 

No  doubt  the  sun  was  there  before  it 
was  named,  but  not  till  he  was  named 
was  there  a  Savitar,  a  PUskan,  a  Alitra, 
a  HelioSy  or  an  Apollo.  It  is  curious 
that  this  should  require  any  proof,  for 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  true  re¬ 
lation  between  what  we  call  language 
and  thought  it  is  self-evident.  Some 
writers  on  mythology  speak  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  as  of  a  well-known  couple, 
who  quarrelled  and  scolded  each  other, 
and  did  a  number  of  things  more  or  less 
extraordinary,  and  whose  names  are 
really  of  no  importance  at  all.  The  idea 
that  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  and  Athene  arc 
names  and  nothing  but  names  sounds 
almost  like  heresy  to  them.  Zeus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  was  the  child  of  Rhea, 
was  swallowed  and  brought  up  again  by 
Kronos,  was  educated  in  Crete,  and,  after 
conquering  his  father,  became  king  of 
gods  and  men.  1  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Zeus  was  born  when  Dyaus,  the 
sky,  was  for  the  first  time  addressed  as 
masculine  and  called  father,  Dyaush 
pita,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  career  follows  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  if  we  once  know  his  true  be¬ 
ginning.  The  question  of  mythology 
forms  part  of  the  philosophy  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  will  never  be  fully  solved  till 
we  see  that  the  first  and  last  word  in  all 
philosophy  can  be  spoken  by  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  language  only.* 

It  is  far  better,  however,  to  leave 
mythological  names  which  resist  ety¬ 
mological  analysis  unexplained  than  to 
attempt  to  explain  them  in  violation  of 
phonetic  rules.  The  etymological  do¬ 
main  of  mythology  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  sacred  ground,  which  no  one 
should  enter  with  unwashed  hands. 
There  is  really  no  conceit  in  saying  this, 
for  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  profes¬ 
sions.  It  may  sound  conceited  to  out¬ 
siders,  but  as  little  as  a  chemist  would 
allow  a  bishop,  however  clever  he  may 
be,  to  try  experiments  with  his  chemi¬ 
cals  can  an  etymologist  allow  a  lawyer, 
however  eminent  as  a  pleader,  to  play 
t>ranks  with  roots,  and  suffixes,  and 
phonetic  laws.  It  is  quite  true  that 

*  “  Das  Wort  maebt,  dass  ticb  die  Seele  den 
in  demselben  gegebenen  Gegensiand  vorstellt” 
(Humboldt,  GrundxU’e  det  allgemeinen  Spraeh- 
typus).  See  Techmer^s  Zeitschrift,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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there  are  mishaps  and  even  explosions  in 
chemical  laboratories,  nor  do  philologi¬ 
cal  laboratories  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
such  accidents.  But  even  an  explosion 
may  not  be  too  much  to  pay  if  only  it 
teaches  us  what  causes  an  explosion,  and 
helps  us  to  be  more  prudent  in  future. 
We  must  work  on  quietly  and  methodi¬ 
cally,  and  on  no  account  must  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  interrupted  by  men  who 
do  not  know  the  A  B  C  of  our  profes¬ 
sion. 

Scholars  understand  each  other,  and 
they  soon  yield  to  argument.  What  was 
more  tempting  than  to  identify  the  San¬ 
skrit  Samasa  {Staff xetn})  with”0/i7po5  ? 
Yet  it  was  given  up  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  thought  of,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  s  between  two  vowels  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  (ireek  as  r.  The  Vedic  Soma, 
the  Old  Norse  Sdn  (gen.  sonar),  even 
the  Greek  orVo?,  seem  closely  allied 
drinks  ;  yet  who  would  identify  their 
names  ?*  It  seems  sometimes  very  hard 
to  surrender,  or  at  all  events  to  mark  as 
doubtful,  an  etymologv  which  is  all 
right,  except  perhaps  in  one  consonant, 
one  spiritus,  one  shade  of  a  vowel  ;  but 
it  must  be  done.  Benfey’s  argument, 
for  instance,  that  (p.  20)  “  in  Athana 
five  elements  of  the  Greek  word  corre¬ 
spond  entirely  or  essentially  and  in  the 
same  order  to  five  out  of  the  seven  ele¬ 
ments  in  Aptydndy  ought  never  to  be 
listened  to.  If  all  but  one  single  letter 
agreed,  the  two  words  would  not  be  the 
same  ;  nay,  sometimes  when  ail  letters 
are  the  same  the  two  words  may  still  be, 
and  generally  are,  as  distinct  as  Himmel 
and  Himdlaya,  Atlas  and  Attila. 
Though,  for  instance,  every  letter  is  the 
same  in  the  two  words,  I  at  once  sur¬ 
rendered  the  equation  Saramd-=  Helena 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that 
Helena  had  originally  an  initial  digam¬ 
ma  ;  and  I  only  ventured  to  defend 
the  identification  once  more,  when  it  had 
been  shown  on  how  slender  evidence 
that  initial  digamma  rested,  and  how 
often  a  so-called  digamma  had  taken  the 
place  of  an  original  s  and^.f 

It  is  only  due  to  the  strict  observation 
of  phonetic  laws  that  comparative  my¬ 
thology  has  gained  the  respect  of  true 


scholars,  whether  classical  or  Oriental. 
As  long  as  we  deal  with  facts  and  laws 
— or,  if  that  sounds  too  grand  a  name, 
with  rules’  and  analogies — we  are  on  firm 
ground  and  hold  a  fortress  well-nigh 
impregnable.  Another  advantage  is 
that  all  warfare,  within  or  without  that 
fortress,  can  be  carried  on  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  war,  and  when  we  cross 
swords  we  cross  them  with  true  swords¬ 
men.  Wild  fighting  is  here  out  of  the 


question,  or  if  it  should  be  attempted  it 
would  only  excite  ridicule  among  the 
preux  chevaliers.  If  a  bold  antagonist 
challenged  the  legitimacy  of  Dyaus=- 
Zeus,  we  must  meet  him  point  by  point, 
but  if  a  wary  critic  challenges  the  diph¬ 
thong  oi  in  ^ot(io'3=Iihava  we^must 
yield  at  once.  The  diphthong  oi  does 
not  point  to  Guna  of  u,  but  to  Guna  of 
/,  and  the  mistake  has  been  as  readily 
acknowledged  as  when  Curtius  thought 
in  former  days  that  Soivtf  could  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Sfvco,  while  it  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Sk.  dhena.* 

We  have  now  to  advance  another 
step,  and  try  to  make  good  a  position 
which  at  one  time  was  most  fiercely  con¬ 
tested  by  all  classical  scholars. 

Though  the  etymological  analysis  of 
names  forms  the  only  safe  foundation  of 
comparative  mythology,  it  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  only,  and  not  the  whole  building. 
The  etymology  of  a  mythological  name 
may  be  perfectly  correct  phonetically, 
and  yet  untenable  for  other  reasons. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  no  etymology 
can  be  accepted  which  does  not  account 
for  the  original  character  of  the  god  or 
hero  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  clearly 
impossible,  for  instance,  to  derive 
Hermes  from^  fpfSTfvev£iy\  and  Erinnys 
from  fpiyvvftr,  because  such  deriva¬ 
tions  would  account  for  the  later  chap¬ 
ters  only,  but  not  for  the  introduction 
to  the  lives  of  those  deities.  If,  then, 
we  hold  that  the  original  character  of 
most  Aryan  gods  was  physical,  we  must 
also  hold  that  no  etymology  of  a  myth¬ 
ological  name  can  be  acceptable  which 
does  not  disclose  the  original  physical 
character  of  the  god.^ 


•  See,  however.  Corpus  Poet.  Bor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  46a. 

f  Lectures  oh  the  Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii. 


*  Grundtiige,  p.  484. 

4  Selected  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  447,  622. 

X  The  “  Nature-god,”  as  Welcker  says,  "  be¬ 
came  enveloped  in  a  web  of  mythical  fable, 
and  emerged  as  a  divine,  humanized  personal¬ 
ity.”  See  Miss  A.  Swanwick,  eEsckylusi  p.  xxi. 
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Most  of  the  etymologies  suggested  by 
later  poets  and  philosophers  suffer  from 
one  and  the  same  inherent  defect ;  they 
are  all  calculated  to  explain  the  later 
development  of  a  god,  as  it  was  known 
at  the  time,  but  not  his  original  charac¬ 
ter.  Popular  etymologies  too,  a  very 
rich  source  of  modern  myths  and 
legends,  are  almost  always  vitiated  by 
this  defect.* 

Thus,  when  looking  out  for  an  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  Charites,  it  would  seem 
very  natural^  to  take  them  as  goddesses 
of  grace  (^apr?),  just  as  we  take  Nike 
as  the  goddess  of  victory.  But  then 
comes  the  question  why  Charts  should 
have  been  the  wife  of  Hephaistos,  like 
Aphrodite  ;  why  the  Charites  bathe  and 
dress  Aphrodite ;  why,  in  fact,  they 
should  have  entered  into  the  very  thick 
of  Greek  mythology.  If  Charisand  the 
Charites  are  old  goddesses,  they  must 
have  started  from  some  nook  or  corner 
in  nature,  and  that  nook  or  corner  can 
only  be  discovered  by  their  name. 
Charts,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove,  is  the 
same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  Harit,  and 
the  Haritas  in  the  Vtda  are  the  bright 
horses  of  the  rising  sun.  Without, 
therefore,  in  the  least  supposing  that  the 
Charites,  too,  must  have  'passed  through 
that  equine  stage,  we  are  justified  in 
tracing  both  the  Charites  and  the  Haritas 
back  to  the  same  source,  the  bright  rays 
of  the  rising  sun. 

It  may  seem  difficult,  no  doubt,  to 
trace  so  abstract  a  concept  as  the  Greek 
Xoipi^  back  to  a  root  har,  which  means 
to  shine,  to  glow  ;  still  we  see  in  San¬ 
skrit  how  this  root  lends  itself  to  the 
most  varied  applications,  and  what  is  real 
in  Sanskrit  may  surely  be  admitted  as 
possible  in  other  Aryan  languages. 

In  Sanskrit,  by  the  side  of  har,  we 
find  the  fuller  form  ghar,  to  glow. 
From  it  we  have  such  words  as  ghr/«a, 
heat,  ghr/«£i,  pity,  ghr/«in,  pitiful,  kind  ; 
ghrmi,  heat,  sunshine,  gharma,  heat, 
X^^pptoi),  summer,  kettle,  hot  milk, 
ghrrca,  melted  butter,  fat,  && 

The  root  har  we  find  again  in  the  verb 
hr/ftite,  he  is  angry,  lit.  he  is  hot  against 
a  person,  and  in  the  verb  haryate,  he 
desires,  i.e.  he  is  hot  after  something. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  to  be 


•  Lersch,  Sprack-Pkilosopkie  der  Alten,  vol. 
iii.  p.  ic8. 


pleased  with,  and  to  love,  as  in  haryata, 
desirable,  while  in  hrt,  to  be  hot, 

it  has  come  to  mean  to  be  ashamed. 
Haras  means  heat,  fire,  and  force. 
Hari,  harina,  harit,  and  harita,  all  mean¬ 
ing  originally  shining  and  bright,  have 
been  used  as  names  of  color,  and  as¬ 
sumed  meanings  which  sometimes  we 
must  render  by  yellow,  sometimes  by 
green.  Out  of  these  Aarr  and  //ar/'/have 
become  mythological  names  of  the 
horses  of  the  son  or  of  Indra. 

Here  then  we  see  clearly  that  the 
ideas  of  shining,  glowing,  being  hot,  can 
be  so  modified  as  to  express  warmth, 
kindness  of  heart,  pity,  pleasure,  love, 
shame,  and  likewise  fierceness,  anger, 
and  displeasure. 

That  being  so,  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
deriving  Greek  words,  such  as 
bright-eyed  (Sk.  haryaksha),  I 

rejoice,  I^  am  kind  and 

favorable,  joy»  X^P^^y  brightness, 

grace,  from  one  and  the  same  root  har, 
which  in  Latin  has  also  left  graius 
and  gratia  in  all  their  various  applica¬ 
tions. 

And  here  a  problem  presents  itself  to 
us  which  has  to  be  carefully  examined, 
because  it  is  due  to  a  want  of  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  all  its  bearings  that  different 
scholars  have  diverged  sn  widely  in  their 
views  of  ancient  mythology. 

Supposing  that  Athene  and  Daphne 
were  both  originally  names  of  the  dawn, 
should  we  be  right  in  saying  that  they 
were  one  and  the  same  deity  ?  Many 
scholars,  I  know,  take  that  view,  and 
are  inclined  to  trace  the  whole  mass  of 
Greek  or  any  other  mythology  back  to  a 
small  number  of  physical  sources.  They 
look,  in  fact,  on  the  numerous  deities  as 
mere  representatives  of  a  few  prominent 
phenomena  in  nature.  If  Apollon  and 
Helios,  for  instance,  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  originally  intended  for  the 
sun,  they  would  treat  them  as  one  and 
the  same  divine  subject.  If  Hermes 
betrayed  a  solar  character,  he  would 
share  the  same  fate.  Dr.  Roscher,* 
for  instance,  in  a  very  learned  essay  on 
Apollon  and  Mars,  after  showing  the 
same  solar  elements  in  the  Greek  and  in 
the  Italic  god,  treats  these  two  gods  as 
identical,  f 

*  Studien  tur  vergUickenden  Mytkologie,  i. 
"  Apollon  und  Mars,”  1873. 

t  Jbid.  p.  5. 
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We  cannot  deny  that  such  treatment 
of  mythology  has  a  certain  justification, 
and  we  may  see  from  such  papers  as  Dr. 
Roscher’s  that  it  may  lead  to  very  valu¬ 
able  results.  But  we  must  not  allow  it 
to  interfere  with  the  etymological  treat¬ 
ment  of  mythological  names.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  etymological 
school,  a  deity  begins  from  the  moment 
it  is  named.  It  could  have  no  existence 
as  a  deity  before  it  was  named.  In  San¬ 
skrit,  for  instance,  it  is  no  doubt  the 
sun  that  is  meant  by  such  names  as 
S&rya,  Aditya,  Savitar,  Mitra,  and  in 
certain  cases  even  by  Agni,  PUshan, 
and  other  names.  But  every  one  of 
these  names  constitutes  a  separate  myth¬ 
ological  individuality,  and  must  be  treat¬ 
ed  accordingly.  Were  we  to  say  that 
because  Mitra  is  meant  for  the  sun, 
and  Savitar  is  meant  for  the  sun,  there¬ 
fore  both  are  the  same  deity,  we  should 
be  right  perhaps  logically,  but  certainly 
not  .mythologically.  In  mythology  it  is 
the  name  which  makes  the  god,  and 
keeps  one  deity  distinct  from  the  other, 
and  it  is  the  name  alone  which  remains 
unchanged,  however  much  t  very  thing 
else,  the  character,  the  attributes,  the 
legends,  and  the  worship  may  change. 
There  is  in  the  name,  and  in  the  name 
alone,  that  continuity  which  cannot  be 
broken,  which  lasts  through  centuries — 
nay,  which  binds  together  the  mythology 
of  countries  as  distant  from  one  another 
as  India  and  Iceland.  Other  things 
may  be  like  each  other,  but  the  names 
alone  can  be  said  to  be  identical,  and  in 
the  names  alone  therefore  rests  the 
identity  of  mythological  personalities. 
Apollo  and  Mars  may  share  many 
things  in  common,  as  Dr.  Roscher  has 
clearly  shown  ;  but  they  are  different 
from  their  very  birth;  they  are  different 
as  mythological  subjects.  It  would  be 
possible  to  find  deities,  not  only  it; 
Greek  and  Latin  mythology,  but  in 
almost  every  religion,  representing,  like 
Apollon  and  Mars,  the  sun,  as  determin¬ 
ing  the  order  of  years,  seasons,  and 
months,  as  bringing  back  every  spring 
the  life  of  nature,  as  conquering  heroes, 
as  patrons  of  clans  and  towns  and  states. 
But  though  we  might  compare  them,  we 
should  never  think  of  identifying  them. 
And  here  lies  the  fundamental  difference 
between  what  I  call  the  Etymological 
and  the  Analogical  Schools  of  Compara¬ 


tive  Mythology.  I  do  not  mean  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  results  of  the  Analogical 
School  ;  I  only  wish  to  keep  the  two 
distinct,  and,  by  keeping  them  distinct, 
to  make  them  both  work  with  greater 
advantage  for  one  common  end. 

And  this  distinction  is  by  no  means 
always  so  easy  as  it  may  appear.  In 
the  earliest  stage  of  mythological  lan¬ 
guage,  all  names  were  no  doubt  cogno¬ 
mina  rather  than  nomina,  intended  for 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  the  sky  or  the 
dawn,  the  earth  or  the  sea.  Every  one 
of  these  aspects  of  nature  had  many 
names,  and  it  was  due  to  influences  which 
are  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge,  whether  one  or  the  other  of 
these  cognomina  should  become  a  nomen, 
a  new  centre  of  a  number  of  cognomina. 
This  period  in  the  growth  of  mythology, 
the  settling  of  nomina  and  cognomina  of 
the  principal  deities  of  a  religious  or 
political  community,  has  hardly  ever 
been  taken  into  consideration,  and  yet 
its  influence  on  the  growth  and  organ¬ 
isation  of  mythology  must  have  been 
very  important. 

In  Homer  Apollon  has,  no  doubt,  be¬ 
come  a  substantive  deity.  Still  Phabos 
occurs  by  himself  about  nine  times  in 
the  Iliad,  and  Phoebos  Apollon  or  Apollon 
Pheebos  are  found  nearly  half  as  ofttn  as 
Apollon  by  himself,  or  with  his  usual 
epithets  of  txdepyoS,  apyvpdroSo?, 
&c.  In  the  Odyssey  and  the  Hymns, 
Phoebos  by  himself  occurs  eleven  times, 
Pheebos  Apollon  eighteen  times,  while 
Apollon  by  himself  or  with  his  usual 
epithets  is  found  more  than  twice  as 
often  as  the  two  together. 

It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that 
Apollon  and  Pheebos  should  have  re¬ 
mained  independent  deities— nay,  we 
may  say  that  to  certain  .poets  Phoebos 
was  a  different  person  from  Apollon, 
quite  as  much  as  Helios.  But  in  time 
these  two  names  of  Phoebos  and  Apollon 
converged  so  much  that  to  certain  minds 
they  presented  one  idea  only,  though 
even  then  it  was  always  Apollon  who  was 
determined  by  Phoebos,  not  Phoebos  by 
Apollon. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  we  can  watch 
this  process  of  crystallisation  in  mythol¬ 
ogy.  When  we  become  acquainted  with 
ancient  mythology  through  literary  chan¬ 
nels  that  process  is  mostly  finished.  One 
out  of  many  names  has  become  cen- 
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tral,  while  all  the  rest  have  clusteced 
round  it  as  mere  mythological  epithets. 

Dr.  Mehlis*  has  pointed  out  how,  in 
the  case  of  Hermes  or  Hermeias,  the 
name  of  Argeiphontes,  or  the  two  names, 
Diaktoros  \Argeiphontes,  are  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  independent  to  allow  Greek  poets 
to  use  them  by  themselves.  But  he 
adds  that,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
dynasty  of  Zeus,  the  position  of  Hermes 
in  the  circle  of  the  gods  became  essen¬ 
tially  changed.  “  This  period,  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  hegemony  of  Zeus,  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  pre-Homeric  time  chiefly 
by  the  anthropomorphising  of  all  the 
gods,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
their  physical  meaning.  .  .  .  The  god 
of  the  morning  sun — the  true  Argei- 
phontesf — occupied  a  very  prominent 
place  in  the  former  cult  of  nature  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  then  very  closely 
related  to  the  god  of  heaven,  2^eus. 
This  former  pre-eminence  he  retained 
even  in  the  Olympian  cult,  but  his  origi¬ 
nal  function  became  more  obscured,  and 
the  Olympian  Hermes  grew  as  different 
from  his  physical  prototype  as  Zeus,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  from  the  god 
of  the  bright  sky.” 

Very  little  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made  in  analysing  the  transition  from 
the  physical  Aryan  mythology  to  the 
Olympian  mythologyl  as  we  find  it  in 
Homer,  and  in  distinguishing  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  entered  into  the  final  com¬ 
position  of  each  Olympian  god.  Each 
of  these  gods  is  surrounded  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  epithets  ;  but,  whiltfsomeof  these 
epithets  are  adjectives  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  others  seem  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  originally  a  more  independent 
and  substantive  character,  so  much  so 
that  they  can  be  used  by  themselves, 
and  without  yrhat  may  be  called  the 
proper  name  of  the  Olympian  deity. 

And  here  a  new  difficulty  arises — 
namely,  how  to  distinguish  modern 
epithets  from  ancient  cognomina.  We 
are  told  that  the  Erinyes  were  called 
Eumenides  and  ae^va'i  Beai,  in  order  to 
indicate  different  sides  of  their  charac¬ 
ter.  This  may  be  so  ;  and  if  we  keep 


*  Hermes,  pp.  38,  130. 
f  Decharme,  Mythologie  d*  la  Grice  ancienne, 
p.  143- 

^  See  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Some  Aspects  of  Z^us  and  Apollo  IVotskip,  by 
C.  F.  Keary  (Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.  xii.  part  ii.  1880). 


true  to  the  principle  that  the  original 
character  of  every  ancient  god  and  god¬ 
dess  must  be  physical,  the  name  of 
Erinyes— \.e.  the  dawn  goddesses — alone 
fulfils  that  requirement.  But  when  the 
Erinyes  are  identified  with^  the  Apaii, 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  Apai  or  im¬ 
precations  were  not  originally  indepen¬ 
dent  creations  of  Greek  mythology,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  even  in  later  times  (Soph. 
“  Elect ra,”  112)  Arce  and  Erinyes 
separately  invoked.  The  same  applies 
to  the  Moira  who,  originally  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Erinyes,  are  aherwards 
treated  as  children  of  the  same  mother, 
and  at  last  mixed  up  with  them  so  as  to 
become  almost  indistinguishable. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  problem 
here  alluded  to  is  one  that  admits  of  no 
quite  satisfactory  solution,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  period  during  which  the 
crystallisation  of  ancient  divine  names 
took  place  is  beyond  the  reach  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  almost  of  conjecture.  Still  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  every  organ¬ 
ised  mythology  has  necessarily  to  pass 
through  such  a  period,  and  that  in 
Greece  particularly  the  well-ordered 
Olympian  mythology,  such  as  we  find  it 
in  Homer,  persupposes  a  more  chaotic 
period.  Etymology  may  in  time  supply 
us  with  a  thread  enabling  us  to  find  our 
way  through  the  daik  chambers  of  the 
most  ancient  mythological  labyrinth,  and 
we  may  even  now  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  every  name,  whether  nomen  or  cog¬ 
nomen  which  admits  of  a  physical  inter¬ 
pretation  is  probably  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  creative  act,  represents  in 
fact  an  individual  mythological  concept 
which  for  a  time,  however  short,  enjoyed 
an  independent  existence.  Thus  in  San¬ 
skrit  Apdm  napdt^  ihe  son  of  the  waters, 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  many  names  of 
Agni,  fire  ;  but  in  the  beginning  it  ex¬ 
pressed  an  independent  mythological 
concept,  the  lightning  sprung  from  the 
clouds,  or  the  sun  emerging  from  the 
waters,*  and  it  retained  that  indepen¬ 
dent  character  for  a  long  time  in  the 
sacrificial  phraseology  of  the  Btiha* 
mawas. 

Sdrameya  the  son  of  Saramd,  was  in 
Sanskrit  as  independent  a  name  as  Her¬ 
meias  in  Greek.  They  both  meant 


*  R.  V.  i.  22.  6  :  “ap&m  napatam  Avase  Sa- 
vitiram  fipa  stubi.” 
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originally  the  same  thing,  the  child  of  the 
dawn.  But  while  Hermeias  became  a 
centre  of  attraction  and  a  germ  which 
developed  into  an  Olympian  deity,  the 
Vedic  Sdrameya  dwindled  away  into  a 
mere  name  of  a  dog.  The  germ  was  the 
same,  but  the  result  was  totally  different. 

The  Haritas  in  Sanskrit  never  became 
anything  but  the  horses  of  the  sun  ;  in 
Greek  they  developed  into  Charites. 

If  then  we  ask  the  question  once 
more,  whether  Daphne  and  Athene,  being 
both  originally  names  of  the  dawn,  were 
therefore  one  and  the  same  deity,  we 
should  say  No.  They  both  sprang 
finm  a  concept  of  th^  dawn,  but  while 
one  name  grew  into  an  01>mpian  god¬ 
dess,  the  other  was  arrested  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  its  growth,  and  remained  the 
name  of  a  heroine,  the  beloved  of  Apollo, 
who,  like  the  dawn,  vanished  before  the 
embraces  of  the  rising  sun.  Et>mologi- 
cally  Athene  and  Daphne  can  be  traced 


back  to  the  Vedic  Ahand  and  Dahand 
with  almost  the  same  certainty  with 
which  the  Vedic  Dyaush-pUar  has  been 
identified  witK  Zet)?  nart'fp,  Jupiter 
and  Tyr.  If  there  are  still  philosophers 
who  hold  that  such  coincidences  are 
purely  accidental,  we  must  leave  them 
to  their  own  devices.  The  Copernican 
system  is  true,  though  there  are  some 
Fijians  left  who  doubt  it.  But  if  for 
practical  purposes  we  believe,  though 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  prove  it,  that 
in  spectral  analysis  the  same  lines  indi¬ 
cate  the  existence  of  the  same  elements 
in  the  sun  as  well  as  on  the  earth,  we 
may  rest  satisfied  with  the  lesson  of 
Jupiter,  such  as  it  is,  and  feel  convinced 
that,  as  there  was  an  Aryan  language 
before  a  word  of  Sanskrit,  Greek  and 
Latin  had  been  spoken,  there  was  an 
Aryan  mythology  before  there  was  an 
iEneid,  an  Iliad,  or  a  Veda. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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The  race  for  possession  of  new  terri¬ 
tories  in  remote  seas  is  at  present  so 
keen,  that  those  who  are  by  profession 
neither  internaiional  lawyers  nor  diplo¬ 
matists,  are  finding  a  subject  of  engross¬ 
ing  interest  in  those  principles  which  at 
once  stimulate  the  energy  and  restrain 
the  cupidity  of  colonizing  nations.  The 
latest  tidings  of  transpontine  enterprise 
reach  us  from  the  Western  Pacific. 
Germany,  we  are  told,  has  occupied  the 
Caroline  Islands,  and  has  sent  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  to  the  European  powers. 
Spain,  it  is  said,  asserts  an  ancient  title 
to  the  same  territory,  and  a  difference  is 
likely  to  arise  between  the  two  powers 
about  a  possession  which  has  not  yet 
been  shown  to  be  very  valuable.  Now. 
it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
on  the  information  which  has  yet  reached 
us,  to  decide  between  the  two  claimants  ; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  those  rules 
which  must  govern  the  decision  of  the 
question  if  it  is  to  be  settled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  international  law. 

The  time-honored  method  which  ex¬ 
plorers  used  to  adopt  in  order  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  land  which  they  had  discov¬ 
ered,  was  for  each  one  to  set  up  his 
national  standard  on  the  most  convenient 


hill-top,  and  declare  the  territory  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  sovereign  he  represented. 
The  plan  had  many  advantages.  The 
eager  discoverer  had  no  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  power  either  by  force  of  arms  or 
by  the  patient  aggression  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  troubled  with  no  nice 
questions  as  to  the  rights  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  inhabitants,  and  his  sweeping  decla¬ 
ration  of  ownership  did  not  condescend 
to  define  the  limits  of  his  appropriation. 
But  those  times  are  past.  It  is  now 
more  than  a  hundred  years  since  our 
own  Lord  Karnes,  referring  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  wrote  ;  “  Symbolical  pos¬ 
session  will  confer  no  right,  either  on 
the  person  who  uses  the  symbol,  or  on 
the  State  whose  subject  he  is.  To  ac¬ 
quire  the  property  and  to  exclude  oth¬ 
ers,  there  must  be  real  occupation." 
This  rule,  which  was  then  new,  has  now 
acquired  the  respectability  of  age,  and  it 
is  at  length  universally  recognized  that 
to  confer  a  good  title,  both  the  intention 
to  possess  and  the  actual  possession 
must  be  proved.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  must  go  far 
to  simplify  questions  of  ownership  be¬ 
tween  rival  nations,  and  how  dangerous 
these  may  be,  any  one  can  realize  who  is 
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old  enough  to  remember  what  was  once 
known  as  the  “  Oregon  Question.”  It 
will  be  observed  that  ^uch  a  rule  un¬ 
ceremoniously  cuts  down  any  claims 
founded  on  mere  paper  titles  ;  and  an 
old  writer  says,  that  navigators  pay  no 
more  attention  to  a  monument  erected 
as  evidence  of  possession,  than  they  do 
to  ”  the  regulation  of  the  Popes  who 
divided  a  great  part  of  the  world  be¬ 
tween  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Portu¬ 
gal  ” — an  observation  which  is  curiously 
in  point  at  present,  when  we  learn  that 
the  Spanish  claim  rests,  in  part  at  least, 
upon  the  famous  bull  issued  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  in  the  year  r493.  This 
celebrated  document  has  often  before 
been  used  to  check  the  enterprise  of  rov' 
ing  mariners  ;  indeed,  it  was  once  cited 
as  an  objection  against  the  acquisitive 
voyages  of  our  own  Drake  ;  but  on  that 
occasion  Queen  Elizabeth  plainly  told 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  that  ”  she  did 
not  acknowledge  the  Spaniards  to  have 
any  title  by  donation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  so  she  knew  no  right  they  had  to 
any  places  other  than  those  they  were  in 
actual  possession  of.”  Her  Majesty's 
shrewdness  had  anticipated  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  international  jurists.  In  point  of 
fact,  no  weight  now  attaches  to  royal 
letters-patent,  or  charters  professing  to 
make  a  grant  of  new  territory,  unless 
they  are  followed  within  a  reasonable 
time  by  actual  occupation  ;  and  this 
gives  occasion  to  the  inquiry,  ”  What  is 
proper  occupation  Strictly  speaking, 
occupation  can  only  be  complete  when 
the  country  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  occupying  state,  and  this  of  course 
is  best  achieved  when  her  colonists  have 
settled  themselves  over  the  whole  area. 
But  how  seldom  this  is  accomplished,  let 
the  history  of  our  own  colonies  attest. 

In  many  cases,  the  size  of  the  territory 
and  the  number  of  the  settlers  make 
such  acquisition  an  impossibility  ;  and 
then  arise  doubts  as  to  boundaries. 
When  Charles  II.  made  grants  of  land 
in  North  America,  the  limits  landward 
were  not  defined,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  these  grants  might  carry  a  right  to 
territory  straight  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific.  But  the  rule  which  is  now 
acknowledged  to  apply  to  such  cases  is, 
that  occupation  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
sea-coast  gives  a  title  to  all  the  country 
landward  as  far  as  the  watershed  line. 


The  circumstances  of  the  case  before  us, 
however,  are  not  likely  to  cause  any 
difficulty  as  to  boundaries.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  no  one  of  the  islands  which  form 
the  Caroline  group  is  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  divided  ownership  :  and  in 
that  case,  the  question  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Spain  as  to  each  individual 
island  will  be  decided  wholly  in  favor  of 
one  of  them,  in  accordance  with  that 
principle  which  declares  that  not  only 
all  the  territory  actually  possessed  by  a 
settlement  shall  belong  to  it,  but  also  all 
that  in  the  hands  of  another  power 
would  be  a  menace  to  its  security.  Fur 
it  is  obvious  that 'Spain  could  have  but 
a  precarious  possession  of  the  west  side 
of  an  island  of  five-and-twenty  stjuare 
miles  in  extent,  if  Germany  on  the  east 
side  held  a  fort  and  coaling  station.  Yet 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  whole 
archipelago  must  acknowledge  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  same  state  ;  for  one  of 
the  three  groups  into  which  the  islands 
are  naturally  divided,  may  be  found  to 
belong  to  one  power,  while  the  other 
clainuint  may  successfully  establish  her 
right  to  the  remaining  two. 

Discovery,  then,  is  but  an  incomplete 
title  unless  it  is  followed  up  by  Posses¬ 
sion  ;  but  when  so  fortified,  it  will  un¬ 
questionably  extinguish  every  other 
claim.  Now,  the  honor  of  discovering 
these  scattered  islands  appears  to  rest 
with  neither  of  the  rival  states,  but  with 
Portugal,  by  whom  they  were  discovered 
in  1525  ;  though  as  to  the  traders  who 
are  settled  in  them,  Spain  and  Geimany 
seem  pretty  equally  divided.  The 
proof,  in  short,  in  favor  of  one  claim¬ 
ant’s  actual  possession  nearly  balances 
that  in  favor  of  the  other,  and  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  effort  to  find  some 
actings  of  one  of  the  parties  which  shall 
establish  at  least  an  intention  to  pos¬ 
sess  ;  and  if  the  whole  matter  should 
ultimately  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  it 
is  to  this  point  that  the  arguments  of  the 
suitors  will  be  mainly  addressed.  Ger¬ 
many  will,  of  course,  cite  the  definite 
act  of  appropriation  which  has  at  this 
moment  raised  the  question  of  owner¬ 
ship.  and  will  be  able  to  show  that  noti¬ 
fication  of  that  act  was  duly  given  to  the 
powers.  Spain  will  point  to  her  mission- 
work  in  the  islands,  to  the  announcement 
made  in  the  last  Cortes  that  she  was 
about  to  appoint  a  special  governor  over 
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them,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  fact  that 
that  officer  had  actually  set  out  for  his 
destination  before  information  of  the 
German  action  was  received  at  Madrid. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that,  amid  this 
balancing  of  pretensions,  the  rights  of 
the  original  inhabitants  have  been  wholly 
ignored.  Are  the  native  Malays,  who 
are  reputed  the  hardiest  and  most  skil* 
ful  sailors  of  Polynesia,  expected  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  without  a  murmur  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  sovereignty  over  their  land  by 
some  European  state,  which  has  found 
there  a  fulcrum  for  trade,  and  a  mine  of 
archaeological  wealth  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  no  single  nation  is  entitled  to  shut 
out  another  ;  and  if  the  settlers  of  that 
other  acquire  importance  by  virtue  of 
their  trading  energy  and  their  skill  in  the 
arts,  then  annexation  ought  to  be  effected 
in  the  interests  of  the  natives  themselves, 
because,  as  a  consequence  of  that  public 
act,  they  will  be  protected  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  possession  of  their  lands — a  right 
which  they  could  not  vindicate  for  them¬ 
selves. 

These,  then,  are  the  cardinal  princi¬ 
ples  which  must  be  applied  to  any  proof 
which  may  be  adduced  by  either  power 
in  support  of  her  claim  to  these  far-away 
islands.  It  is  only  by  a  process  of  very 
careful  weighing  the  two  masses  of  evi¬ 
dence,  that  a  determination  can  be 
reached  which  will  coincide  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  ;  and  unless  such  a 
coincidence  is  attained,  a  substantial  in¬ 
justice  will  be  done. 

According  to  a  contemporary,  only 
five  of  the  islands  are  of  a  mountainous 
character  and  apparently  of  remote  vol¬ 
canic  origin  ;  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  flat  coral  islands.  The  vegetation  is 
particularly  rich  and  luxurious,  if  the 
variety  of  species  is  not  great.  The 
mountains  are  clad  with  trees  to  their 
summits.  The  character  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  pretty  much  that  of  other  Pacific 
islands,  approaching  in  the  western 
islands  to  that  of  the  Philippines  and 
Moluccas.  Ferns  are  found  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  abundance,  as  are  palms  of 
various  species  (cocoa,  areca,  nipa  and 
sago  palms),  and  also  pandanus.  Round 
the  coast  are  generally  thick  fringes  of 
mangroves,  followed  by  various  fruit- 
trees,  and  further  up  the  hills,  mountain 
forests,  among  which  various  species  of 
Nsw  Ssaus.— VoL.  XLII ,  No.  6 


ficus  are  prominent,  mixed  with  arto- 
carpus,  myristica,  citrus,  eugenia,  crate- 
va,  &c.  The  fauna  of  the  islands  is  not 
rich,  and,  except  birds,  probably  of  no 
commercial  importance.  The  climate 
of  the  islands  is  essentially  tropical,  but 
without  tropical  regularity.  It  is  pre¬ 
vailingly  moist.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  regular  rainy  period.  The 
eastern  and  central  islands  especially 
are  liable  to  violent  rain-storms  ;  yet  on 
the  whole  the  climate  is  agreeable,  and, 
away  from  the  coast,  healthy.  The 
people  themselves  evidently  belong  to 
the  same  well-formed,  brown,  compara¬ 
tively  intelligent  Pacific  race  as  the 
Hawaiians  and  New  Zealanders,  and, 
like  them,  alas,  have  suffered  much  in 
numbers,  in  physique,  and  in  morals  by 
contact  with  a  certain  class  of  whiles. 
The  total  population,  even  including  the 
Pellew  Islands  (which  some  regard  as  a 
separate  group),  does  not  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty  thousand.  The  archipelago 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  groups, 
east,  central,  and  west,  which,  according 
to  some  authorities,  correspond  to  polit¬ 
ical  divisions,  each  group  being  under 
the  general  domain  of  one  chief,  who 
has  his  residence  in  the  centre.  The 
Caroline  natives  are  great  trad^'rs  both 
among  themselves  and  with  Europeans. 
At  present  the  principal  articles  bartered 
with  Europeans  for  iron  goods,  tobacco, 
spirits,  bottles,  &c.,  are  trepang  and 
cocoa-nut  oil.  Europeans  are  settled  in 
several  of  the  islands,  namely  Ponape 
and  Yap,  and  do  considerable  business 
with  yvhalers. 

We  may  add  that  hitherto  these  islands 
have  not  been  regarded  as  being  impor¬ 
tant,  for  they  lie  far  out  of  the  track  of 
the  great  ocean  highways.  They  are 
chiefly  interesting  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view,  for  they  possess  some  re¬ 
markable  ruins  of  what  must  once  have 
been  magnificent  buildings.  Some  of 
the  stones  employed  by  these  early  archi¬ 
tects  are  said  to  measure  thirty-hve  feet 
long,  and  twenty  feet  broad  by  fifteen  feet 
in  thickness.  The  rude  sculptures  which 
are  found  there  bear  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  Easter  Island,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  six  thousand  miles  away.  Tlie 
purpose  and  origin  of  these  monuments 
are  quite  unknown. — Chambers's  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HELENE  GILLET. 
BY  S.  BARING  GOULD. 


One  day  in  October,  1624,  a  soldier 
who  was  walking  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bourg  en  Bresse,  a  little  town  between 
Macon  and  Geneva,  was  attracted  by 
the  strange  conduct  of  a  crow,  which 
hovered  about  an  old  stone  wall,  perch¬ 
ed  on  it,  disappeared  in  a  cavity,  then 
reappeared  drawing  after  it  something 
white.  The  soldier  examined  the  spot, 
and  found  in  a  cavity  of  the  old  wall  the 
body  of  an  infant  wrapped  in  a  linen 
shift  marked  H.  G. 

The  wall  belonged  to  the  garden  of  the 
Sieur  Gillet,  royal  chatelain  of  Bourg. 
the  first  magistrate  in  the  place. 

The  soldier  at  once  communicated 
with  the  authorities,  and  Helene  Gillet, 
the  daughter  of  the  chatelain,  a  voung 
lady  of  twenty-one,  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  infanticide. 

She  denied  her  guilt,  but  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  pioduced  at  the  trial 
which  proved  almost  incontestably  that 
the  charge  was  well  founded,  and  on 
February  6,  1625,  sentence  was  passed 
upon  her,  that  she  was  to  l)e  executed 
by  decapitation.  As  she  belonged  to  a 
noble  family,  she  might  not  be  hung. 
The  cord  dishonored,  the  sword  did 
not  ;  and  cases  were  not  rare  in  which 
gentlemen,  desiring  to  prove  their 
nobility  in  order  to  establish  their  quali- 
tications  for  offices  to  which  only  the 
well-born  were  eligible,  produced  sen¬ 
tences  of  execution  by  the  sword  passed 
on  their  ancestors  as  patents  of  gentility. 
The  old  poet,  Le  Brun,  made  an  epigram 
on  a  young  coxcomb  whom  he  heard 
boasting  of  his  family  because  his  father 
had  been  decapitated,  which  may  be  thus 
rendered  in  English  : — 

“  My  father  fell  beocath  the  blade  ; 

Your  father’s  end  was  bad. 

My  father’s  gentle  blood  was  poured  ; 

The  gallows  stamps  a  cad.” 

”  Faith  !”  said  the  other,  “  what’s  the  odds  ? 
Whether  by  rope  or  sword. 

The  thread  of  life  is  cut  alike 
By  headsman’s  axe  or  cord.” 

But  to  return  to  Helene  Gillet. 

She  appealed  against  the  sentence  to 
the  parliament  of  Dijon.  Her  relations 
forsook  her,  with  the  exception  of  her 
mother,  who  followed  her  to  Dijon, 


where  she  was  confined  in  the  Conciei- 
gcrie.  Mme.  Gillet  went  at  once  to  the 
convent  of  the  Bernardines  at  Dijon,  to 
recommend  her  daughter  to  the  prayeis 
of  the  community,  especially  to. those 
of  the  abbess,  Mme.  Courcelle  de  Pour- 
lans,  a  lady  who  was  associated  with  (he 
Port  Royalists,  and  whose  name  and 
some  details  concerning  her  are  given  in 
the  “  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire 
de  Port  Royal.”  (Utrecht,  1742.) 

Here  also  we  may  mention  that  one 
source  of  information  for  what  follows  is 
the  life  of  this  lady  published  at  Lyons 
in  1699.  For  all  the  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  we  aie  indebted  to  ”  L’Histoire 
d’H6l^ne  Gillet,”  published  at  Dijon  in 
1829,  which  contains  full  verbatim  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  procis  and  all  records 
of  the  court  in  the  Dijon  magisterial 
archives.  The  story,  though  very  curi¬ 
ous,  never  found  its  way  into  any  of  the 
collections  of  Causes  eejipres,  either  of 
Pitaval,  Estienne,  Desessarts,  or  their 
successors.  It  is  found  in  the  ”  Mer- 
cure  fran9ais,”  of  (he  date  1625. 

The  abbess  of  the  Bernardines,  on 
heating  Madame  Gillet’s  fietition,  called 
to  her  Sister  Fran^oise  (Madame  de 
Longueval,  who  died  in  1633),  a  devout 
lady,  who  had  retired  into  the  convent 
on  being  left  a  widow,  and  desired  her 
to  make  the  case  of  Helene  Gillet  one 
of  s|>ecial  prayer. 

Some  days  alter  (his  the  abbess  asked 
her  whether  she  had  done  so,  and  wheth¬ 
er  she  had  received  any  reply  from  Heav¬ 
en  to  her  prayers.  "  Mv  mother,”  an¬ 
swered  Sister  Fran^oise,  ”  the  petitions 
of  the  servants  of  God  have  been  heard  ; 
be  not  discouraged  by  events  ;  whatever 
happens,  Helene  Gillet  will  not  die  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  but  will  die 
a  natural  and  edifying  death.” 

On  May  11  the  parliament  of  Dijon 
heard  the  appeal  ;  the  case  was  carefully 
gone  into,  and  the  avocat,  Jacob,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  accused.  The  sentence 
was  deferred  till  the  morrow.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  May  12,  which  was  the  last  session 
of  the  parliament  before  the  Whitsuntide 
recess,  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates 
of  Bourg  was  confirmed,  with  the  addi- 
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tional  order  that  the  criminal  was  to  be 
led  to  execution  with  a  rope  round  her 
neck — an  order  very  unusual,  and  in¬ 
tended  as  an  additional  mark  of  indig¬ 
nity. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  convent. 
We  will  quote  textually  from  the  “  Vie 
de  Madame  de  Pourlans.”  “  The  ab¬ 
bess,  who  had  kept  the  prediction  of 
Sister  Fran9oise  to  herself,  now  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  community  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates 
of  Bourg,  and  regretted  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  young  lady.  However,  in 
spite  of  all.  Sister  Fran^oise  spoke  out 
repeatedly  before  the  whole  community, 
and  declared  that  she  would  not  die. 
Between  three  and  four  o’clock  of  the 
same  day  (Monday,  May  12)  Madame 
de  Pourlans  was  informed  that  the  con¬ 
demned  Helene  was  about  to  be  led 
forth  to  execution.  She  instantly  called 
the  entire  convent  together  and  bade 
them  pray.  Sister  Fran9oise  was  then 
in  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  engaged 
cooking.  She  at  once  left  her  work  and 
knelt  down  on  the  kitchen  floor  in 
prayer.  At  that  moment  they  heard  the 
trumpets,  and  then  the  roar  of  voices, 
as  the  mob  rushed  past  the  convent,  at¬ 
tending  Helene  Gillet  with  the  execu¬ 
tioner  and  the  town  guard.  A  nun  was 
in  the  kitchen  at  the  same  time  as  Fran- 
9oise,  and  she  was  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying  to  her,  ‘  There  !  do 
you  hear,  sister?’  ‘Yes,’  answered 
Frap^oise,  ‘  I  hear  her  pass,  but,  for  all 
that,  I  know  she  will  not  die.  Go  to  the 
mother,  and  tell  her  so  from  me.’  ” 

For  what  follows  we  are  indebted 
to  the  contemporary  “  Mercure  de 
France,”  confirmed  in  every  particular 
by  the  records  in  the  Palais  de  Justice 
at  Dijon.  Outside  Dijon  is  the  place 
of  public  execution  ;  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  Monmont  (Mortis-mons),  the  ”  hill 
of  death.” 

It  is  as  well  here  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  the  places  of  execution  were  in  old 
France.  When  executions  were  tolerably 
frequent,  and  the  bodies  were  left  sus¬ 
pended  in  chains  till  they  fell  to  pieces, 
a  small  range  of  gallows  did  not  suthce. 
M.  Viollet  le  Due,  in  his  ”  Dictionary 
of  French  Architecture,”  devotes  an 
article  to  the  Fourches  patibulaires,  and 
gives  several  engravings  of  that  of  Mont- 
faucon  restored.  The  place  of  the  gal- 
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lows  formed  a  quadrangular  platform 
about  forty-four  feet  square.  This  plat¬ 
form  was  raised  about  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  soil,  and  was  built  over  a 
vault  to  contain  the  bones  as  they  fell 
from  the  gallows.  Sometimes  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  vault  it  contained  a  chapel. 
On  three  sides  of  the  platform  were  piers 
rising  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  united 
by  beams  of  solid  oak  at  the  top  and  in 
two  heights  below,  so  as  to  form  three 
ranges  or  stories  of  gallows.  Of  these 
stone  piers  there  were  six  on  each  side. 
One  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  left  free 
for  the  stairs,  and  for  the  block  for  ex¬ 
ecutions  with  the  sword.  Thus,  on  the 
Montfaucon  fourches^  forty-five  men 
could  hang  simultaneously — or  rather, 
ninety,  as  each  opening  was  made  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  persons.  In  the  middle 
of  the  area  was  a  stone  with  an  iron  ring 
in  it,  which  could  be  raised  to  allow  of 
the  bones  being  pushed  through  the  hole 
into  the  vault  below.  Access  to  this 
vault  was  also  obtainable  through  a  door 
at  the  bottom. 

This  description  has  been  rendered 
necessary  to  explain  what  follows. 

Helene  Gillet  was  conveyed  to  Mori- 
mont  in  a  cart,  the  executioner,  a  man 
named  Simon  Grandjean,  and  his  wife 
attending  her,  he  holding  the  rope  that 
was  attached  to  her  neck.  There  was 
also  in  the  cart  a  friar  to  give  her  spirit¬ 
ual  comfort  ;  about  it  were  the  town 
guard,  two  Jesuit  fathers,  and  another 
Capuchin  friar.  On  horseback  rode  the 
deputy-procureur  general  of  the  king. 
On  reaching  Morimont,  H6l^ne  Gillet 
was  taken  out  of  the  cart  and  conducted 
up  the  flight  of  stone  stairs  to  the  plat¬ 
form.  All  Dijon  was  present.  The 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  criminal  had 
attracted  general  sympathy.  She  was 
dressed  in  black,  her  face  was  deadly 
pale,  with  deep  rings  about  her  sunken 
eyes  which  were  red  with  tears. 

As  soon  as  she  had  reached  the  plat¬ 
form,  with  the  deputy-procureur,  the 
executioner  and  his  wife,  and  the  four 
clergy,  the  guard  drew  up  across  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  steps  to  prevent  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  ascending.  The  fourches  weie 
inaccessible  from  other  sides. 

The  poor  girl,  assisted  by  Madame 
Grandjean.  fastened  up  her  hair  tightly 
on  her  head,  and  removed  a  kerchief 
that  had  covered  her  neck  and  w;.s 
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pinned  across  her  bosom,  and  knelt 
down  at  the  block,  whilst  one  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers  prayed  with  her. 

Then  the  executioner  took  his  sword, 
which  in  the  Acts  is  called  a  coutelas, 
but  which  was  almost  certainly  a  two* 
handed  sword,  double-edged,  the  blade 
about  four  feet  long,  counter-balanced 
by  a  knob  of  iron  at  the  end  of  the 
handle. 

Grandjean  had  been  suffering  for  three 
months  from  a  fever  and  ague,  and 
whether  it. was  that  the  youth  of  the  girl 
unnerved  him,  or  that  an  access  of  his 
ague  came  over  him,  cannot  be  told,  but 
as  the  procureur  gave  the  sign  to  strike, 
his  hand  and  the  blade  trembled,  and 
instead  of  bringing  the  sword  down  on 
the  girl’s  neck,  he  struck  her  on  the 
left  shoulder,  inflicting  a  terrible  gash. 
H6Rne  fell  from  her  position  on  the 
right  of  the  block,  the  executioner  threw 
down  his  sword  and  covered  his  eyes. 
H6l^ne  put  up  her  hands  to  the  bandage 
over  her  face,  and  tried  to  pull  it  off,  but 
the  wife  of  the  executioner  ran  to  her, 
restrained  her,  picked  her  up,  and  made 
her  stand.  Then  the  poor  creature 
knelt  again,  and  replaced  her  neck  on 
the  block. 

In  the  meantime  the  excitement 
among  the  people  had  become  extreme  ; 
they  hooted  and  roared  their  curses 
against  the  executioner,  who  became 
more  agitated  and  unnerved.  Stones 
began  to  fly  and  to  strike  Grandjean, 
the  procureur,  and  the  priests  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  One  or  two  even  hit  poor 
H6l^ne  as  she  stood  up  and  staggered  to 
the  block.  Madame  Grandjean  picked 
up  the  sword  and  handed  it  to  her  hus* 
band,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  a  man  and 
finish  what  he  had  begun.  He  set  his 
teeth,  raised  the  sword  again,  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  noise  ceased.  In  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  stillness  he  smote.  The 
sword  struck  the  knot  of  hair  at  the 
back  of  H6l^ne’s  head,  glanced  from  it, 
and  cut  into  her  neck  a  finger-breadth 
in  depth. 

Then  the  rage  of  the  people  knew  no 
bounds.  The  whole  concourse  swayed 
like  a  rolling  sea,  and  the  guard  had  to 
use  their  pikes  to  keep  them  from  burst¬ 
ing  through  and  rushing  to  the  platform. 
Stones  fell  like  hail  about  the  fourches, 
and  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  fled  for 
their  lives  through  the  little  door  into 


the  vault  beneath.  The  executioner 
flung  away  his  sword  and  followed  their 
example.  The  deputy- procureur  in  vain 
shouted  and  addressed  the  people  ;  he 
was  struck  by  the  stones  and  obliged  to 
retreat.  The  only  one  who  maintained 
her  composure  was  Madame  Grandjean  ; 
and  now  follows  the  most  horrible  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  whole  case. 

This  wretched  woman  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
people  could  be  satisfied  was  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  her  husband  had  failed 
in.  She  looked  about  for  the  sword, 
intending  to  strike  off  H^Rne’s  head 
herself,  but  she  could  not  find  it.  The 
reason  was  that  the  poor  girl,  on  feeling 
herself  wounded  the  second  time,  had 
stood  up  and  staggered  about  till  struck 
again  by  the  stones,  when  she  fell  over 
the  sword.  In  the  alarm  and  excite¬ 
ment,  Madame  Grandjean  either  did  not 
observe  this,  or  thought  it  best  to  destroy 
her  elsewhere,  for  she  seized  the  cord 
and  dragged  Hdene  by  it  down  the 
stone  steps,  kicking  her  in  the  chest  and 
on  the  body,  and  when  she  got  her  on 
the  stairs,  where  she  was  partly  screened 
from  the  rain  of  stones,  she  knelt  on  her 
and  dragged  at  the  cord,  trying  to  stran¬ 
gle  her,  and  when  this  did  not  prove  ef¬ 
fectual,  or  speedy  enough,  she  got  her 
great  scissors,  and  with  them  stabbed 
her  and  tried  to  cut  her  throat. 

She  was  interrupted  in  her  horrible 
work  by  the  mob,  which,  frantic  with 
rage,  broke  its  way  through  the  line  of 
guards,  rushed  up  the  steps,  caught  the 
woman  Grandjean,  and  tore  her  to 
pieces.  Then  they  broke  through  the 
wooden  door  which  the  procureur  and 
the  priests  held  within,  driving  it  off  its 
hinges,  and  fell  upon  and  trampled  the 
executioner  to  death.  Some  butchers 
and  masons  tore  down  the  door  and  were 
the  first  to  enter  and  kill  Grandjean. 
Then  a  great  shout  went  up  from  the 
crowd  behind,  “  Save  the  patient !” 
{^Sauve  la  patiente  !)  The  Capuchins  and 
Jesuits,  crucifix  in  hand,  came  forth 
from  the  vault,  and  surrounded  Hd^ne. 
Some  of  the  people  raised  her  in  their 
arms.  She  asked  for  water,  and  some 
was  brought  her  ;  then  the  bandage  that 
had  been  about  her  eyes  was  tied  round 
her  neck  to  staunch  the  bleeding  from 
the  wound  in  it.  “I  knew  God  would 
come  to  my  aid,"  she  said,  and  fainted. 
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The  mob  got  a  hurdle  or  gate,  placed 
her  on  it  and  carried  her  off  to  the 
nearest  surgeon,  a  man  named  Jacquin, 
who,  however,  was  afraid  to  meddle  in 
the  matter,  till  he  had  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Procureur  du  Rois  to  at¬ 
tend  to  her  wounds.  On  examination  it 
proved  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  sword 
blows,  she  had  received  six  wounds  from 
the  scissois  of  Mme.  Grandjean,  one  of 
which  had  passed  between  her  windpipe 
and  the  jugular  vein,  another  had  cut 
through  her  lower  lip  and  had  entered 
the  palate  of  her  mouth  ;  she  was  stabbed 
in  the  bosom,  the  scissors  having  passed 
between  two  of  her  ribs,  and  the  rest  of 
the  wounds  were  in  her  head,  some  of 
them  very  deep.  She  was  also  fearfully 
bruised  with  the  kicks  she  had  received 
from  the  executioner's  wife,  and  from 
the  stones  that  had  hit  her. 

Whilst  she  was  having  her  wounds 
dressed  the  poor  girl  continued  asking, 
“  whether  anything  more  was  going  to 
be  done  to  her  ?”  She  was  encouraged 
by  those  who  stood  by,  who  assured  her 
that  her  very  judges  would  intercede  for 
her  ;  that  the  Whitsun  holidays  had  be¬ 
gun  and  would  last  a  fortnight,  which 
would  afford  time  for  an  appeal  in  her 
favor  to  the  king. 

-  This  was  not  the  first  instance  of  the 
people  taking  the  punishment  of  an  exe¬ 
cutioner  into  their  hands.  In  1516,  a 
little  over  a  hundred  years  before  the 
execution  of  Helene  Gillet,  Bazart,  the 
Paris  bourreau,  having  missed  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  striking  off  the  head  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  was  assailed  with  stones.  He 
also  took  refuge  in  the  vault  under  the 
scaffold.  The  mob  lit  a  great  fire  at  the 
entrance,  and  the  man  was  suffocated  in 
it.  Two  of  those  engaged  in  this  lynch¬ 
ing  were  punished  for  it  ;  one  was  hung, 
and  the  other  whipped.  No  one  was 
made  to  suffer  at  Lyons  for  the  murder 
of  Grandjean  and  his  wife. 

On  the  morrow,  the  magistrates  of 
Dijon  met  to  consider  what  had  been 
done,  and  to  order  the  arrest  of  those 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  murder  ; 
but  there  the  matter  ended,  no  one  was 
arrested,  and  no  one  was  punished.  It 
is  curious  that  among  the  magistrates  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  affair  occurs  the  name  of 
B6nigne  BOssuet,  the  father  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Bishop  of  Meaux.  The  great 
bishop  was  his  fifth  son.  B^nigne  Bos- 


suet  became  Deputy-procureur  du  Roi 
at  Dijon  in  1631,  and  dean  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  Metz  in  1633. 

The  documents  in  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice  at  Dijon  give  us  another  subsidiary 
incident,  connected  with  the  affair  of 
Helene  Gillet,  which  is  perhaps  worth 
quotation. 

In  France,  the  executioner  received 
no  fixed  payment  for  his  duties,  but  he 
had  the  privilege  of  taking  a  handful  of 
corn,  peas,  hay,  or  whatever  is  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  market.  In  Paris  he  is 
not  allowed  to  touch  the  articles,  but 
had  a  tin  spoon  which  he  thrust  into 
sacks  and  baskets,  and  had  a  right  to 
what  It  drew  forth.  At  Dijon,  also,  he 
might  not  touch  anything  with  hjs  hand, 
but  he  had  a  white  wand  with  which  he 
indicated  what  he  fancied,  and  the  seller 
of  the  goods  then  took  a  handful  and 
threw  it  in  the  bag  or  basket  of  the 
hangman. 

Now  on  the  next  market  day  after  the 
murder  of  Grandjean  a  sergens-de-ville 
went  about  claiming  the  hangman’s 
perquisites,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  ap¬ 
plicant  for  the  vacant  post.  His  de¬ 
mands  were  refused,  and  the  case  was 
brought  before  the  town  magistrates, 
who  reprimanded  and  fined  the  man. 

To  return  to  the  unfortunate  H^l^ne 
Gillet,  who,  although  she  had  escaped 
immediate  death,  was  not  without  fear. 
She  remained  in  the  house  of  M.  Jac¬ 
quin,  who  showed  her  every  attention. 
Her  wounds  began  to  heal,  but  in  the 
fever  that  attended  the  healing  she  be¬ 
came  restless,  and  asked  incessantly, 

Will  they  still  kill  me  ?  Is  it  not  over 
yet  ?” 

Helene  Gillet  was  still  under  sentence 
of  capital  death,  a  sentence  which  could 
only  be  put  aside  by  a  royal  pardon. 
Unless  that  could  be  obtained,  the 
magistrates  of  Dijon  would  be  obliged 
to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Bu-rgundy. 

However,  her  case  had  excited  such 
general  commiseration  that  some  of  the 
principal  people  of  Dijon  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  drew  up  an  appeal  in  her  behalf 
to  the  king,  Louis  XIII.,  who  in  this 
case  certainly  deserves  the  title  of  “  the 
Just,”  which  was  accorded  him.  The 
King,  moreover,  was  in  high  good 
humor.  Charles  I.,  King  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  had  just  married  Henrietta  Maria 
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by  proxy  on  May  ii,  the  very  day  on 
which  poor  H6lene  had  been  tried  at 
Dijon.  Charles  acceded  to  the  throne 
on  May  27,  and  Buckingham  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  conduct  the  French  king’s  sis¬ 
ter  to  England. 

Louis  drew  up  and  signed  a  full  and 
free  pardon  to  Helene  Gillet — “  At  the 
recommendation  of  some  of  our  beloved 
and  respected  servants,  and  because  we 
are  well-disposed  to  be  gracious  through 
the  happy  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  our  very  dear  and  well 
beloved  sister.” 

On  Monday,  June  2,  1625,  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  pardon,  it  was  presented  by 
Charles  Ferret  to  the  parliament  of 
Dijon,  and  registered  in  their  acts,  and 
on  June  5  Helene’s  acquittal  was  de¬ 
creed.  H6l^ne  Gillet  remained  some 
time  after  this  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon,  till  she  was  completely  restored. 
She  had  time  to  consider  what  course  to 
take  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  mother 
was  now  continually  with  her,  and  her 
father,  an  old  man,  much  broken  by 
the  events  of  the  past  eight  months,  paid 
her  occasional  visits. 

Was  she  guilty  ?  or — to  what  extent 
was  she  guilty  ?  That  question  has  never 
been  answered.  She  steadily  denied  that 
she  had  murdered  the  infant,  though  she 
admitted  whose  the  infant  was.  She 
seemed  to  be  screening  some  one  else  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  in  this  matter, 
she  was  sinned  against,  rather  than  a 
chief  sinner. 

Her  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  almost  miraculous  delivery  from 
death  she  had  undergone,  and,  consider¬ 
ing  that  she  would  always  be  known  and 
pointed  at,  if  she  remained  in  the  world, 
she  performed  the  probably  wise  resolu¬ 
tion  of  retiring  into  a  convent.  Within 
the  gates  of  one  of  the  Bresse  religious 
houses  she  disappeared  from  the  world, 
and  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died 
there  with  great  tokens  of  piety  ; 
”  Thus,”  as  the  author  of  the  ”  Life  of 
Madame  de  Pourlans”  says,  ”  fulfilling 
the  words  of  Sister  Fran9oise  to  the 
letter.’  ’ 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
only  point  in  this  very  curious  story 
which  is  not  substantiated  by  indepen¬ 
dent  testimonies  is  that  one  of  the  proph¬ 
ecy  of  Sister  Fran^oise  ;  but  then  it  is 
just  one  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 


case,  could  not  be  so  substantiated 
The  book  which  contains  this  singular 
incident  was  not  published  till  forty- 
four  years  after  the  events,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  imaginations  of 
the  nuns  may  have  played  with  very 
simple  facts  and  invested  them  with  a 
halo  of  the  marvellous.  Still,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  where  the  narrative  in 
Madame  de  Pourlans'  Life  can  be 
checked  with  facts — down  to  such  a 
matter  as  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the 
procession  passed  the  convent — it  is  in 
full  accord  with  them.  We  must  leave 
this  episode  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader.  It  would  have  divested  the 
story  of  one  incident  of  curious  interest, 
if  we  had  omitted  to  relate  it. 

In  conclusion  we  may  add  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were  two  chances  of 
life  at  the  last  moment  accorded  to  a 
malefactor  condemned  to  death,  besides 
a  free  pardon  from  the  sovereign.  One 
of  these  was  the  accidental  meeting  of 
a  cardinal  with  the  procession  to  execu¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  w’as  the  offer  of  a  maiden 
to  marry  the  condemned  man,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  sentenced  to  death,  the 
offer  of  a  man  to  make  her  his  wife. 

The  claim  of  the  cardinals  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  one.  They  pretended  to  have  in¬ 
herited  the  privileges  with  which  the 
vestal  virgins  of  old  Rome  were  invested. 
In  t309  a  man  was  condemned  to  be 
hung  in  Paris  for  some  offence.  As  he 
was  being  led  to  execution  down  the 
street  of  Aubry-le-Boucher,  he  met  the 
cardinal  of  Saint  Eusebius,  named 
Rochette,  who  was  going  up  the  street. 
The  cardinal  immediately  took  oath  that 
the  meeting  was  accidental,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  release  of  the  criminal.  It 
was  granted. 

In  1376,  Charles  V.  was  appealed  to 
in  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  about  to  be 
hung,  when  a  young  girl  in  the  crowd 
cried  out  that  she  would  take  him  as  a 
husband-  Charles  decreed  that  the  man 
was  to  be  given  up  to  her. 

In  1382,  a  similar  case  came  before 
Charles  VI.,  which  we  shall  quote  ver¬ 
batim  from  the  royal  pardon.  “  Henre- 
quin  Dontart  was  condemned  by  the 
judges  of  our  court  in  Peronne  to  be 
drawn  to  execution  on  a  hurdle,  and 
then  be  hung  by  the  neck  till  dead.  In 
accordance  with  the  which  decree  he  was 
drawn  and  carried  by  the  hangman  to 
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the  gibbet,  and  when  he  had  the  rope 
round  his  neck,  then  one  Jeannette 
Mourchon,  a  maiden  of  the  town  of 
Hamaincourt,  presented  herself  before 
the  provost  and  his  lieutenant,  and  sup¬ 
plicated  and  required  of  the  aforesaid 
provost  and  liis  lieutenant  to  deliver 
over  to  her  the  said  Dontart,  to  be  her 
husband.  Wheiefore  the  execution  was 
interrupted,  and  he  was  led  back  to 
prison  .  .  and,  by  the  tenor  of  these 

letters,  it  is  our  will  that  the  said  Don¬ 
tart  shall  be  pardoned  and  released.” 

Another  instance  we  quote  from  the 
diary  of  a  Parisian  citizen  of  the  year 
1430.  He  wrote  :  “On  January  lo,  1430, 
eleven  men  were  taken  to  the  Halles 
to  be  executed,  and  the  heads  of  ten 
were  cut  off.  The  eleventh  was  a  hand¬ 
some  young  man  of  twenty-four  ;  he  was 
having  his  eyes  bandaged,  when  a  young 


girl  born  at  the  Halles  came  boldly  for¬ 
ward  and  asked  for  him.  And  she  stood 
to  her  point,  and  maintained  her  right 
so  resolutely,  that  he  was  taken  back  to 
prison  in  the  Chatelet,  where  they  were 
married,  and  then  he  was  discharged.” 

This  custom  has  so  stamped  itself  on 
the  traditions  of  the  peasantry,  that  all 
over  France  it  is  the  subject  of  popular 
tales  and  anecdotes  ;  with  one  of  the 
latter  we  will  conclude. 

In  Normandy  a  man  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  gibbet,  the  rope  round  his  neck, 
when  a  sharp-featured  woman  came  up 
and  demanded  him.  The  criminal 
looked  hard  at  her,  and  turning  to  the 
hangman,  said  : — 

“  A  pointed  nose,  a  bitter  tongue  ! 

Proceed,  I’d  rather  far  be  hung." 

— Belgraina. 
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Two  Years  in  the  Jungle.  The  Experi¬ 
ences  OF  A  Hunter  and  Naturalist  in 
India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Borneo.  By  William  T.  Hornaday, 
Chief  Taxidermist  United  States  National 
Museum,  late  Collector  for  Ward's  Natural 
Science  Establishment.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  New  York  :  CharUs  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Adventures  in  the  wild  and  strange  parts  of 
the  world  always  have  a  peculiar  charm.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  mind  of  man  in  his  civilized 
state  always  reverts  with  a  sort  of  irresist¬ 
ible  fascination  to  the  scenes  and  conditions  of 
primitive  nature  ;  that  he  is  drawn  by  the  sense 
of  the  unaccustomed  ;  that  he  is  fired  and  stir¬ 
red  by  the  dangers  and  privations  which  such 
conditions  compel — far  more  than  this  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  in  such  occasional  experiences  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  his  own  strongest  powers,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral,  such  as  is  impossible 
’elsewhere.  No  doubt  he  returns  again  to  arti¬ 
ficial  conditions  with  no  less,  even  a  keener 
pleasure  than  before ;  but  roaming  through 
lonely  forests  and  pathless  savannas  which 
swarm  with  strange  beasts  and  continual  perils 
tax  the  resources  to  a  degree  that  impels  the 
highest  enjoyment,  the  consciousness  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  combating  physical  danger,  coupled 
with  the  entire  absence  of  mental  worry. 
The  interest  of  books  of  travel  and  adventure. 
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whether  pursued  simply  in  the  interests  of 
sport  or  for  scientific  purposes,  thus  appeals  to 
old  and  young,  and  no  class  of  publications  has 
a  surer  hold  on  the  public  taste. 

The  volume  before  us  unites  the  interests  of 
science  and  of  sport.  Mr.  Hornaday’s  object, 
the  gathering  of  specimens  of  natural  history, 
was  primarily  scientific,  but  he  shows  continu¬ 
ally  the  passion  of  the  keen  sportsman. 
Whether  he  is  engaged  in  shooting  gavials,  in 
bearding  the  royal  tiger— that  most  dangerous 
of  game — in  Indian  jungles,  or  in  chasing  the 
wild  elephant,  a  foe  hardly  less  terrible,  we  feet 
the  keenest  pleasure  of  the  chase  in  his  ani¬ 
mated  descriptions.  Those  portions  of  the 
book  more  specially  connected  with  science, 
the  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  dissecting 
the  game  after  killing  them,  disengaging  the 
skeletons,  and  stuffing  the  skins  for  perserva- 
tion,  are  of  consideraole  interest ;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  in  the  adventurous  character  of  the  book 
that  the  general  reader  will  take  the  most  in¬ 
terest.  Incidental  also  to  the  book,  and  not 
the  least  noteworthy,  are  the  descriptions  of 
strange  and  savage  peoples,  the  striking  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  countries  themselves.  Mr.  Horna¬ 
day  well  expresses  his  own  feelings  in  these 
words  ; 

"  What  follows  is  offered  merely  as  a  faithful 
pen-picture  of  what  may  be  seen  and  done  by 
almost  any  healthful  young  man  in  two  years 
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of  ups  and  downs  in  the  East  Indies.  He  at 
least  who  loves  the  mystic  spell  of  life  in  ‘  a 
vast  wilderness  ’  will  appreciate  the  record  of 
my  experiences.  I  love  nature  and  all  her 
works,  but  one  day  in  an  East  Indian  jungle 
among  strange  men  and  beasts  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  a  year  among  dry  and  musty  study- 
specimens.  The  green  forest,  the  airy  moun¬ 
tain,  the  plain,  the  river  and  the  sea  shore  are 
to  me  a  perpetual  delight ;  and  the  pursuit,  for 
a  good  purpose,  of  the  living  creatures  that  in¬ 
habit  them,  adds  an  element  of  buoyant  ex¬ 
citement  to  the  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery 
which  at  best  can  be  but  feebly  portrayed  in 
words.” 

Mr.  Homaday’s  hunting  adventures  begin 
with  the  pursuit  of  the  Gangetic  crocodile, 
known  as  the  “  gavial.”  He  found  none  to 
speak  of  in  the  Ganges  proper,  but  in  the 
Yumna,  one  of  its  great  tributaries,  fortune 
favored  his  gun.  His  descriptions  of  the  habits 
and  nature  of  the  ‘‘gavial  ”  are  of  considerable 
interest,  and  show  that  the  accounts  which  as¬ 
cribe  to  this  Asiatic  saurian  a  superior  ferocity 
and  fearlessness  are  much  exaggerated.  In¬ 
deed,  he  is  quite  as  harmless  as  the  American 
‘‘  gator,”  and  the  Indian  natives,  timid  as  most 
of  them  are,  do  not  hesitate  to  bathe  and  swim 
in  places  where  these  creatures  haunt,  though 
from  time  to  time  one  of  them  is  dragged 
under  water  by  some  crocodile  more  daring 
or  hungry  thdin  his  fellows.  In  elephant-hunt¬ 
ing  our  naturalist  did  not  succeed  very  well  till 
he  obtained  permission  from  government  to 
shoot  in  one  of  the  great  preserves  in  the 
Neilgherry  hills,  an  important  spur  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  destruction  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  wild  game  in  India  proceeded  so  rapidly 
at  one  time  that  government  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  a  creature  in  his  tame  state  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  India.  Unlike  the  royal  tiger,  the 
panther,  and  other  carnivorous  creatures,  the 
wild  elephant  is  harmless  when  undisturbed, 
though  a  terrible  foe  when  enraged.  So  great 
was  the  destruction  of  the  elephant  by  hunters 
that  his  extinction  seemed  probable,  when  the 
Indian  Government  interfeied  to  save  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  the  world's  fauna. 

Once  permission  was  gained  to  hunt  for  sci- 
entihe  purposes,  Mr.  Hornaday  entered  into 
the  pursuit  with  the  greatest  zest,  and  gives  us 
a  very  animated  recital  of  adventures  in  which 
the  mutual  riles  were  more  than  once  reversed, 
and  he  became  the  hunted  instead  of  the 
hunter.  All  elephant-hunters  make  narrow 
escapes  of  life  and  limb,  and  our  naturalist  was 


no  exception,  if  we  can  trust  his  account.  He 
secured  several  fine  elephants,  though  his  per¬ 
mit  only  authorized  the  shooting  of  one.  Sci¬ 
entific  zeal,  united  with  the  ardor  of  spirit, 
proved  too  strong  for  him.  His  dread  of  this 
infraction  of  the  permit  being  discovered,  and 
thus  subjecting  him  to  a  heavy  fine,  is  amus¬ 
ingly  expressed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  bribe 
his  Indian  attendants  heavily  to  prevent  dis¬ 
covery.  But  things  turned  out  happily,  and 
his  poaching  was  kept  secret,  or  at  least 
winked  at,  by  the  English  officials,  who  proved, 
on  the  whole,  very  agreeable  and  accommo¬ 
dating.  The  following  description  of  killing  a 
tiger  will  interest  the  reader,  and  give  a  notion 
of  our  hunter-naturalist’s  forest  experiences  : 

‘‘  Sure  enough,  there  was  Old  Stripes  in  all 
his  glory,  and  only  thirty  yards  away  !  The 
mid-day  sun  shone  full  upon  him,  and  a  more 
splendid  object  I  never  saw  in  a  forest.  His 
long  jet-black  stripes  seemed  to  stand  out  in 
relief  like  bands  of  black  velvet,  while  the 
black-and-white  markings  upon  his  head  were 
most  beautiful.  In  size  and  height  he  seemed 
perfectly  immense,  and  my  first  thought  was  : 

‘  Great  Caesar,  he  is  as  big  as  an  ox  !  ’  t 

‘‘  When  we  first  saw  him  he  was  walking 
from  us,  going  across  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
Knowing  precisely  what  I  wanted  to  do,  I  took 
a  spare  cartridge  between  my  teeth,  raised  niy 
rifle,  and  waited.  He  reached  the  other  bank, 
sniffed  a  moment,  then  turned  and  paced 
slowly  back.  Just  as  he  reached  the  middle  of 
the  stream  he  scented  us,  stopped  short,  raised 
his  head,  looked  in  our  direction,  and  gave  an 
angry  growl.  Taking  a  careful,  steady  aim  at 
his  left  eye,  I  blazed  away,  and  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  see  the  effect  of  my  shot  reloaded  my 
rifle  in  all  haste.  I  half  expected  to  see  the 
great  brute  come  bounding  round  that  clump 
of  bamboos  and  upon  one  of  us  ;  but  I  thought 
it  might  not  be  1  he  would  attack,  and  before 
he  could  kill  one  of  my  men  I  could  send  a 
bullet  into  his  brain. 

‘‘  Vera  kept  an  eye  on  him  every  moment, 
and  when  I  was  again  ready  I  asked  him  with 
my  eyebrow,  ‘  Where  is  he  ?  ’  He  quickly 
nodded,  ‘  He  is  still  there. ‘  I  looked  again,* 
and,  sure  enough,  he  was  in  the  same  spot,  and 
turning  slov.-ly  round  and  round,  with  his  head 
held  to  one  side,  as  if  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  his  left  eye.  When  he  came 
round  and  presented  his  neck  fairly  I  fired 
again,  aiming  to  hit  his  neck-bone.  At  that 
shot  he  instantly  dropped  on  the  sand.  I 
quickly  shoved  in  a  fresh  cartridge,  and  with 
rifle  at  full  cock,  and  the  tiger  fairly  covered. 
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we  went  toward  him,  slowly  and  respectfully. 
We  were  not  sure  but  that  even  then  he  would 
get  up  and  come  at  us.  But  he  was  done  for, 
and  lay  there  gasping,  kicking  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  in  three  minutes  more  my  first 
tiger  lay  dead  at  our  feet.  He  died  without 
making  a  sound. 

"  To  a  hunter  the  moment  of  triumph  is 
when  he  first  lays  his  hand  on  his  game. 
What  exquisite  and  indescribable  pleasure  it  is 
to  handle  the  cruel  teeth  and  knife-like  claws 
which  were  so  dangerous  but  a  brief  moment 
before  ;  to  pull  open  the  heavy  eye-lid  ;  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  glazing  eye  which  so  lately  glared 
fie>'cely  and  fearlessly  on  every  foe  ;  to  stroke 
the  powerful  limbs  and  glossy  sides  while  they 
are  still  warm  ;  and  to  handle  the  feet  which 
made  the  huge  tracks  that  you  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  in  doubt  and  danger. 

"  How  shall  I  express  the  pride  I  felt  at  that 
moment !  Such  a  feeling  can  come  but  once 
in  a  hunter’s  life,  and  when  it  does  come  it 
makes  up  for  oceans  of  ill-luck.  The  condi¬ 
tions  were  all  exactly  right.  I  was  almost 
alone  and  entirely  unsup{>orted,  and  had  not 
even  one  proper  weapon  for  tiger-hunting.  We 
met  the  tiger  fairly  on  foot,  and  in  four  min¬ 
utes  from  the  time  we  first  saw  him  he  was 
ours.  Furthermore,  he  was  the  first  tiger  I 
ever  saw  loose  in  the  jungle,  and  we  had  out¬ 
witted  him.”  The  full  dimensions  of  this 
great  beast  were  nine  feet  eight  and  a  half 
inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  height.  Well  may  the  hunter  have 
been  proud  of  such  a  trophy. 

Mr.  Hornaday,  after  India,  visited  Ceylon, 
Malaysia  and  Borneo,  in  all  of  which  regions 
he  continued  his  hunting  experiences  ;  but  we 
have  no  further  space  to  allude  to  them  in 
detail.  The  portion  of  the  narrative  devoted 
to  Borneo  and  the  hunting  of  the  orang-ou¬ 
tang,  which  reaches  his  greatest  development 
in  this  island,  is  singularly  interesting.  The 
romantic  story  of  Rajah  Sir  James  Brooke,  of 
Sarawak,  who  transformed  the  people  there — a 
race  of  ferocious  head-hunting  barbarians — 
into  a  peaceful  and  civilized  people,  is  retold  in 
a  dramatic  and  vivid  way.  Mr.  Hornaday  has 
given  the  public  a  book  of  much  interest,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  relate. 
But  this  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  relation  is  often  exceedingly  bad. 
In  his  efforts  to  be  easy  and  bright  he  becomes 
often  culpably  careless  and  vulgar.  He  has 
no  respect  for  his  grammar,  and  continually 
indulges  in  slang  terms.  If  the  charm  of  the 
book  at  all  depended  on  style  we  fear  Mr. 
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Hornaday  would  be  a  great  failure  as  a  writer 
without  mending  his  ways.  But  this  not  being 
the  case,  the  public  is  indebted  to  him  for  a 
work  very  entertaining  and  in  large  measure 
instructive. 

SouvF.NiRS  OF  A  DIPLOMAT.  Private  Letters 
from  America  during  the  Administrations  of 
Presidents  Van  Buren.  Harrispn  and  Tyler. 
By  Chevalier  de  Bacourt,  Minister  from 
France.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
the  Comtesse  de  Mirabeau.  Translated  from 
the  French.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  Co. 
Americans  have  grown  so  used  to  hearing 
themselves  abused  as  well  as  praised  that  they 
are  now  becoming  far  more  thick-skinned  than 
formerly.  To  be  sure  they  have  not  yet  at¬ 
tained  that  superb  self-satisfaction  which  ut¬ 
terly  disdains  criticism,  so  characteristic  of  our 
English  cousins.  But  at  least  a  comfortable 
degree  of  philosophy  has  come  to  them  which 
stands  them  in  good  stead.  Were  a  new  Chev¬ 
alier  de  Bacourt  to  write  of  the  present 
America  as  our  sprightly  diplomat  did  of  the 
country  twoscore  years  ago  we  should  regard 
it  as  a  smart  fillip,  perhaps  ;  but  toward  the 
present  writer,  as  he  only  abuses  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  we  can  extend  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come,  as  to  one  who  has  given  us  a  caustic  and 
readable,  and  not  altogether  ill-natured  book. 
Still  fewer  Frenchmen  even  than  Englishmen 
like  the  United  States  very  much.  How  much 
more  so  forty  years  ago,  when  the  conditions 
of  the  country  were  far  more  raw  and  crude, 
and  there  was  only  here  and  there  one  who 
possessed  any  measure  of  the  conventional 
varnish  of  the  Old  World. 

Chevalier  Bacourt,  whose  private  letters  are 
now  edited  for  the  edification  of  American 
readers  by  his  niece,  was  an  old-school  dip¬ 
lomat,  bred  in  the  most  polished  circles  of 
Europe,  a  thorough  hater  of  republics  and  re¬ 
publican  institutions,  refined,  vain,  acute,  sen¬ 
sitive,  but  thoroughly  bomb-proof  against  any 
pleasant  impressions,  except  through  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  his  nature  had  already  been 
moulded  and  fashioned.  He  regarded  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Washington  as  a  species  of  ban¬ 
ishment,  and  he  begins  to  bewail  his  fate  long 
before  reaching  America.  On  arriving  here 
he  does  what  any  man  does,  sees  exactly  what 
there  is  in  him  to  see.  His  vision  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  lay  behind  his  eyes,  not  what 
was  in  front  of  them.  The  net  result  was  to 
him  ignorance,  rudeness,  vulgarity,  social  bar¬ 
barism.  No  doubt  the  polished  and  cultivated 
American  of  to-day,  if  projected  back  forty 
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years,  would  see  much  to  annoy,  even  to  dis¬ 
gust  him  in  some  of  the  ways  of  the  past  gen¬ 
eration.  But  he  would  see  what  no  foreigner 
probably  could  see,  a  social  system  built  on  a 
base  magnihcendy  broad  and  strong,  vital  with 
forces  boiling  and  upheaving  so  restlessly  as  to 
give  no  time  for  things  to  get  finished — a  peo¬ 
ple  so  busy  and  energetic  in  achieving  the 
necessary  and  useful  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  the  development  of  the  elegancies 
of  life.  Our  Frenchman  missing  the  one  had 
not  the  perception  to  see  the  other. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  reflections  of 
an  acute  diplomat  like  our  Chevalier  had  in 
them  a  large  measure  of  surface  truth.  We 
hardly  need  to  be  told  that  not  very  many 
years  ago  legislators  in  Congress  occasion¬ 
ally  threatened  to  shoot  each  other  on  the 
legislative  floors,  and  frequently  did  it  on  the 
street ;  that  the  same  gentlemen  would  put 
their  muddy  boots  on  the  tops  of  their  desks, 
and  got  very  drunk,  both  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  that  it  was  not  very  unusual  to  see  those 
purporting  to  be  gentlemen  eating  with  their 
knives,  and  piercing  their  teeth  with  their 
forks,  etc.,  etc.,  usqut  ad  naustam.  Such 
things  naturally  perturbed  the  soul  of  M.  de 
Bacourt,  and  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  them 
shows  how  deep  was  the  anguish  to  his  sensi¬ 
tive  nature.  Some  of  his  stories  are  very 
amusing  and  cast  side-lights  on  our  near  social 
past.  He  tells  us  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  French 
cook  told  his  footman  the  following :  “  For 
several  months,  during  which  the  question  of 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been 
agitated,  people  had  come  constantly  to  see 
him,  and  in  the  rudest  manner  insisted  on 
being  asked  to  breakfast  or  dinner,  threaten¬ 
ing,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  refuse  to  vote  against 
him.  The  cook  says  he  has  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  satisfying  them  ;  that  they  often  send 
back  what  he  serves  them,  and  order  other 
dishes  on  the  pretext  that  the  first  were  bad.” 
”  So,  be  continues,”  said  my  servant,  gravely, 
”  it  seems  that  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be 
President.” 

M.  de  Bacourt  criticises  many  of  his  fellow 
diplomats  as  vivaciously  as  he  does  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  uses  his  keen  French  sense  of  ridi¬ 
cule  ruthlessly.  One  great  consolation  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  residence  was  the  flirtation 
be  carried  on  with  Fanny  Elssler,  confessed 
naively,  and  with  bis  acuteness  and  vivacity 
there  is  a  garrulous  simplicity  which  is  quite 
charming.  Though  be  vents  his  ill-humor 
fveely,  yet  from  time  to  time  we  see  glimpses 
of  larger  and  juster  conceptions,  and  he  criti- 
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cises  himself  severely  in  such  passages  as  this  : 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  most  writers  on  America 
do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  Anglo-American  race  is,  in 
my  opinion,  charged  with  a  special  providential 
mission,  that  of  peopling  and  civilizing  this 
immense  continent  ;  they  are  proceeding  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work  undisturbed 
by  any  obstacle,  and  this  explains  the  anoma¬ 
lies  so  easy  to  observe  and  criticise.  But  it  is 
not  fair  to  judge  from  details  ;  one  must  see 
the  whole,  and  this  whole  is  grand,  majestic 
and  imposing.  .  .  .  The  only  fault  of  the 
Americans  is  that  they  will  not  rest  satisfied 
with  their  success,  but  will  always,  in  compar¬ 
ing  themselves  with  European  nations,  claim 
superiority  over  them  in  everything.  This  is 
their  great  weakness,  and  encourages  writers 
who  come  here  to  find  fault.”  On  the  whole, 
M.  de  Bacourt  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  if  there 
is  a  trifle  too  much  jaundice  in  his  eye,  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  to  be  confessed  that  he  does 
not  always  miss  the  mark. 

Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in 
Britain  During  the  Nineteenth ^Ce.n- 
TURY.  St.  Giles  Lectures.  By  John  Tul- 
locb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Senior  Principal  of  St. 
Andrews.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Principal  Tulloch  is  widely  known  among 
English-reading  people  as  one  of  the  foremost 
writers  of  his  time,  as  an  acute  writer  in  that 
domain  of  literature  which  covers  theology, 
philosophy  and  ethics,  viewed  not  merely  as 
subjects  of  controversy,  but  in  their  wider  re¬ 
lation  to  the  civilization  of  the  day.  The 
school,  indeed,  of  theologians  who  regard  ihe 
intellectual  subtleties  of  creed  as  a  profitable 
subject  of  study,  who  find  full  employment  in 
spinning  spiders'-webs  ad  disputandum,  is  be¬ 
coming  smaller  each  year  ;  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  justly  study  such  themes  rather  from  their 
practical  side,  as  factors,  with  many  others,  in 
the  great  problem  of  intellectual  life,  than  for 
any  intrinsic  and  ultimate  measure  of  absolute 
speculative  and  dogmatic  truth.  Creeds  and 
formulas  are  tested  nowadays  not  for  their 
value  in  the  world  of  syllogism,  but  by  the 
more  crucial  criterion  of  result.  "  By  their 
fruit  ye  shall  know  them”  holds  good  not 
merely  of  men,  but  of  beliefs,  of  theories,  of 
philosophies. 

Principal  Tulloch,  in  measuring  the  force  of 
the  religious  movements  in  Great  Britain  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  century,  has  a  theme  of  great 
interest.  Religion  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  1800  has  assumed  phases  consonant  with 
the  other  characteristics  of  the  age,  and  entered 
more  vtta'.ly  into  the  lives  of  men.  By  religion 
we  mean  that  earnestness  and  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  such  intellectual  subjects 
which  may  land  the  inquirer  in  the  most  exalted 
mysticism  or  the  most  barren  agnosticism, 
which  may  And  an  end  in  the  dreams  of  Swe¬ 
denborg  or  the  negations  of  Schdpenhauer  or 
Comte.  Principal  Tulloch  expresses  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  subject  in  his  opening  chapter  on 

Coleridge  and  His  School,”  in  these  words  ; 

**  A  movement  of  religious  thought  implies  the 
rise  of  some  fresh  life  in  the  sphere  of  such 
thought,  some  new  wave  of  opinion,  either 
within  the  Church  or  deeply  affecting  it  from 
without,  modifying  its  past  conceptions.  It  is 
a  moulding  influence,  leaving  behind  it  definite 
traces,  and  working  its  way  more  or  less  into 
the  national  consciousness,  so  that  this  con¬ 
sciousness  remains  affected,  even  if  the  move¬ 
ment  itself  disappears.  It  is  this  character 
which  gives  significance  to  our  subject,  and 
will  be  found  to  lend  to  it  interest  for  all  who 
are  really  concerned  with  religious  questions 
and  the  progress  of  higher  civilization.  .  .  . 
The  interest  and  importance  of  our  subject  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  any  who  understand  it. 
The  movements  of  religious  thought  in  our  own 
country  lie,  at  least,  very  close  to  us  and  to 
the  life  and  work  of  ail  our  churches.  We  can¬ 
not  escape  the  influence  of  those  movements, 
whatever  be  our  own  position.  Even  those 
who  most  disown  all  connection  with  modern 
thought  are  sometimes  found  strongly  reflect¬ 
ing  its  influences,  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
mistaking  its  real  meaning.  It  seems  to  be  the 
duty,  therefore,  of  all  intelligent  persons  to  try 
in  some  degree  to  understand  the  influences 
moving  the  time.  Such  and  such  opinions,  it  is  ^ 
often  said,  ”  are  in  the  air.”  The  thought  of 
our  own  time  in  its  evolving  phases  or  folds  of 
varied  hues  bathes  us  like  an  atmosphere.  A 
certain  class  of  minds  remain  indifferent,  secure 
within  their  well-worn  armor  of  traditionary 
judgment.  Another  class  is  apt  to  be  carried 
away  altogether  and  lose  their  old  moorings. 
But  religious  thought,  happily,  is  not  in  the 
mercy  of  either  class.  Rightly  viewed,  it  is 
typified  neither  by  tradition  nor  revolution.  It 
is  a  continuous  power  in  human  life  and  his¬ 
tory,  moving  onward  with  the  ever-accumulat¬ 
ing  growths  of  human  knowledge  and  of  spirit¬ 
ual  experience  ;  ever  new,  yet  old  ;  linking 
age  to  age,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  happier  and 
more  benign  intelligence. 

The  writer  begins  with  ”  Coleridge  and  his 


School,”  who  mark  the  outbreaking  of  religious 
feeling  and  opinion  from  the  cast-iron  con¬ 
formities,  the  dead  level  of  mere  orthodoxy 
which  had  paralyzed  the  spiritual  life  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Coleridge  was  a  new  power  in  the 
thought  of  the  world,  not  merely  that  headed 
to  it,  but  was  a  fountain  of  revolution  and  in¬ 
spiration,  a  seminal  force,  in  the  largest  sense  a 
man  of  genius  as  a  philosopher.  Next  we  have 
a  study  of  the  ”  Earlier  Oriel  (Oxford)  School 
and  Its  Conveners,”  in  which  Archbishop 
Whately,  the  elder  Arnold,  Wilberforce,  Mil- 
man.  Thirlwall  and  the  Hares  were  principal 
figures. 

The  Oxford  or  Anglo-Catholic  movement  is 
perhaps  the  theme  of  the  most  inrportant  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  book,  because  it  traces  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  marks  the  career  of  that  powerful 
secession  which  sent  John  Henry  Newman  to 
Rome,  and  practically  shook  the  Anglican 
Church  into  two  mighty  factions,  which  are 
splitting  apart  more  and  more  to  fhe  base. 
Among  other  chapters  are  “  Carlyle  as  a  Re¬ 
ligious  Teacher,”  ”  John  Stuart  Mill  and  His 
School,”  ”  F.  D.  Maurice  and  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,”  and  ”  F.  W.  Robertson  and  Bishop 
Ewing.” 

Principal  Tulloch  has  a  delightful,  easy  and 
pleasant  style,  free  from  all  pedantry,  and  lu¬ 
minous  in  its  simplicity.  He  has  the  art  of  pre¬ 
senting  his  thought  in  the  most  agreeable  form, 
and  the  value  of  that  thought  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
nied  or  underestimated.  His  book  will  take 
hold  on  all  tl^oughtful  readers,  whether  them¬ 
selves  sympathetic  with  the  positivo-religious 
side  of  life,  or  merely  students  of  the  great  in¬ 
tellectual  forces  of  the  age. 

The  Blood  Covenant.  A  Primitive  Rite 

AND  Its  Bearings  on  Scriptures.  By  H. 

Clay  Trumbull,  D.  D.,  author  of  Kadesh 

Barnea.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons. 

Dr.  Trumbull  has  made  himself  noted  as  a 
student  in  Scriptural  and  religious  archxology, 
and  anything  from  him  on  such  a  class  of  sub¬ 
jects  may  be  regarded  as  having  some  weight, 
or  at  least  suggestiveness.  He  tells  us  that 
while  engaged  on  a  still  unfinished  work,  ”  The 
Sway  of  Friendship  in  the  World’s  Forres,” 
he  came  on  facts  concerning  the  primitive  rite 
of  covenanting  by  the  inter-transfusion  of 
blood,  which  induced  him  to  intermit  his 
other  studies.  The  value  of  the  topic  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  no  mod¬ 
em  student  of  myth  and  folk-lore,  of  primi¬ 
tive  ideas  and  customs,  and  of  man  origin  and 
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history  has  properly  emphasized  the  fact  of 
the  universally  dominating  primitive  convic* 
tions  ;  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  that  the  heart, 
as  the  blood-fountain,  is  the  very  soul  of  every 
personality  ;  that  blood-transfer  is  soul-trans¬ 
fer  ;  that  blood-sharing,  human  or  divine- 
human,  secures  an  inter-union  of  natures  ;  and 
that  a  mingling  of  the  human  nature  with  the 
Divine  is  the  highest  ultimate  attainment 
reached  out  after  by  the  most  primitive  as  well 
as  by  the  most  enlightened  mind  of  humanity. 
Our  author  traces  the  subject  through  all  its 
primitive  beginnings  up  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Christian  Eucharist,  and  unfolds  a  wealth  of 
curious  lore,  drawn  from  all  sources  and  au¬ 
thors,  sacred  and  profane.  The  majority  of 
readers  will  be  interested,  though  they  may  not 
accept  Dr.  Trumbull’s  evident  conclusions,  on 
account  of  the  wide  knowledge  shown  of  prim¬ 
itive  manners  and  customs,  and  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  man. 

Book-Keeping  Simpufied.  The  Double 

Entry  System.  Briefly,  Clearly  and 

Concisely  Explained,  with  Valuable 

Rules  and  Tables  for  Counting-Room 

Use.  By  D.  B.  Waggener.  Philadelphia: 

Charles  R,  Deacon. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  keeping 
mercantile  accounts  is  of  value  to  every  man, 
though  he  may  never  intend  to  be  a  book¬ 
keeper.  However  great  his  accomplishments 
in  other  directions,  such  an  attainment  as  this 
is  not  to  be  despised  or  ignored.  The  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  elucidate  the  principles  and  methods 
of  double-entry  book-keeping,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  only  scientific  sort,  in  a  way  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  free  from  every  technicality. 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  little  manual,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  does  this  very  success¬ 
fully.  Any  intelligent  man  from  a  single  read¬ 
ing  can  easily  grasp  the  whole  matter,  and  with 
a  little  practice  can  quickly  put  it  into  use. 
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“  Great  curiosity,”  says  the  AtkeMum, 
is  felt  regarding  Dr.  Schliemann’s  forth¬ 
coming  work  on  Tiryns,  just  announced  by 
Mr.  Murray.  It  is  well  known  that  the  work 
was  printed  in  its  four  simultaneous  editions, 
for  England,  France,  Germany  and  America, 
six  months  ago.  But  no  sooner  were  the  last 
proofs  corrected  than  most  important  discov¬ 
eries  were  made  at  Tiryns  by  the  excavations 
again  begun  at  Dr.  Schliemann’s  expense. 


under  the  able  direction  of  his  architect.  Dr. 
Ddrpfeld.  The  results  of  these  discoveries 
were  telegraphed  to  the  author  during  his  visit 
to  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
when  some  account  of  them  was  also  given  in 
the  Athenanm.  It  was  hoped  that  these  new 
discoveries  might  have  been  dealt  with  in  an 
appendix  or  fresh  chapter,  but  the  recent  reve¬ 
lations  have  necessitated  the  preparing  of  quite 
a  different  ground-plan  from  that  already 
printed.  The  workmen  have  now  struck  a 
deeper  level  and  laid  bare  the  walls  of  build¬ 
ings  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  hitherto  sus¬ 
pected.” 

Steps  have  been  taken  with  a  view  to  the 
preparation  of  an  adequate  memoir  of  the  late 
Bishop  Colenso.  His  family  have  materials 
of  a  very  interesting  character.  He  kept  up 
for  several  years  a  continuous  correspondence 
with  his  friends  in  England. 

The  first  volume  of  an  extensive  ”  History 
of  Music,”  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  late 
scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  is  in  the 
press.  This  portion  of  the  work  will  deal  with 
the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  L’ebrews  and 
Romans,  Eastern  music  under  the  Caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  and  the  history  of  the  art  in  Eu  ope 
in  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  times  of  the 
troubadours. 

A  VOLUME  entitled  Letters  and  Letter-writers 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  containing  large 
selections  from  the  letters  of  Swift  and  Pope, 
with  illustrative  notes,  is  in  the  press.  Each 
section  will  be  preceded  by  a  critical  biography 
and  a  portrait.  The  volume  will  shortly  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Bell. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  next  piece  of  literary 
work  will  be  a  lecture  ”  On  the  Connection 
between  the  Scenery  of  Scotland  and  its  Geol¬ 
ogy,”  after  which,  as  soon  as  his  Grace  is 
free,  he  will  begin  to  prepare  for  ihe  printer  a 
work  of  research  on  the  Land  Question,  on 
which  he  has  for  many  years  been  engaged. 
The  record  will  be  based  on  a  number  of 
original  documents,  illustrating  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  in  the  Highlands  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  touching  ihe  tenure  of  land,  both  as 
to  ownership  and  as  to  occupancy.  Though 
discussing  the  subject  generally,  the  facts  used 
for  argument  will  chiefly  relate  to  Inverness- 
shire. 

Two  lives  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  are  announced  for  immediate  publica¬ 
tion,  the  one  an  elaborate  estimate  of  his  mil- 
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itary  genius,  upon  which  Lord  Wolscley  is 
known  to  have  been  long  engaged  ;  the  other 
a  volume  by  Mr.  G.  Saintsbury,  in  the  series 
of  “  English  Worthies.” 

It  is  said  that  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  council 
of  the  Jewish  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Religious  Knowledge  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  Scriptures  for  English- 
speaking  Jews.  Dr.  Adler,  who  has  warmly 
advised  this  step,  is  likely  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  performance  of  the  task. 

The  new  edition  of  Byron’s  poetry  to  be 
issued  by  Mr.  Murray  has  been  progressing  in 
Mr.  Buxton  Forman’s  hands  (or  some  months 
past,  although  the  first  volume  is  not  yet  ready 
for  press.  The  editor  considers  it  essential 
that  he  should  see,  if  possible,  one  of  the 
“  two,  or  perhaps  three  copies”  of  the  quarto 
forerunner  of  the  “  Hours  of  Idleness”  which 
are  said  to  have  escaped  the  destruction  that 
overtook  the  rest  of  the  issue  when  Mr.  Becher 
took  exception  to  the  “  high  coloring”  of  one 
of  the  young  poet’s  ”  first  verse  attempts.” 

Mr.  Murray  will  publish  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
William  Carey,  D.D.,  the  great  Anglo-Indian 
missionary,  who,  beginning  life  as  a  shoemaker, 
attained  eminence  as  a  professor  of  Sanskrit 
and  Mahratti,  and  as  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  propagators  of  Christianity  among  the  Hin¬ 
doos.  Dr.  George  Smith,  the  writer  of  the 
lives  of  Duff  and  Wilson,  has  been  long  en¬ 
gaged  upon  this  biography. 

A  SECOND  part  of  Th*  GrevilU  Mtmoirs,  ex¬ 
tending  from  1837  to  1852,  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  seems  that  the  publication  of  the 
past  was  kept  a  profound  secret  until  the  day 
before  publication.  The  Daily  Newt  considers 
the  Journal  "  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributions  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.” 

A  NEW  series  of  small  biographies,  under 
the  title  of  ”  English  Worthies,”  has  been  com¬ 
menced.  The  first  volume  of  the  series  con¬ 
sists  of  a  life  of  Charles  Darwin  and  Grant 
Allen  ;  the  second  will  be  a  life  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  and  George  Saintsbury. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Chinese  Ideographs.— M.  Dautre- 
mer’s  plea  for  the  life  of  the  Chinese  ideo¬ 
graphs,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter,  does  more 
credit  to  his  heart  than  to  his  head.  He  ad¬ 


vances  no  argument,  but  only  an  excuse  and 
an  appeal.  His  excuse  is  that,  after  all,  the 
acquisition  of  the  ideographs  is  nut  such  a 
terrible  labor.  Of  the  forty  thousand  charac¬ 
ters  only  five  thousand,  according  to  him,  need 
be  acquired.  These  five  thousand  a  European, 
bethinks,  coming  to  Japan  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen,  can  acquire  in  three  years  at 
most.  It  has  never  been  our  good  fortune  to 
meet  such  a  European.  To  acquire  five  thou¬ 
sand  characters  in  three  years  a  student  must 
learn  five  each  day,  without  intermission.  Of 
every  character  he  must  learn  two,  or  even 
three  forms.  Even  supposing  that  the  limit  of 
his  purpose  was  to  become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  these  characters  to  recognize  them  at 
sight,  the  task  would  still  be  herculean.  But 
he  must  also  learn  to  write  them.  In  other 
words,  he  must  have  mastered  each  ideograph 
so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce  it  from 
memory.  A  man  of  such  enormous  capacity 
may  exist  in  some  part  of  the  world,  but  he 
has  never  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  obser¬ 
vation,  or  of  M.  Dautremer’s  either.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  in  our  correspondent’s 
opinion  a  task  demanding  two  or  three  years’ 
labor  at  the  hands  of  a  European  of  mature  age 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  Japanese  child  in  two 
years.  Such  children  have  never  come  within 
the  sphere  of  our  observation,  or  of  M.  Daut¬ 
remer’s  either.  We  repeat,  and  M.  Dautrenier 
himself,  on  reflection,  will  be  obliged  to  bear 
us  out,  that  the  ideographic  system  takes  six 
years  out  of  the  intellectual  life  of  every  Japa¬ 
nese.  Our  correspondent’s  appeal  is  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese.  *He  tells  them  that 
by  abandoning  the  ideographs  they  will^dena- 
tionalize  themselves,  forget  their  unique  his¬ 
tory,  and  lose  everything  that  remains  of  their 
past.  There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Irishman 
who,  though  otherwise  of  civilized  tendencies, 
persisted  in  sleeping  with  a  pig,  out  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  had  affected 
the  society  of  that  quadruped.  That  was  the 
Irishman’s  way  of  thinking.  His  filial  tender¬ 
ness  exhibited  itself  in  a  form  about  as  rational 
as  the  phantasy  that  Japanese  history  cannot 
be  written  or  Japanese  traditions  transmitted 
otherwise  than  ideographically.  Does  M. 
Dautremer  think  that  Japan’s  civilization  has 
its  roots  in  the  ideograph,  and  that  the  heroes 
he  admires  would  have  been  smaller  men  had 
they  used  an  alphabet  instead  of  hieroglyphics  7 
— Japan  Mail. 

Truncheon  and  Mask.— The  professors  of 
the  modern  development  of  the  science  of 
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murdro-burglary  have  already  commenced  their 
summer  season.  A  conversasione  of  a  highly 
successful  character  was  held  by  some  of  them 
on  Tuesday  morning  last,  at  No.  37  Kensing* 
ton  Park  Gardens  and  the  adjoining  houses. 
Police-constable  Davis,  136  X,  discovering  that 
a  party  was  being  held,  had  the  courage  to 
present  himself  without  waiting  for  the  formal¬ 
ity  of  an  invitation.  Whether  on  this  account, 
or  because  he  neglected  to  provide  himself 
with  a  domino  and  mask  —  for  the  festivity 
seems  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  bal 
masqut — one  of  the  revelers  promptly  resented 
Davis’s  intrusion,  his  resentment  taking  the 
form  of  firing  four  shots  at  him  with  a  revolver, 
without  which  no  murdro- burglar's  arsenal  is 
complete.  They  all  bit  him,  but  only  one  inflict¬ 
ed  a  wound,  and  that  was  only  a  flesh  wound 
in  the  neck.  The  “  masks”  then  ”  attempted  to 
make  their  escape,”  and  the  wounded  police¬ 
man,  with  the  gallantry  inseparable  from  per¬ 
sons  in  search  of  adventure  at  entertainments 
of  this  species,  “  pursued.”  The  consequence 
was  that  the  gentle  fugitives,  exasperated  by 
the  assiduity  of  the  unarmed  man's  attentions, 
beat  him  on  the  head  with  a  "  jemmy”  until  he 
became  insensible.  Meanwhile  another  '*  Po¬ 
liceman  X,”  who  had  noted  from  below  the 
familiar  sounds  of  dissipation,  was  endeavoring 
to  come  up  a  ladder  to  his  comrade’s  assist¬ 
ance.  Davis  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  it  was 
easy  for  the  *'  masks”  to  agitate  the  top  of  the 
ladder  until  they  had  shaken  off  Prettyjohn,  the 
second  unbidden  guest,  and  make  good  their 
escape  before  the  latter  could  summon  assist¬ 
ance.  If  Davis  bad  been  armed,  as  be  ought 
to  have  been,  with  a  revolver,  it  is  most  un¬ 
likely  that  the  intending  murderer  who  shot 
him  would  have  fired  at  him,  and  most  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  hit  him  if  he  had.  That 
Davis's  assailant  failed  in  his  endeavor  to  add 
the  guilt  of  a  murderer  to  that  of  a  thief  is  the 
merest  accident.  Every  engagement  such  as 
that  of  Tuesday,  while  it  must  dishearten,  if 
anything  can,  the  combatants  on  our  side,  gives 
direct  encouragement  to  the  other  side,  and 
furnishes  a  fresh  incitement  to  recruits  to  join 
the  forces  of  disorder.  As  to  the  treatment  of 
armed  burglars  when  by  good  luck  they  are 
caught,  there  ought  to  be  no  dispute.  Provi¬ 
sion  ought  to  be  made  by  statute  empowering 
judges,  whenever  any  burglar  is  taken  with 
firearms  about  bis  person,  whether  he  has  used 
them  or  not,  to  supplement  his  punishment 
with  a  flogging.  His  moral  guilt  is  the  same 
whether  he  misses,  wounds,  or  kills.  For  our 


own  part,  we  see  no  reason  why,  in  this  matter 
of  shooting  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  law¬ 
ful  arrest,  bis  legal  guilt  should  not  also  be  the 
same. — Saturday  Rtvirw. 

The  Peacock’s  Throne  at  Delhi. — India 
has  been  the  place,  no  doubt,  where  diamonds 
have  exhibited  their  most  glowing  splendors. 
That  was  a  singular  and  wild  fancy  of  Aurung- 
zebe  when,  in  1658,  he  deposed  his  father, 
the  Shah  Jehan,  and  usurped  his  throne.  He 
caused  to  be  constructed  the  famous  Takht-i- 
Tafis,  or  Peacock  Throne,  representing,  by 
appropriate  jewels,  a  peacock,  its  head  over¬ 
looking,  its  tail  overshadowing,  the  person  of 
the  emperor  when  sitting  on  the  throne.  The 
natural  colors  of  the  bird  were  represented  by 
the  rarest  and  most  gorgeous  stones  of  the 
Eastern  world,  and  the  eyes  of  the  bird  were 
supplied  by  the  two  celebrated  diamonds,  the 
Koh-i  nur,  or  the  Mountain  of  Light,  and  the 
Koh-i-tur,  the  Mountain  of  Sinai.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  put  up  this  very  pretty  piece  of 
machinery  called  himself  Aurungzebe — that  is, 
the  ornament  of  the  throne  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  occupied  it  until  he  was  ei^*'ty-seven 
years  of  age,  when,  by-and-by,  after  the  reign 
of  several  successors,  the  Peacock  throne  was 
broken  up  and  all  its  splendor  scattered. 
When  Nadir  Shah  t)foke  up  the  Peacock 
Throne,  the  Koh-i-nur  was  missing,  and  all 
his  efforts  to  obtain  it  were  baffled.  At  last  a 
woman  of  the  harem  betrayed  the  secret,  in¬ 
forming  Nadir  that  the  vanquished  emperor 
wore  it  concealed  in  his  turban.  Nadir  had 
recourse  to  a  very  clever  trick  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  prize.  He  had  seized  already  on 
the  bulk  of  the  Delhi  treasures  and  had  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  the  poor  deposed  Mogul 
Emperor,  with  whom  he  could  not  very  well, 
therefore,  get  up  another  quarrel,  so  he  availed 
himself  of  a  time  honored  custom  seldom 
omitted  by  princes  of  equal  rank  on  State  oc¬ 
casions  a  few  days  after.  Upon  a  great  cere¬ 
mony  held  at  Delhi.  Nadir  proposed  that  he 
and  the  Emperor  should  exchange  turbans  in 
token  of  good  faith  !  The  Emperor,  astonish¬ 
ed,  was  taken  aback.  He  had  no  time  for  re¬ 
flection.  Checkmated,  be  was  compelled  to 
comply  with  the  insidious  request.  Nadir’s 
turban  was  glittering  with  gems,  but  it  was 
only  itself  a  plain  sheepskin  head-gear.  The 
Emperor,  however,  displayed  neither  chagrin 
nor  surprise ;  his  indifference  was  so  great 
that  Nadir  supposed  he  had  been  deceived, 
but,  withdrawing  to  his  tent,  he  unfolded  the 
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turban,  and  gazing  upon  the  long-coveted 
stone,  he  exclaimed,  “  Koh-i-nur  !’*  (the  ( 
Mountain  of  Light  !)  When  the  Punjaub  was 
annexed  in  1849,  and  the  East  India  Company 
took  possession  of  the  Lahore  Treasury  in  part 
payment  of  the  debt  due  by  the  Lahore  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Koh-i- 
nur  should  be  presented  to  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  happened  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  incidents  and  the  last  little  romance  in 
connection  with  its  history.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  East  India  Board  the  priceless  diamond 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  illustrious 
John  (afterwards  Lord)  Lawrence.  He  re¬ 
ceived  it,  dropped  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  thought  no  more  about  it.  He  went  home, 
changed  his  clothes  for  dinner,  and  threw  the 
waistcoat  aside.  Some  time  after  a  message 
came  from  the  Queen  to  the  Governor- General, 
Lord  Dalhousie,  ordering  the  jewel  to  be  at 
once  transmitted  to  her.  Lawrence  said  at 
the  Board  to  his  brother  Henry— his  brother- 
in-arms  also  in  the  greatness  of  Indian  con¬ 
quest — “  Well,  send  it  at  once.”  ”  Why,  you 
have  it,”  said  Henry.  Lawrence  used  after¬ 
wards  to  say  how  terror-stricken  he  was  at  his 
own  carelessness,  and  how  he  muttered  to 
himself,  ”  This  is  the  worst  trouble  I  ever  got 
into.”  This  mighty  chieftain,  whose eagie  eye 
and  iron  hand  were  equal  to  the  largest  and 
smallest  interests,  and  who  saved  for  us  our 
Indian  Empire,  had  treated  the  famous 
diamond  with  disrespect !  However,  it  was 
found  where  he  had  put  it,  and  the  delightful 
biographer  of  Lawrence  says  :  ”  Never,  I  feel 
sure,  whether  flashing  in  the  diadem  of  Turk 
or  Mogul,  or  the  uplifted  sword  of  Persian. 
Afghan,  or  Sikh  conqueror,  did  it  pass  through 
so  strange  a  crisis  or  run  a  greater  risk  of 
being  lost  forever  than  when  it  lay  forgotten 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket  of  John  Lawrence.” 
The  Koh-i-nur  is  now  preserved  in  Windsor 
Castle,  but  a  model  of  the  gem  is  kept  in  the 
Jewel  Room  of  the  Tower  of  London. — Leisure 
Hour. 

A  Tragic  Tai.e. — Ercole  Strozzi  was  a  poet 
of  the  famous  Florentine  house,  living  in  exile 
at  the  Court  of  Alfonso  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
The  Latin  verses  he  composed  in  honor  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  then  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  won 
him  the  applause  of  Italy.  They  may  still  be 
read  with  pleasure.  He  passed,  moreover, 
for  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time, 
dressed  splendidly,  and  enjoyed  the  favors  of 
many  gentle  ladies.  His  heart,  at  last,  was 


permanently  engaged  to  Barbara,  a  daughter 
of  the  noble  Torelli  family,  and  widow  of 
Ercole  Bentivoglio.  She  returned  his  affec¬ 
tion,  and  they  were  married  on  May  39,  1508. 
Thirteen  days  after  this  event  Ercole  Strozzi 
was  found  at  daybreak,  dead,  wrapped  in  his 
mantle,  near  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  in 
Ferrara.  His  throat  had  been  cut,  and  his 
body  was  pierced  with  twenty-two  wounds. 
Locks  of  his  beautiful  long  wavy  hair,  torn 
from  the  head,  lay  on  the  street  around  him. 
No  inquiry  was  made  into  the  murder.  The 
duke,  usually  so  rigid  in  his  justice,  offered  no 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of 
this  crime.  It  was,  in  truth,  Alfonso  d’Este 
who  had  instigated  the  assassination.  He 
cared  for  Barbara  Torelli,  and  the  courtier- 
poet,  who  had  presumed  to  marry  her,  paid 
the  penalty  by  a  tragic  death.  Rumor  laid 
the  blame  of  the  deed  upon  Mesino  del 
Forno,  the  duke’s  bravo.  But  only  one 
voice  was  raised  against  the  tyrant.  That  was 
the  voice  of  Barbara,  who,  in  the  sonnet  I  am 
going  to  translate,  hinted  in  covert  phrases  at 
the  powerful  author  of  her  misery.  Giosu^ 
Carducci,  the  foremost  living  poet  of  Italy, 
says  rightly  that  this  sonnet  ranks  among  the 
very  few  fine  poems  written  by  Italian  women. 

BARBARA  TORELLI'S  LAMENT  FOR  HER- 
HUSBAND  ERCOLE  STROZZI. 
u(  MuRDSRBD  at  FcRflARA  BY  THE  OrdBR  OF  DuKB 
Alfonso  I. 

Exiinsuished  is  Love’s  torch,  broken  his  bow. 

His  arrows,  quiver,  and  all  empery. 

Now  that  fierce  Death  hath  felled  the  forest  tree 
Under  whose  shade  I  slept,  nor  dreamed  of  woe. 

Ah,  wherefore  may  not  1,  I  also,  go 

Down  to  that  narrow  tomb  where  destiny 
Hath  laid  my  lord,  whom  scarce  ten  days  and  three 
Love  bound  in  holiest  chains  before  this  blow  ? 

I’d  fain-with  my  heart’s  fire  that  frosty  chill 

Loosen,  and  with  these  tears  moisten  his  clay. 
Stirring  to  quick  new  life  that  dust  so  cold  : 

And  afterwards  I'd  fain,  dauntless  and  bold. 
Show  him  to  One  who  broke  Love’s  band,  and  say — 
“  Such  power  hath  Love  I  Monster,  thou  could’st  but 
kill !  ” 

—  Time. 

Telpherage. — A  most  interesting  ceremony 
took  place  recently  when  the  first  telpher¬ 
age  line  was  formerly  opened  at  Glynde. 
This  line  has  been  constructed  for  the  New- 
haven  Cement  Company,  and  is  employed  for 
conveying  gait  clay  from  the  place  where  it  is 
found  to  the  Glynde  railway  station,  where  it  is 
transferred  to  the  railway  trucks.  The  system 
to  which  the  name  of  telpherage  has  been 
given  may  be  best  described  as  one  by  which 
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goods  may  be  sent  in  an  almost  continuous 
stream  along  a  single  overhead  rope  or  rail  by 
the  aid  of  electricity.  This  new  method  of 
transport  is  due  to  the  invention  of  the  late 
Professor  Fleeming  Jenkiti,  and  has  been 
brought  to  completion  with  the  aid  of  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Ayrton,  who  have  very  ably  fur¬ 
thered  his  designs.  The  work  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  telpher  line  has  been  gone 
about  by  all  those  concerned  in  it  in  most 
thorough  fashion,  and  has  been  successfully  ac¬ 
complished,  with  the  result  that  on  Saturday  last 
a  perfect  practical  illustration  of  the  working 
of  the  line  could  be  afforded.  The  Glynde 
telpher  line  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  up  and  a  down  line  of  steel  rods,  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  suspended 
In  spans  of  sixty-six  feet  on  wooden  posts. 
Where  curves  are  necessary  bulb  iron  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  steel  rods,  and  each  span  has 
several  intermediate  supports.  The  alternate 
sections  of  each  side  of  the  line  are  insulated, 
and  the  insulated  sections  are  joined  by  cross¬ 
over  pieces  at  the  posts,  as  are  also  the  unused 
sections.  The  tine  may  be  worked  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  block  system.  The  Glynde  line  has  a 
modified  block,  worked  by  hand.  In  the  case  of 
the  automatic  block  an  idle  section  is  used.  One 
section  of  the  cross-over  system  is  cut  out,  and 
as  this  is  done  when  no  train  is  on  the  line 
no  flash  occurs.  The  locomotive  employed  is 
named  the  Tandem,  and  is  carried  on  two 
wheels  coupled  and  driven  by  a  pitch  chain. 
The  grip  is  obtained  by  iudia-rubber  tires. 
The  governor  employed  lor  controlling  speed 
and  power  is  a  charming  contrivance.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pair  of  weights  so  arranged  that  they 
are  in  unstable  equilibrium  at  the  critical 
speeds.  At  a  certain  number  of  revolutions 
the  weights  fly  out.  breaking  contact,  afttl  do 
not  return  until  the  speed  has  fallen.  When 
the  circuit  is  broken  a  flash  occurs,  which  is 
prevented  from  doing  any  injury  by  a  carbon 
rod  which  is  provided  as  a  secondary  contact, 
and  which  is  very  slowly  consumed.  By  this 
means,  also,  the  power  is  perfectly  regulated, 
the  current  being  full  on  in  mounting  a  steep 
incline,  and  completely  cut  off  in  descending 
gradients,  and  so  supplied  on  levels  that  no 
waste  takes  place  from  shunts  or  interposed 
resistances.  The  tension  on  the  line  is  regu¬ 
lated  and  compensation  for  changes  of  temper¬ 
ature  is  afforded  by  a.system  of  straining-posts, 
of  which  there  are  four  to  a  mile.  The  trains 
are  so  arranged  that  their  weight  is  evenly 
distributed  over  one  or  two  spans  of  the  line, 


as  the  case  may  be.  Hence  there  is  no  loss 
occasioned  by  the  sag  of  the  line,  one  truck 
descending  the  catenary  while  another  ascends. 
The  trucks  are  equidistant  from  each  other, 
and  are  connected  by  wooden  bars.  Tipping 
trucks,  technically  known  as  “skeps,"  are 
employed.  The  trucks  run  on,  or  rather  under, 
two  wheels,  from  which  they  are  suspended. 
The  line  is  easily  and  cheaply  constructed,  and 
can  be  used  as  u  source  of  power  at  any  point 
throughout  its  length.  It  seems  to  us  that  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  over  rocky  or  marshy 
ground,  and  in  places  where  very  steep  gradi¬ 
ents  cannot  be  avoided,  the  future  of  the  tel¬ 
pherage  system  is  assured. — Saturday  Review. 

In  Paraguay. — Cleanliness  is  the  rule  in 
Paraguay,  and  it  extends  to  every  thing — dwell¬ 
ings,  furniture,  clothes,  and  person— nor  arc 
the  poorer  classes  in  this  respect  a  whit  be¬ 
hind  the  richer.  Above  all,  the  white  sacques 
and  mantillas  of  the  women  and  the  lace-fringed 
shirts  and  drawers  of  the  men  are  scrupulously 
clean  ;  nor  is  any  one  article  in  greater  demand, 
though  fortunately  with  proportional  supply, 
throughout  the  country  than  soap.  Each  house 
has  behind  it  a  garden,  small  or  large  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  which  flowers  are  sedulously 
cultivated  ;  they  are  a  decoration  that  a  Para¬ 
guayan  girl  or  woman  is  rarely  without,  and 
one  that  becomes  the  wearer  well.  Without 
pretensions  to  what  is  called  classical  or, 
ethnologically  taken,  Aryan  beauty,  the  female 
type  here  is  very  rarely  plain,  generally  pret¬ 
ty,  often  handsome,  occasionally  bewitching. 
Dark  eyes,  long,  wavy,  dark  hair,  and  a  bru¬ 
nette  complexion  most  prevail ;  but  a  blonde 
type,  with  blue  eyes  and  gulden  curls,  indica¬ 
tive  of  Basque  descent,  is  by  no  means  rare. 
Hands  and  feet  are,  almost  universally,  deli¬ 
cate  and  small  ;  the  general  form,  at  least  till 
frequent  maternity  has  sacrificed  beauty  to  use¬ 
fulness,  simply  perfect.  As  to  the  dispositions 
that  dwell  in  so  excellent  an  outside,  they  are 
worthy  of  it,  and  Shakespeare’s”  Is  she  kind 
as  she  is  fair?"  might  here  find  unhesitating 
answer  in  the  affirmation  that  follows,  ”  Beauty 
dwells  with  kindness."  A  brighter,  kinder, 
truer,  more  affectionate,  more  devotedly  faith¬ 
ful  girl  than  the  Paraguayan  exists  nowhere. 
Alas,  that  the  wretched  experiences  of  but  a  few 
years  since  should  have  also  proved,  in  bitter 
earnest,  that  no  braver,  no  more  enduring,  no 
more  self-sacrificing  wife  or  mother  than  the 
Paraguayan  is  to  be  found  either.— //arwiV/aw’/ 
Magatime. 
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Be  Warned 

In  time.  Kidney  diseaflci  may  be  prevented 
t  y  purifying,  renewing,  and  invigorating 
the  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  When, 
through  debility,  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
is  perverted,  these  organs  rob  the  blood  of 
its  needed  constituent,  albumen,  which  is 
passed  off  in  the  urine,  while  worn  out 
matter,  which  they  should  carry  off  from 
the  blood,  is  allowed  to  remain.  By  the 
use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  kidneys 
are  restored  to  proper  action,  and  Albu¬ 
minuria,  or 

Bright’s  Disease 

Is  prevented.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  also 
prevents  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and 
other  disorders  of  these  organs.  Mrs.  Jas. 
W.  Weld,  Forest  Hill  st.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Muss.,  writes:  “I  have  had  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  diseases,  but  my  greatest  trouble 
has  been  with  my  kidneys.  Four  bottles 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  made  me  feel  like 
a  new  person;  as  well  and  strong  as 
ever.”  W.  M.  McDonald,  40  Summer  st., 
Boston,  Mass.,  bad  been  troubled  for  years 
with  Kidney  Complaint.  By  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsi^wrilla,  he  not  only 

Prevented 

the  disease  from  a.«8uming  a  fatal  form, 
but  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  John 
McLellan,  cor.  Bridge  and  Third  sts., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  writes :  “For  several  years 
I  suffered  from  Dyspepsia  and  Kidney 
Complaint,  tho  latter  being  so  severe  at 
times  that  I  could  scarcely  attend  to  my 
work.  My  appetite  was  poor,  and  I  was 
much  emaciated ;  but  by  using 

AYER’S  _ 

Sarsaparilla 

my  rppetite  and  digestion  improved,  and 
lay  health  has  been  perfectly  restored.” 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Price  $t ;  Six  bottles,  $6. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  k  Co.,  LowoO, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


INDIGESTION 

To  strengthen  the  stomach,  create  an 
appetite,  and  remove  the  horrible  depres¬ 
sion  and  despondency  which  result  from 
Indigestion,  there  is  nothing  so  effective 
as  Ayer’s  Pills.  These  Pills  contain  no 
calomel  or  other  poisonous  drug,  act 
directly  on  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
orgaas,  and  restore  health  and  strength  to 
tho  entire  system.  T.  P.  Bonner,  Chester. 
Pa.,  writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills 
for  the  past  30  years,  and  am  satisfied 
I  should  not  have  been  alive  to-day.  If  it 
bad  not  been  for  them.  They 

Cured 

me  of  Dyspepsia  when  all  other  remedies 
failed,  and  their  occasional  use  has  kept 
me  in  a  healthy  condition  ever  since.” 
L.  N.  Smith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “I 
liave  used  Ayer’s  Pills,  for  Liver  troubles 
and  Indigestion,  a  good  many  years,  and 
have  always  found  them  prompt  and 
efficient  in  their  action.”  Bichard  Norris, 
Lynn,  Ma.ss.,  writes:  “After  much  suffer- 
ing,  I  have  been  cured  of  Dyspepsia  and 
Liver  troubles 

By  Using 

Ayer’s  Pills.  They  have  done  me  more 
good  than  any  other  medicine  I  have  ever 
taken.”  John  Burdett,  Troy,  Iowa, 
writes :  “  For  nearly  two  years  my  life 
was  rendered  miserable  by  the  horrors  of 
Dyspepsia.  Medical  treatment  afforded 
me  only  temporary  relief,  and  I  became 
reduced  in  flesh,  and  very  much  debili¬ 
tated.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been 
similarly  afflicted,  advised  me  to  try 
Ayer’s  Pills.  I  did  so,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  My  food  soon  ceased  to 
’  distress  me,  my  appetite  returned,  and  I 
became  as  strong  and  well  as  ever.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

FKEPARED  BT 

DB.  3.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lovell,  Kms. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Il 
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WOImFE'S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS, 

A»  a  general  beverage  and  neceaeary  cor¬ 
rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as 
Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  cdher  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE*S  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  Haimed  for  it. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DEUGGISTS  AND  GEOOEES. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE^S  SON  &  CO., 

9  BeaTer  Street,  New  York. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE. 

A  case  which  resembles  Qeaeral  Grant’s  condition.  The  wonderful  cure  of  Mrs.  Comer, 
of  Tronpe  Co.,  Ga. 

La  GaASaa,  Ga.,  May  litb  188B.  to  •««  whether  I  wm  alire  or  not,  and  at  one  time  all 

Some  ten  years  aito  I  had  a  scrofaloas  tore  on  my  decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re- 

risht  hand  which  gave  me  great  trooble.  It  was  treat-  ported  all  over  the  country.  Such  aaa  my  wretched 
eo  and  aeemingly  disappeared  Some  years  after  an  eed  helpless  condition  the  first  of  last  October  (1884), 
ulcer  made  Its  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  This,  tmo,  when  my  fiienda  commenced  giving  me  Swift's  Spe- 

nnder  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  np  and  1  sup-  clfic.  It  was  the  only  atraw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 

posed  1  was  well  I  found,  however.  It  bM  only  been  sinking  heart.  I  was  ao  feeble  that  I  could  not  take  It 

driven  into  the  system  by  the  use  of  potash  and  mer-  according  to  directions  bnt  they  gave  it  to  me  as  best 

cury,  and  In  March,  1888,  It  broke  out  in  my  throat  and  ‘bey  could.  In  leas  than  a  month  the  eating  pUces 

oenoentrated  in  what  some  of  the  doctors  denominated  stopped  and  healing  eommeaced,  and  the  fearful  aper- 

(^ccr.  1  was  placed  under  tr^tment  for  this  disease.  i®  “7  cheek  naa  been  clo^  and  firmly  knitted 

Some  six  or  seven  of  the  best  phj  slcians  in  the  country  together.  A  process  of  a  new  under  lip  Is  progressing 
tuid  me  iiflervnt  tlmM  airaer  thetrebug#,  M&OQg  nnely  ud  tb6  tongue  whlcli  wm  nlmo«t  dettroyod,  if 
them  three  specialisU  in  this  line,  but  one  after  another  being  recovered,  and  it  seems  that  nature  is  supplying 

would  exhaust  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew  »  "►w  tongue.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  friends  eu 

worse  continually.  The  cancer  had  eaten  through  my  readily  understand  me,  and  I  can  eat  solid  food  again 
cheek,  destroying  the  roof  of  my  month  and  upper  lip,  ®>>d  am  able  to  walk  about  wherever  1  please  without 
then  atucked  my  tongue  and  palate  and  lower  lip,  de-  ‘be  aaslsUnce  of  any  one.  and  have  gained  fifty  n^nds 
rtroylng  the  palate  and  under  lip  entirely  and  half  my  besb.  All  this  under  the  blessii^  of  a  MercifnI  Heav- 
tongue,  eating  out  to  the  top  of  my  left  cheek  bone,  Father  Is  due  to  Swift’s  Specific  I  am  a  wonder 

and  np  to  th^eft  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robust  woman  ■‘®<>  •  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 

of  180  pounds,  1  was  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin  known  my  intense  snllerings  and  have  visited  me  In 

and  bones,  almost  unable  to  turn  myself  in  bed.  I  my  afflictfons.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 

could  not  eat  any  solid  food,  bnt  subsisted  on  liquids,  mtitnde  is  none  the  leas  devout,  and  I  am  confident 

and  my  tongue  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk.  ibst  ■  perfect  recovery  is  now  in  sight.  If  any  doubt 

The  anguish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  snllerings  of  ‘bese  facts  I  would  refer  them  to  Hon.  John  H.  Tay- 

body  which  1  experienced  never  can  be  revealed.  bir.  State  Senator,  of  this  dUtrict,  who  Is  my  neighbor. 
Given  np  by  physicians  to  die.  with  no  hope  of  recov-  ***<1 1®  T.  8.  Bradfield  of  1*  Grange.  Ga.,  or  to  any 
ery  upon  the  part  of  friends  who  sat  around  my  bedside  other  persons  llvlne  in  sooth  part  of  Tronpe  County, 
expecting;  ever  moment  to  be  my  last;  in  fact,  my  hns-  I  most  cheerfiuly  and  gratefully  subscribe  myself, 

band  w^d  place  bis  hand  on  me  every  now  and  then  Mrs.  MART  L.  COM^. 

Treatise  on  Blood  and  Skin  DIaeasee  mailed  Free.  Call  on  onr  Fhyelclan,  No.  15T 
W.  SSd  St.«  N.  k.  Conanltatlon  firee. 

ECZEMA! 

My  wife  has  been  sorely  afflicted  with  Rcsema  or  off  In  an  impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pure 

Salt  Rheum  from  inCtney.  we  tried  evm  known  rem-  salt.  She  is  now  taking  the  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap- 

edy,  bnt  to  no  avail.  She  was  also  alKIcted  with  a  pearance  of  the  disease  is  gone,  and  her  fiesh  is  soft  and 
periodical  nervous  headache,  sometimes  followed  by  white  as  a  child's.  Her  beadMhes  have  disappeared 
an  Intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden  and  she  enloys  the  only  good  beallh  she  has  known  in 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  3.  8.  8.  She  com-  40  years.  Ho  wonder  she  deems  every  bottle  of  8. 8. 8. 

menced  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  the  Is  worth  a  thousand  times  its  weigiit  In  gold, 

inflammation  disappeared,  and  sore  spots  dried  np  and  JOHN  F.  BRADLKY,  44  Griswold  St. 

turned  white  and  scaly,  and  finally  sue  brushed  them  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  16th,  1886. 


TEE  SWIPT  SPECIfIC  COMFAHY, 


DRAWER  3,  ATLANTA,  QA. ; 

WEST  TWENTY-T%RD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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[CASHMERE  BOUQUET 
^  PERFUME  J 


>i|ASK  WIRS  ?}  y  ST 

fsnryws* 

wiAout  a  spnn)(lin|.  sofo  speaks  of  some  Jehcate 
perfume  no  lady's  foilef  is  complefe. 

Colgate  8c  Cos  Cashmere  BouquetVHiime  is  one 
oflKe  sweeiest.  most  lashn|  and  satisfactory  of  all. 

Observe  the  name  and  trade  mark  of 
Colgate  &  Co.  on  each  bottle  vnhich  assure 
purchasers  of  Superior  and  Uniform  quality. 


T»  BEST  THING  KNOWN 

WASHING^BLEACHINQ 

II  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COID  WATER. 

BATKS  LABOR,  TIMB  »nd  SOAP  AM AS> 
IMGLiT,  and  glTea  oniTersal  aatlMactloa. 
Bo  family,  rich  or  poor  ahonld  be  iritbout  It, 
Sold  by  Grooera.  BEWABKof  imitatloaa 
well  deaijcnod  to  nislead.  PBABUBB  la  tlio 
OKLT  SAFB  labor-aaTlng  eomponnd,  and 
•Iwaya  beara  the  abore  aymbnl,  and  name  of 
JAMES  PTLM,  KXtT  YORK. 


JOSEPH  f^LUm^ 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1873. 
The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World, 


Conveniently  Situated.  Delightfully  Surrounded.  Grand  in  the  Exterior.  Elegant 
in  the  Interior.  All  Modem  Conveniences. 

W.  TRACY  EUSTIS,  Manager. 


THE  TRUE  ODOR  OF  THE  VIOLET 

I  Imparted  to  Note  Pap<‘r,  Lacea  and  tUndkrrrhlefa.  by 

I  Maasey’,  Florrnllnr  \  lolrl  OrrU  I'uader.  In 
packet*,  S5e.  and  iOv-  each.— Cabw'BLL.  Mamet  A  Co  , 
ns  Mb  Are  ,  and  1121  Broadway,  N.  Y..  and  Newtmrt.  It.  I  - 

nnni  II  rt  The  most  beautiful  and  finest  toned 

I  I  U  I  11  W  \  ****  ****<i-  Lmprkn.tmty  P*y- 

I  I  II  |l  11  la  \mtnt.  Send  for  catalogue.  AAlreas, 

U  1 1  Unil  U^UTir&iiaaaFUa9  0a.,Teik,ra. 

II  in  rKlM^PHOVKD  BOOT  BKKR. 
U  1 1/  ll' V'  Package,  25  ria.  Bakes  5  ftallun*  ot 
llllljlyii  a  dellcionn,  sparkling  and  wholesome 
*****■■' *^  bewemge,  &>ld  by  all  druggiats.  or 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  rents.  C.  K.  HIRKS, 
48  N.  Del.  Are.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DlllinillP  BOOKS.  Send  lOe.  for  8S-p.  III.  Cata 
DUILUInU  W.  T.  COBSTOCK.e  ArtorPl.,  N.  Y. 

GATE  CITY  STONE  FILTER. 

«AlmnlMt  RMtsnd  “  Tlir  Ne  Plus  I  1- 


‘‘Slnmlest.  Bet  and  C3 
only  rertect  Kilter.” 

B.W.  Lambeth,  PhlU  X - ^ 

“  It  makesoor  mod-  ^ 
dy  tlrer  water  clear,  1  GATE  CiTyl 
pure  and  sweet  as  I 

mountain  spring  wa-  |^^  rUEs 
ter.  O.W.  Stewart, 

Att^  St.  Loals. 

“Best  niter  In  the 
world.”  Juaeph  , 

Jonas,  B.  D.,  Kew  ^ 

Orleans.  \ 


tia  of  Kllleta.”  Coy¬ 
er  Staaiuuic  Oo., 
Boston. 

”  It  Is  simply  per¬ 
fect.  Pnif.  J.  A. 
Orsy,  Atlanta. 

"A  perfect  Knter." 
L.  Suauas  *  bona, 
BewYork. 

Arcld  Cbolera.Bi- 
larla,  BrUthts  DiMasr 
Typhoid  and  Scarlet 


Linesn*  r.  erMSS  AjinHwiwu  oowir, 

fesy*  r&’sKKt 


the  oamers  bars  op¬ 
ened  aptoot  In  New 
York. 


ThasaniKo  to  Cots  OUw  Stone 
mter  Co  .  14  Boot 
Itok  A ,  Bom  lork 
LOowg  nogj  torpriotUn. 
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BOSTON’S  PALATIAL  HOTEL 


IfeaaaByiagjiliiauB 


Cl 


□icoini. 


Sty 


'/C 


-Hica.s.^.5K 


C'onimonwealth  Avenue  and  Dartmouth  Street. 


IN  EVERT  RESPECT  FIRST  CLASS. 


IT  IS  THOROUGHLY  FIREPROOF 


PUBLISHEK’S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  GEORGIA  WILLOW  FARM. 

A  flying  trip  yesterday  to  the  osier  willow 
farm  of  1.  C.  Plant,  a  mile  below  the  city,  pre¬ 
sented  a  surprise.  In  a  building  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  were  a  number  of  negro  women  and  boys  at 
work  stripping  the  bark  and  leaves  from  the 
willow  switches.  This  is  the  first  cutting  of  the 
crop  of  two  years’  growth,  and  the  yield  will  be 
two  or  three  tons.  These  switches  are  from 
four  to  seven  feet  long,  and  are  cut  and  placed 
in  bundles  like  sheaves  of  wheat.  They  are 
then  taken  to  the  stripping  building  and  placed 
in  a  vat  filled  with  water.  The  large  ends  are 
then  placed  in  a  peculiar  little  machine,  which 
loosens  the  bark  for  a  couple  of  inches.  Pass¬ 
ing  along  on  the  uble  they  are  placed  one  by 
one  in  the  strippers,  a  little  machine,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Plant,  and  with  a  pair  of  pliers  are 
pulled  through  with  one  jerk.  This  process 
ukes  off  all  the  bark  and  leaves.  The  switches 
are  then  wiped  off  with  a  woolen  cloth  by  pass¬ 
ing  them  through  the  hand.  They  are  then 
bundled  and  laid  away  to  dry.  The  little  con¬ 
trivance  used  for  stripping  performs  its  work 
admirably.  Mr.  Plant  sent  to  Switzerland  and 
the  willow  farms  in  the  North  and  West  for 
machines,  but  all  were  crude  and  worked  un¬ 
satisfactorily.  He  set  about  and  soon  made  one 
for  the  purpose  which  does  its  work  rapidly  and 
effectually.  All  the  leaves  and  bark  are  dried 
and  baled,  and  command  a  price  of  25  cents 
per  pound.  They  are  used  for  a  certain  kind 
of  medicine.  Mr.  Plant  has  400,000  willows 
now  growing  on  his  farm.  He  has  within  the 
past  week  set  out  80,000,  and  they  are  growing 
finely.  He  will  set  out  his  entire  levee  with 
them,  and  will  then  have  60  acres  in  willows 
alone.  A  ton  to  the  acre  is  the  average  yield, 
and  the  willows,  when  shipped  dried,  coirmand 
$200  per  ton  in  a  dozen  markets.  In  three  years 
all  he  has  set  out  now  will  be  high  enough  to 
cut.  The  willow  farm  is  a  success  throughout, 
and  Col.  E.  C.  Grier,  who  a  as  looking  at  it 
yesterday,  says  the  bark  and  leaves  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  valuable  switches,  pay  better 
than  cotton. — Mcuon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

Francis  J.  Fargus,  known  to  all  the  read¬ 
ers  of  current  fiction  by  his  pseudonym  of 
*’  Hugh  Conway,”  died  at  Monaco,  May  15,  of 


typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Fargus  was  an  auctioneer 
in  Bristol  when  his  first  story,  ”  Called  Back,” 
appeared.  Its  sale  was  enormous,  and  it  was 
scarcely  less  successful  in  the  form  of  a  drama 
on  both  the  English  and  the  American  stages. 
'*  Dark  Days,”  a  second  story,  was  not  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  sale  amounting  to  160,000  in  the  first 
fortnight  In  his  later  work  Mr.  Fargus,  while 
preserving  the  sensational  elements  of  his  first 
successes,  has  taken  much  more  pains  with  the 
literary  quality  of  his  work.  The  Christmas 
number  of  Harper's  Magatine  contained  a 
short  story  from  his  pen,  ”  A  Dead  man’s 
Face,”  and  his  latest  completed  work,  ”  Carris- 
ton’s  Gift,”  is  to  appear,  illustrated,  in  three 
numbers  of  Harper's  Batar. 

The  Victoria  Cross. — Tuesday’s  Gasette 
States  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  sig¬ 
nify  her  intention  to  confer  the  decoration  of 
the  Victoria  Cross  upon  Gunner  Albert  Smith, 
Royal  Artillery,  whose  claim  has  been  submit¬ 
ted  for  Her  Majesty’s  approval,  for  conspicu¬ 
ous  bravery  at  the  action  of  Abu  Klea,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  17  last.  When  the  enemy  charged,  the 
square  fell  back  a  short  distance,  leaving  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Guthrie,  Royal  Artillery,  with  his  gun, 
in  a  comparatively  unprotected  position.  At 
this  moment  a  native  rushed  at  Lieutenant 
Guthrie  with  a  spear,  and  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  killed  that  officer,  who  had  no 
weapon  in  his  hand  at  the  time  (being  engaged 
in  superintending  the  working  of  his  gun), 
when  Gunner  Smith  with  a  gun  handspike 
warded  off  the  thrust,  thus  giving  Lieutenant 
'  Guthrie  time  to  draw  his  sword,  and  with  a 
blow  bring  his  assailant  to  his  knees,  but  as  the 
latter  fell  he  made  a  wild  thrust  at  the  officer 
with  a  long  knife,  which  Gunner  Smith  again 
warded  off,  not,  however,  before  the  native 
had  managed  to  inflict  a  wound  in  Lieutenant 
Guthrie’s  thigh.  Before  the  Soudani  could  re¬ 
peat  the  thrust  Gunner  Smith  killed  him  with  a 
handspike,  and  thus  for  the  time  saved  the  life 
of  his  officer,  though  the  latter  unfortunately 
died  some  days  afterwards  of  his  wound. 

A  Very  Gradual  Settlement. — In  the 
Bristol  County  Court,  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  a 
money-lender  named  Clements  sued  a  butcher 
named  Ford,  residing  at  Cheddzir,  for  due 
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on  a  promissory  note,  and  it  transpired  that 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  was  130  per  cent. 
Judge  Metcalfe  held  that,  as  the  promissory 
note  was  a  written  contract,  he  was  bound  to 
give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  but  marked  his 
sense  of  the  transaction  by  ordering  payment 
at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  month.  It  was  cal¬ 
culated  that  ten  years  would  elapse  before  the 
plaintiff  would  be  reimbursed  the  amount  he 
had  to  pay  for  Court  fees. 

Artistic  Stained  Glass.— Messrs.  I.  &  R. 
Lamb,  of  this  city,  have  issued  four  very  artis¬ 
tic  hand-books  or  catalc^es  of  their  goods. 
They  cover  a  very  wide  field,  from  a  small  j 
piece  of  suined  glass  costing  $20,  to  a  magnifi-  | 
cent  memorial  window  costing  $500  or  more  ;  | 
but  whether  the  cost  is  large  or  small,  all  are 
graceful  and  artistic,  and  the  catalogues  of 
their  goods  are  in  themselves  quite  a  study  in 
art.  Besides  their  specialty  of  stained  glass, 
they  make  a  great  variety  of  goods  for  church 
and  home  use,  embroideries,  book-marks,  ban¬ 
ners,  and  church  furniture  generally.  This 
house  has  been  in  business  twenty-seven  years, 
and  they  are  the  leading  house  in  the  country 
in  their  line.  Their  store,  at  59  Carmine 
Street,  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  its  beautiful 
and  artistic  treasures. 

Why  Good  Stockings  ark  Marred  with 
Colored  Links. — Everyone  has  probably  no¬ 
ticed  that  all  good  stockings  are  marked  at  the 
top  with  colored  lines,  the  threads  of  which  the 
lines  are  formed  being  dyed  either  blue  or  red. 
The  dyes  are  not  what  are  called  “  fast"  col¬ 
ors,  but  are  “  fugitive.”  The  reason  for  the  ' 
lines  being  placed  there  by  the  manufacturer 
was  to  show  that  the  texture  of  the  material  of 
which  the  stockings  were  made  was  not  in-  I 
jured  when  the  articles  were  bleached,  the 
bleaching  being  effected  by  the  action  of  chlo-  ; 
line.  Although  this  chlorine,  when  carefully 
used,  and  when  proper  care  is  taken  that  the 
goods  are  not  exposed  too  long  to  its  influence, 
is  comparatively  harmless,  still,  if  employed  in 
excess,  it  so  destroys  the  texture  of  the  stock¬ 
ings  that  they  quickly  come  into  holes  ;  hence 
the  adoption  of  these  colored  lines,  as  before 
the  chlorine  can  injure  the  material  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  the  red  or  blue  color  of  these  lines  will  be 
removed.  For  this  cause,  any  stockings  which 
do  not  show  these  colors  are  always  sold  at  a 
lower  price  ;  but  however  low  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  sold,  for  the  reason  mentioned, 
they  are  not  cheap,  nor  is  it  advisable  to  pur¬ 
chase  them. — Household  Guide. 


Schiedam  Schnapps.— In  these  days  when 
alcoholic  liquors  are  so  largely  consumed  and 
consumers  are  so  much  in  doubt  whether  their 
systems  are  not  being  gradually  impaired  by 
adulteration,  it  is  well  that  one  at  least  of  the 
popular  beverages  of  the  period  is  reliable  as 
pure — that  is.  Wolfe’s  Aromatic  Schiedam 
Schnapps.  After  making  reasonable  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  varied  and  many  active  and 
neutralizing  virtues  it  is  said  to  possess,  it  is 
something  to  be  assured  by  physicians  and 
other  of  the  scientific  cognoscenti  that  we  have 
in  this  article  a  genuine  extract  which,  taken 
in  moderate  quantity,  and  under  ordinarily 
healthy  conditions  of  body,  affords  a  beneficial 
stimulus  to  the  animal  functions,  and  even  if 
taken  in  excess  leaves  but  a  minimum  of  the 
inevitable  evils  of  abuse.  The  fact  that  in  the 
latter  respect  it  is  incomparably  superior  to 
the  mass  of  other  liquors  of  a  like  class,  is 
attributed  to  the  entire  absence  of  fusel  oil ; 
its  palatableness,  its  tonic  properties,  and  its 
'  effect  in  increasing  the  vital  energy,  may  be 
!  traced  to  the  purity  of  its  main  constituent. 

^  It  differs  from  other  Hollpod  gin— the  produce 
of  juniper  communis — the  schnapps  being 
made  from  Italian  juniper,  which  gives  a  finer 
I  aromatic  liquor.  If  it  is  necessary  in  the  Inter- 
j  ests  of  the  public  to  denounce  the  too  common 
practice  of  manufacturing  noxious  compounds 
as  wines  and  spirits,  it  seems  only  just  to 
point  to  this  meritorious  exception. 

The  Utilization  of  the  Sun’s  Rays  for 
Heat  and  Ventilation.— Professor  Edward 
S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  has  succeeded  in  utilizing 
the  sun’s  rays  for  the  ventilation  and  to  a 
slight  extent  warming  two  buildings.  One 
was  a  hall  of  80,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  where 
a  shallow  flue  of  corrugated  iron,  about  j  feet 
in  width  and  painted  black,  was  secured  against 
the  side  of  the  building,  receiving  the  outdoor 
air  at  the  base  and  discharging  it  into  the  up¬ 
per  portion  of  the  hall.  The  whole  air  in  the 
hall  was  changed  about  once  in  eight  hours, 
and  the  mean  of  the  observations  showed  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  increased  thirty- 
one  degrees  Fahr.  in  passing  through  the  flue, 
i  As  a  matter  of  heating  the  efficiency  of  the  ap- 
j  paratus  is  calculated  to  be  45  per  cent.,  which 
I  is  certainly  in  excess  of  that  of  other  methods 
I  of  artificial  heating  in  practical  operation. — 
Engineering. 

Garibaldi’s  widow  announces  through  the 
medium  of  the  Italia  that  she  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  two  manuscripts  of  her  husband,  entitled 
“  Mille,”  and  ”  Manlio.”  Garibaldi’s  me¬ 
moirs,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Men- 
otti,  will  be  published  later  on. 
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Philadelphia  (joops  hi  /ulu  land  i 


During  the  Zulu  War,  each  Troop  Ship  which  left  England 
with  re-Inforcements,  by  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Brown  to 
his  London  representatives,  carried  a  supply  of 

FREDERICK  BROWN’S 


which  has  been  made  for  more  than  HALF  A  CENTURY 
in  Philadelphia. 

That  much  good  was  done  by  the  GINGER,  and  much 
sickness  and  suffering  avoided  by  the  TROOPS  through  its 
use,  there  can  be  no  question. 
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STAII^-TI^EADS 

HMISPLOOI^S  STONEtip  8TAI WYS 

MONOISE  „  . 


AAaU  Aa^LTr^axi^Are  T*-e« 

Tom.Y\0»^t  wKtalrodjdjea  oa,  '-? 
AadlATeoi^IjreA.t'WA.Uue  W 
IrDaMajjLSior^StA^rwAYS 
♦oUtcA'-wi  V.uw>3-  ^  ^  \  r 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  $1, 


ON  A  FIFTY  CENT 
INVESTMENT. 


JN'o  SuloaiorHsez*  \A/  lU  Zleool'^e  Xjomm 

VlxAxx  BC3  Oezxtua  ixx  OcubIx. 


TW  fcOowlBt  UW  •€  f lim  win  )M  mrM  » tfc.  vko  nbnrik*  tar  w  paper  bMVKDthii  tot* MdAtMih 4*7 

•f  Jalj.  PwltlTclr  ua  abMlatclj  ••  paatpoacBcaL 

Mtor  TMT  BUM  ••  nar  Mbwrlptloa  kMki  end  bibD  paa 
rvfiT  rlr  I  ■  wKIS  I  O  rraalarlp  tvlaa  a  taaaUi  tor  Mb  Matatlaa  tk«  Paim.  PM4  ua 
MaotmaB.  baood,  idtchal  aad  oat,  and  Mad  70a  lawdlaMp  bp  itaM  Mail  aaa  BUiberaa  Kaaclpt  ■»B<I  fbr  «bb 
of  Uu  I .  luwiBB  priiiati  t 

The  List  of  Presents  to  be  Given  to  our  Subscribers : 

]•  U.  fl.  GoT’t  9.KHO  earh...S900Q  I  SO  U.8.  Grertab’k*.  S‘iO  e»ek — SIOOO 

30  U.8.  Greeab’kB,  SlOO  each ‘ioOO  I  |00  r.  M.  Grreab'kB.  VlO  each 1000 

I  Caah  Prise — . . . .  1000  100  IJ.n.  Greeah'ka,  sS  each .  AOO 

30  U.  8.  GreeBh’ka,MOeaeh...~—  1000  |  1  Cash  Prise — . — .  SOO 


t  Otaad  Parlor  Oraaaa  1  Oraod  Ptaaaa,  1  Twoatp-taat  Sloop  Ball-Boat.  1  Eob-Bop  riftooB-toot  Caaoo,  I  Poar-Oarod 
Bow-Boat,  1  CotaoobU  Btopolo.  I  PhBtaao,  S  Top  Batgiao.  S  Blagaat  Black  8IU  Dtom  Patlarao,  1  TUlaao  Uarta.  S  Boat  Mac- 
ar  BcwIbc  Maakiaao.  I  Baa  Bltt  Parlor  Batu.  <  Plaah  Bilk  Pwlor  oaiu.  i  BUrar  Dtaaer  Baniaao.  I  Black  Walaat  MarbU 
Tap  Ckaabar  Bait,  100  Bom  BaUd  Bilrar  Taaapaaaa  (0  to  iha  let),  100  Bottd  Bilrar  Tabloapooa..  100  BoUd  BUrar  Piioort 
Bpaoaa,  NO  Bata  BUrer  Porta  (•  to  tba  aM>.  100  BHa  Bilrai^Platad  Dtaacr  Eolraa  (•  ta  tha  aat),  M>  BUrar  Brtar  Bhalta,  M  BUrar 
loaPItehara,  1,000  Pbotograph  AlbaoH  (tlaaak),  1.000  Poakat  BUrar  Pratt  Ealraa.  lAnoOaatlcBMn'i  Pockat  Ealraa.  NOea- 
tlotata'a  Hold  Vatohaa.  W  Ladiaa*  Gold  Waickaa,  00  Bapf  Valabaa,  0  BaBtaIra  Dlaaiakd  Plaaar  BIiho,  1400  BaaroMr  Art 
PortIbUoa,  MO  Ladiaa'  Gold  Loakala.  MO  Gold  Plopar  Biart.  000  Ladiaa’  Braaatplaa.  BOO  Gaat'aBoarf  Koa  art  Watob  Chalao, 
1400  Plaa  Maaatad  Gold  Toochpiaka.  000  Baaatlfal  NialM  Claaka  0.000  Gold  ‘ronthploka.  t.OOO  GoM  Paaeila,  Nt  Titotaipn, 
Brarp  aabacriber  who  daaa  aot  fo*  owa  of  tha  abora  ralaabla  priaaa  will  iwaatra  a  proacat  of  TwaMp-Bra  Caata  la  eaak. 
BataOtaber,  erarp  oaa  wka  OBhaortbaa  tar  alx  atoatba  win  laaalra  aar  alapaat  illaatralad  papar  tar  tax  taoalha  aad  aaa  BaaclpO 
load  Oar  aaa  of  tha  abora  Prawata  raaflad  baa  00  oaala  la  aaah  la  Oaa  Thaaaaad  Bellara  la  Caab.  Oar  papar  kaa  bow 
a  baaa  Ode  cirealattoa  of  IM.OOO  aahaerlbara.  Bar  baaa  ataabllahad  taght  paara.  AD  of  tha  abora  praaaala  «U1  ba  awardad 
Jalp  OOth,  Ih  a  ftUr  aad  Uapartlal  aaaaar.  A  fail  Uat  of  tha  award  wTu  ba  fbralahad  aabaartbara  traa. 


I  A  ^3  IPa  wtDaaMrpoar  aaataaa  aar  aabaorlpttoa  booka.  aad  Ball  pea  rrg- 

rUn  wise  UVkLAIC  alarlplwlaaaaMathtarOaeTaartha  rarrt.naMaa4Staak. 
rttatai  aad  aaad  paa  iMiaadlawlp  bp  aaalad  mall  thraa  ■■■harad  BeatIpOa  goad  far  three  of  tha  abora  praaaala. 
Paatart  ataaapa  takaa. 

pSTEM-WiNDING  WATCHES  FREE  ^bUtaMr'*lliu*b^S^Mo‘8M^rtMtBg%^aiabOT.*u^lhaM  m 

watahaa  wlU  ba  gi  ran  aarap  ta  tha  Irat  iOO  paopla  who  aaawar  thia  adrarUiaaaaal  aad  giro  aa  tha  aatae  at  Ibo  papar  wbara 
Ibap  aaw  tba  adrartaocBaai.  If  roe  aaad  aa  M  aaaU  paa  win  ba  aatatladta  aaa  watab  aad  aaa  Baaalptgaad  tor  aaa  proa  aat. 
Tbaao  watahaa  ara  warraatad  taba  rtad  Utaa-baapari. 

Tha  papar  la  worth  doeMa  Iha  iabaarlpilia  priaa.  Aa  ta  aar  raUtabllHp,  «a  latarta  aap  Baak  ar  Exproaa  Caapaap  la 
CMaago.  aad  tba  Oatataaralal  Artaalaa-  Va  are  aaw  kaawa  tha  warM  aaar.  Maaap  la  aaaw at  t>  aup  ba  aaat  la  aa  ar- 
dlaarp  IMMr  at  aar  rick :  larger  aaaa  rbaeld  ba  aaat  br  Portal  Nata  ar  Btglrtirrd  Lattar.  P.  O.  Moaep  Ordar,  ar  Expraii. 

Bataoaibar,  thaoa  aaa  Prriiata  gtrae  ta  aar  Bahaartbara  abaatatalp  Praar  Tha  ft  Ir  tha  leg  alar  aabaarlpctoa  prtoa  ta  tha 
papar  Otr  aaa  paar,  aad  M  aaew  lar  alx  taiatbi,  aa  that  thaaa  praaaala  aaaa  paa  aaabiag.  tddraaa 

FARM,  FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN,  80  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III.  U.S.  A. 
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LEADING  HOTELS  IN'  THE  COUNTHY.op, 


NORTH  CAROLINA,. 


Atlantic  Coast  I^e, 

Eothschild, 

Sonthern, 

Hammond, 

WELDON. 

Scotland  Neck. 

HALIFAX. 

ROCKY  MOUNT. 

Brigg, 

Gregory, 

Smith, 

Steel, 

WILSON. 

GOLDSBORO. 

LA  GRANGE. 

KINSTON. 

FTJE/OELXj  house. 


jB.  L.  perry f  Proprietor f 

WILMINGTON. 


SOUTH  CAHOUIIVA. 


Planters, 

Qarrishi, 

i 

Hymmes, 

Jacobi, 

MARION. 

GHERAW. 

DARLINGTON. 

FLORENCE. 

Jervey, 

Wertz, 

1 

Clark’s, 

Mrs.  Senn's, 

SUMTER. 

JOHNSTON. 

TRENTON. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL,  THE  BENBOW  HOUSE, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

FISHER  ««  BENBOW,  Propers,  D.  W.  C.  BENBOW,  Proper. 


SAMPLE  ROOMS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  MEN  ON  MND  FLOOR. 


— ALSO — 


Rooms  Single  and  En  Suite  in  each  of  these  Hotels, 
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350  OLD  VIOLINS 

From  IUIt  and  Tjmd,  $X  to  $1000;  500  rarietles  of 
NEW  VIOLINS.  Americaa  and  Bnropean  makes,  ftt>m 
cento  to  $150  each ;  5000  VioHna,  Violaa,  Oeiloa  and 
Doable  Bases,  in  tone,  to  test  and  compare.  Beet  as¬ 
sortment  and  lowest  prices  in  America.  Violin  Cases, 
Bows,  Strings,  Varnish,  Necks,  Backs,  Tops.  etc. 
Fine  Violin  repairing.  Send  for  Catalogne,  BLIAS 
HOWE,  88  Coart  Street,  Boeloo,  Mass. 


J.&R.LAMB.  59  Canmesl,N.Y. 

;  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


MEMORULS  1  SPECIALTY. 


sTEELnro  iiLvxs  comnnnov  sets,  etc. 

■AIIWBRB  IM  FILE  AMD  OOLD,  »8  EACH. 

Send  for  Circular. 


ImrAiiXD  BBOuimra 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


rOLDLS 


Send  for 

Clrealarto 

cMAiB  OB,  jnnr  aATzaTox. 


TTT  ANTED— Ladies  and  Mieses  to  crochet  and  make 
VV  fine  laces  at  home ;  pleasant  and  profitable ; 
work  aent  out  of  the  city. 

WESTERN  LACE  XFO.  CO.,  518  State  St., 
CnicAOo,  III. 


CANDY 


THE 

American  Unived  Cfclopmdia. 

A  COMPLETE 

Library  of  Knowledge. 

A  Reprint  of  the  last  Edinburgh  and 
London  Edition  of  Chamber^  Cy- 
dopcedia,  with  copious  addi¬ 
tions  by  American  Edir 
tors,  embracing  over 
18,000  Titles. 

This  is  the  subscription  edition  of 
1884,  of  the  Library  of  Universal 
Knowledge,  in  15  volumes — printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  It  is  far  superior  to 
the  Trade  edition  which  retails  at 
♦15.00. 

The  subscription  price  is  $25.00,  and 
we  offer  it  at  present  at  $15.00. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

95  Betsd  Street,  ATese  Tork, 


Send  ODS,  two,  three  or  fire  dollars 
for  a  retail  box,  by  express,  of  the 
best  Csndies  in  the  world,  pat  np  in 
handsome  boxes.  All  strictly  pore.  Saitable  for  pres¬ 
ents.  Try  it  once.  Address 

C.  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner, 

75  Madi»»n  Street,  Chtcetgo, 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


A  BARGAIN. 

Ws  haws  tot  sale  at  this  office  the  following 
books  : 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

COUPUTM  AS  FAR  AS  ISSURD. 

16  vols.,  cloth  binding,  in  perfect  order. 

SCRIBNER’S  BEST  EDITION ; 

ALSO 

American  National  Preacher 

(Now  entirely  oat  of  print). 

40  volumes,  cloth  binding. 

Both  of  these  sets  will  be  sold  at  a 
SACRIFICE. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medic»l  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  recjeipi  of  IB 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Addiees, 

£.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

Bond  Street^  New  York, 
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LEADIHQ  HOTELS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


FORCE’S  HOTEL, 

JAMES  S.  FORCE,  Pro2>rietor, 

PLAINFIELD. 

TRENTON  HOUSE, 

P,  KATZENBACH,  Proprietor, 

TRENTON. 

HOTEL  CENTRAL, 

PBRTH  AMBOT. 

SHERIDAN  HOUSE, 

I1UZABBT& 

BE1V1VSYLVA.1VIA.. 

nSrE"W  HIOTEL  T.  A  -F  A 

(Oa  Amerteaa  and  European  Plane) 

L.  U.  MALTBTf  Proprietor, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

OXi^“^TOIsr  HIOTJSE, 

WILMINGTON. 

MA.ItYLA.lVr>. 

THE  OA.ie;K.OIjLTOIsr, 

F.  FT,  COLEMAN,  Manager, 

BALTIMORE. 

'a-Tj"5r’s 

(On  the  European  Plan) 

THOMAS  BOTLAN,  Proprietor,  . 

BALTIMORE. 

MARYLAND  HOTEL,  HOWARD  HOUSE,  CITY  HOTEL, 

AHHAPOLIS.  I  ELLICOTT  CITY.  FEEBEBICK. 

•  r>ISTItIC3T  OE  COLXJMBIA.. 

HETHO^^OIjZTJ^H-  hotel. 


WASHINGTON  CITY. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

OP 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  ninstration. 


Beaatifallj  engraved  on  8teel,  having  appeared  in  the  EcLBCnc  Mgazine  daring  paat 
jears,  and  embracing  portraitt  of  nearly  every  dikingtUAed  man  the  poet  and  prevent  century. 
Oar  list  inclades  portraits  of 

Historians^  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  eto< 

COMPRISING- 


325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  eelected  from  oor  list,  will  give  eome  idea  of  their  ecope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 


anRAWAif  livcoLH. 

HO&ACS  OEEELET. 
WILLIAM  C.  BRTAVT. 
WILLIAM  M.  RVART8. 
H.  W.  LOirOFELLOW. 
BATAEO  TATLOS. 

J.  O.  WHITTIER. 
PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’COEOR. 

CHAS.  DICXEirS. 

JOHM  BRIGHT. 
RICHARD  COBDEH. 
ALPRED  TEEITTBOE. 
MATTHEW  ARHOLD. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
HERBERT  BPEECER. 


COEORE88  OP  YIEEEA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUEKER  HILL. 

HAPOLEOE  nr  FRI80H. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AHD  FRIEEDA 
WASHINOTOir  IRVIBO  AKD  FRIEBDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYH0LD8. 
YAH  DYER  PARTIHO  PROM  RUBEHS. 

IDEAL,  PICTURES. 

FLOREHTIHS  POETA 
WOODLAHD  YOWA 
FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CEHCL 
BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-OATHERERA 
HOME  TREASURES. 


The  ensrarlng*  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogae  to  aid  in  ealecUon,  eo  that  pereone  giving  orders  need  only  in- 
dicate  the  l^ares  opposite  the  engraving  eelected. 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  10x19  inches,  and  are  rent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
famish  neat  doth  cases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


I=>FLIOBS. 


Rngraviags  10  otnts  aaoh,  or  $7.50  per  100, 

S  RngTavisgi, . $050 

IS  EagraTingt,  ......loo 

Portfolios,  ......  saoh  50 


Portfolio  and  15  Engravings, 

“  “  *5  “ 

«  “to  “ 


$1 

2 

4 


We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  he  sent  whenever  reqnired,  or  the  porchasor  can  select  for 
himeelf. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bonnd  volnme 
for  oaotia^able. 

CA.’I'AJ^OOYTXIS  SSN'T'  TO  A-PrYT  A.I>DRX:eiS. 


L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


The  New  Departure; 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


EDWIN  LANKESTEB,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

And  written  by  Dietlnguished  Member*  of  the  Royi 
College  of  Pb;*lcian*  and  Surgeon*, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EOmON,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronoanco  It 
the  best  book  on  Uomrstic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  it  with  advantage ; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
Its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  direetions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL¬ 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  arUclcs 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BUY  IT  AS  AN  INVZSTMENT. 

It  will  save  ten  timet  itt  cost  in  Doetort’  billi. 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  In  cloth,  $4  $  in 
sheep,  $5 ;  In  half  mssia,  $5.50. 

Bold  only  by  snbscripUon,  but  where  there  Is 
so  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTOR  A  CO.,  Pnblisben, 

2S  Bond  Streets  New  York. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


•'  T%*  yttp  Departvrt "  is  a  new  ap|dlcation  of  an  old 
idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
do  it. 

It  is  called  a  Natnial  ayslem,  becanse  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  thing*  of  a  practically  valuable  education  are 
learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  M  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
done  np  In  s  neat  and  portable  esse. 

By  means  of  tbe  matter  contained  thereon,  and  Its  sr 
rangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  Ink  or  pencil 
may  In  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  nsually  spent 
in  acquiring  sneh  knowledge,  leant  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  soon  rtnuAti ;  to  srmx  accuratxlt  a  vo- 
cabnlary  of  several  hundred  of  the  mort  commonly  used 
words ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  Exolish 
GRAiiiiAB,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  is  pdkctuatioh.  Each  card  la 
complete  in  itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hnntlred  snch 
word*  a*  a  person  in  every.day  life  will  be  most  likely 
to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are  arranged 
certain  absolute  Cscts  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Panctnation ;  sometimes  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  tbe  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punctnatlon  acquired  in 
this  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or. 
dinary  methods  of  the  text-bMk*. 

Many  of  our  best  educatora  now  faiaist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar.  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Panctnation. 


TTu  appHeation  of  IK$  prineipU  of  Uaming  bg 
doing  ( '>  our  primary  education  at  voe  do  to  all  other 
offMn  of  lift,  hat  been  indoned  by  the  higheti  authori- 
litt  and  by  our  motl  intelligent  educatore. 


Price,  $1. 

(0  ttny  addroet,  postpaid,  on  roooipt  of 
price. 


runusHss  ny 

E.  R.  FELTON  &  CO., 

36  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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books. 

THE  PEOPLirS  TWELVEMOS. 

-^UNIFORM  IN  SIZE  AND  STYLF.,-H^ 


1.  The  Antbian  Nights.  ProfoMly  Illnrtrstsd. 

3.  Robinson  Crnsoe.  Complete.  Illaetrmted. 

5.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  lllustrsted. 

4.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Jamb  Portbr. 

6.  Thaddeus  of  Harsaw.  By  Jamb  Portbr. 

A.  The  Children  of  the  Abbey.  By  Rboira  Marib  Rothb. 

7.  Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  In  one  volume.  Illottmted. 

8.  The  Vicar  of  Wakelield.  By  Oliver  Qoldsmith.  Illnstrsted. 

V.  Gniliver’s  Travels.  By  Dbaw  Bwirr.  IllustrUed. 

10.  Gil  Bias.  Trsnslnted  by  T.  Smollbtt. 

11.  Don  Quixote.  By  Certastbs.  Complete  in  one  volume. 

IS.  Sanford  and  Merton.  By  Thomas  Dat.  IHustrsted. 

13.  The  Young  Foresters.  By  W.  H.  Q.  Kihastom.  Illuetrated. 

14.  Round  the  Horld.  By  W.  11.  O.  Kihostoh.  Illustrsted. 

15.  Salt  Water.  By  M'.  H.  O.  Kinoston.  Illnstrsted. 

18.  Peter  the  W  haler.  By  W.  H.  Q.  Kirgstoh.  Illustrated. 

17.  Mark  Seaworth.  ^  W.  H.  Q.  Kirgstoh.  Illustrated. 

18.  The  Midshipman,  Marmaduke  Merry.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kirgstoh.  Illustrated. 

23.  Self-Help.  By  Samcbl  Smiles. 

24.  The  Life  of  BeiOamin  Franklin.  By  M.  L.  Webms.  Illustrated. 

25.  The  Parent’s  Assistant.  By  Maria  Bdgbwortb.  Illustrated. 

28.  Five  Years  Before  the  Mast.  By  Jacob  A.  Haxbr.  Illustrated. 

27.  The  White  Elephant.  By  Wiluam  Daltor.  Illustrated. 

28.  The  War  Tiger.  By  Wiluam  Daltor.  Illustrated. 

20.  The  Wolf  Boy  in  China.  By  William  Daltor.  Illnstrsted. 

30.  The  Tiger  Prince.  By  William  Daltor.  Illustrated. 

31.  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Walter  Scott.  Illustrated. 

32.  Lalla  Rookh.  By  Thomas  Moorb.  Illustrated. 

33.  Cast  lip  by  the  Sea.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker.  Illustrated. 

36.  The  Adventures  of  Rob  Roy.  By  Jambs  Qrart.  Illustrated. 

37.  A  School  Story;  or,  Three  Tears  at  Wolverton.  Illuetrated.  • 

38.  Clayton’s  Rangers.  A  Tale  of  the  Revolution.  Illustrated. 

30.  Advice  to  a  Wife.  By  Ptb  Hbrrt  Cmavassb. 

40.  Advice  and  Counsel  to  a  Mother.  By  Ptb  Hbrrt  Cmavassb. 

41.  Charles  O'Mally.  By  Chas.  Lbvbb. 

42.  Audubon  the  Naturalist.  By  Mrs.  Horace  St.  Johr.  Illuetrated. 

43.  Paul  Blake.  Adventures  of  a  Boy  in  the  leland  of  Corsica,  etc.  Illustrated. 

44.  Boy  Crusoes;  or,  The  Young  Islanders.  Illuetrated. 

45.  Wild  Spurts  in  the  Far  West.  By  Frederick  Qrrstabckbr.  Illustrated. 

46.  Frank  Wildman’s  Adventures.  By  Fbbdbrick  Obrstabckbr.  Illustrated. 

47.  Search  of  a  Wife.  By  Harrah  More. 

48.  Villages  of  the  Bible.  By  Paxtor  Hood.  Illustrated. 

40.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Complete.  Illustrated. 

50.  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  By  Frederick  Strauss. 

51.  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.  By  George  Macdorald.  Illustrated. 

52.  Dick  Cheveley.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kirgstoh.  Illuetrated. 

53.  Jest  Book;  or, The  Modern  Joe  Miller.  Fully  Illuetrated. 

54.  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at  Rugby.  ^  Arthur  Huombs.  Illustrated. 

55.  Charles  Dickens’s  Child’s  History  of  England.  Illustrated. 

56.  ASsop’s  Fables.  Illuetrated. 

57.  Willy  Reilly.  By  William  Carletor. 

58.  Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

50.  Jane  Eyre.  By  Charlottb  Brorte. 

The  above  books  are  printed  on  good  paper  with  good  type,  well  hound,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  or  60  cents  each. 

.  Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

95  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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READER’S  REFERENCE  LIBRAR! 

^  COMTAINS  THE  rOLLOWING  VOLUMES:  V. 

BREWER'S  READER'S  HANDBOOK 

Of  Pacts,  Ckakactkrs,  Plots,  and  Referencks.  13.50. 

"  One  of  the  atoet  useful  and  scholarly  books  of  the  century.’’ — PhilMjtl/kim  Timti. 

BREWER'S  DlCnONART  OF  PHRASE  AND  FABLE. 

Giving  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  about  ao.ooo  Common  I’hrases,  Illusions,  and  Words 
that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  New  Edition  {Seventtentk).  Revised  and  Corrected.  In  this  new  edition 
has  been  added  a  concise  Bibliography  of  Engli^  Literature,  based  upon  the  larger  work  of 
reference  on  the  same  subject  by  W.  Davenport  Adams,  with  additions,  jla.so. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES, 

Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic,  With  Illustrationt.  12.50. 

"  It  Is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  student,  and  to  the  clergy  it  ought  to  b«  speciaUy  useful.” 
—Nrm  Y»rk  HtrtUd. 

EDWARDS'S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES. 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  ^.50. 

”  A  mine  of  curious  and  valuable  information.” — Srw  Ytrh  CArittian  Adv^cmi*. 

WORCESTERS  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Proftisely  Illustrated.  {2.50. 

”  For  use  in  the  home  or  place  of  business  the  Comprthtiuivt  DictUn»ry  has  no  superior.” — MatiaektutUt 
Ttmeher. 

ROOEYS  THESAURUS. 

A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition,  ^a.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  Languages,  ^a.50. 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synonymes  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 

Kight  Volumes.  Bound  in  Half  Morocco,  Oilt  Top.  Put  up  in  Neat  Paateboard  Box. 

Per  Bet,  Bsaoo.  Any  volume  sold  separately. 


Sent  by  mmil  ow  receipt  »f  price. 


li.  It.  I»EI..’ro?f,  36  Oond  Street,  New  York. 
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AMOUS^NGLISH 

[O’”  FLEXION  SOAP. 


yj^  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness, 
*  *  r-^oS^  must  be  considered  as 
a,.  Jttran*  of^^raceTand  a 


GAP 


1  am  willing  to  stand  by  every  word  in 
favor  of  it  that  I  ever  uttered.  *  A  man 
must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  it 


A  SPECUm  FOR  THE  SRIH  &  COMPLERIOH, 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  English  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Skin, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON.  F.  R.  S. 

Pres,  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons,  England. 


Nothing  adds  so  mnch  to  personal  appearance  as  a  Sricht,  Cl*ar  Com* 
plexlon  ajad  a  Soft  Slcizi.  N\’ith  these  the  plainest  features  become  attractive. 
Without  them  the  handsomest  are  bnt  coldly  impressive. 

Many  a  complexion  s«  marred  by  impure  alkaline  and  Colored  Toilet  Soap. 

PEARS’  SOAP 

Is  specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skin  of  ladies  and  children  and  others  sensitive  to 
the  weather,  winter  or  snnuner.  In  England  it  is  pre-eminently  the  complexion  Soap, 
and  is  recommended  by  ail  the  best  authorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient,  non- 
irritant  character,  R«dn«M,  Sotiffhnoss  and  Chappinar  nra  pravant* 
•d,  and  a  olaar  and  bright  appaaranca  and  a  soft,  valvaty 
condition  impartad  and  maintained,  and  a  (ood,  haalthfal 
and  attraotiTa  ooxnplaxion  anaurad. 

■Its  ameable  and  lasting  perfume,  beantifol  appearance,  and  soothing  properties 
commend  it  as  the  greatest  luxnry  of  the  toilet.  Its  durability  and  oonsequent  economy 
ii  rcnuu'kublce 
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USE 

HALL’Sril^ 

RENEWER. 

It  is  a  medicinal  preparation,  and,  at 
the  «ame  time,  an  elegant  and  cleanly  toilet 
article.  Its  action  upon  the  acalp  is  health* 
ful.  It  nourishes  the  glands  which  support 
the  hair,  and  causes  thin,  dry  hair  to  be* 
come  thick,  soft,  and  vigorous.  It  restores 
tho  coior  of  youth  to  locks  which  have 
become  faded  with  age  or  disease;  and 
relieves  and  cures  Itching,  caused  by 
humors  of  the  scalp.  Dr.  George  Gray, 
Nashua,  X.  H.,  writes:  “It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  testify  to  tho  wonderful  effects 
produced  by  nail's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair 
Renewer,  as  observed  by  me  in  very  many 
cases.  It  will  certainly  restore 

THE  HAIR  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOR.  It 
cleanses  the  bead  of  dandruff,  and  leaves 
the  hair  soft,  glossy,  and  beautiful.”  F.  T. 
Sandhein,  1010  Spruce  st.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes:  “After  unavaillngly  trying 
a  number  of  preparations  to  prevent  my 
hair  from  falling  out,  and,  realizing  that  I 
was  fast  becoming  l)nkl,  I  tried,  as  a  last 
resort.  Hall's  Hair  Renewer.  I  have  used 
only  four  bottles  of  tho  Renewer,  and  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  prepa* 
ration  in  the  market  for  checking  tho 
falling  out  of  hair,  invigorating  the  hair 
roots,  aud  promoting  a  new  growth.” 


CATHARTIC 


CURE 

Headache,  Nausea,  Dizziness,  and  Drowst* 
ness.  They  stimulate  tho  Stomach,  Liver, 
and  Bowels,  to  healthy  action,  assist  diges* 
tion,  and  increase  the  appetite.  They 
combine  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  tonic 
properties  of  the  greatest  value,  are  a 
purely  vegetable  compound,  and  may  be 
taken  with  perfect  safety,  either  by  cbil* 
dren  or  adults.  E.  L.  'Hiomas,  Framing* 
ham.  Mass.,  writes:  “For  a  number  of 
years  I  was  subject  to  violent  Hca^laches, 
arising  from  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  About  a  year  ago  I 
commenced  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills,  and 
have  not  had  a  headache  since.”  W.  P. 
Hannah,  Gormley  P.  O.,  York  Co.,  Ont., 
writes;  “  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  for  tho 
last  thirty  years,  and  can  safely  say  that  I 
have  never  found  their  equal  as  a  cathartic 
medicine.  I  am  never  without  them  in 
my  house.”  C.  D.  Moore,  Elgin,  Ill., 
writes :  “Indigestion,  Headache,  and  Loss 
•f  Appetite,  had  so  weakened  and  debili* 
tated  my  system,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give 
np  work.  After  being  under  the  doctor’s 
care  for  two  weeks,  without  getting  any 
relief,  I  began  taking  Ayer’s  Pills.  My 
appetite  and  strength  returned,  and  I  was 
soon  enabled  to  resume  my  work,  in  per* 
feet  health.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maaa. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Buckingham’s  Dye 

FOR  THE 

WHISKERS 

commends  itself  to  all  who  have  occasion 
to  use  a  dye  for  the  beard  or  mustache. 
It  will  change  gray,  faded,  or  sandy 
whiskers,  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black, 
as  desired.  The  colors  produced  are 
natural  and  lasting.  It  cannot  be  washed 
off,  contains  no  destructive  ingredients, 
is  cheap,  safe,  convenient  to  use,  and 
effectual. 

PREPARED  BY 

B.  ?.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  in  medicines. 


B<H«ctic  iiagasin$  Adxmiuvr. 


d'Xi  ‘smimm  snoiDiN 


WOImFE’S 

SCHIEDAM  ABOMATIC 


¥  A»  a  general  beverage  and  necetutary  cor- 
g  rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as 
TO  ENABLE  cmSUMERS  TO  DISTINGUISH  AT  Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 

Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  eiery  other  alcoholic  preparalicm.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UBOLPHO  WOLFE'S  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it, 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUaGISTS  AND  OEOCEES. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  00., 

9  BeaTer  Street.  Xew  York. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE. 

A  cane  which  resembles  General  Grant’s  condition.  The  wonderful  care  of  Mrs.  Comer, 
of  Troupe  Co.,  Ga. 

La  OaAwas,  Ga.,  May  14th,  188S.  to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  not,  and  at  one  time  all 

Some  ten  year*  af^  I  had  a  acrofnlone  aore  on  my  decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  waa  re- 

riaht  hand  which  gave  me  great  trouble.  It  waa  treat-  ported  all  over  the  country.  Snch  waa  my  wretched 

ecftnd  wemlDgly  dli»4ppeared.  years  after  sji  helpless  coodltion  the  first  of  last  October  (1884)« 

nicer  made  ita  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  Thla,  tso,  when  mj-  frienda  commenced ^vlne  me  Swift'a  8pe- 

under  the  old-time  treatment,  waa  healed  np  and  I  aup-  ciflc.  It  waa  the  only  atraw  left  in  right  of  a  frail  and 

poeed  1  was  well  1  fonnd, ‘however,  it  had  only  been  alnking  heart.  I  waa  so  feeble  that  1  conld  not  take  it 

driven  into  the  ayatem  by  the  nse  of  potash  and  mer-  according  to  directions  bnt  they  gave  it  to  me  as  bast 

cnry,  and  in  March,  188*,  it  broke  ont  in  my  throat  and  G»ey  could.  In  leas  than  a  month  the  eating  places 

concentrated  in  what  some  of  the  doctors  oenominated  atopprt  and  healing  commenced,  and  the  fearful  aper- 

Ctoccr.  I  was  placed  nnder  treatment  for  this  disease.  ture  in  my  cheek  nas  been  closed  and  firmly  knitted 

Seme  six  or  seven  of  the  best  phj  aiciana  in  the  country  ^ther.  A  process  of  a  new  nsder  lip  is  progreaslM 

bsd  me  fiiffcrcDt  times  under  their  chargUv  among  finely  and  the  tongue  which  was  almost  dMtroyedy  Is 

them  three  specialists  in  thU  line,  but  one  after  another  belo^  recovered,  and  it  seems  that  nature  U  supplying 

wonW  exhaust  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew  »  new  tongue.  I  can  Ulk  so  that  my  friends  can 

worse  continually.  The  cancer  had  eaten  through  my  readily  undersund  me.  sad  I  can  eat  solid  food  a^n 

cheel^  destroying  the  roof  of  my  month  and  upper  lip,  nnd  am  able  to  walk  about  wherever  I  please  witnont 

then  attacked  my  tongue  and  p^te  and  lower  Tip,  de-  assistance  of  any  one,  and  have  gained  fifty  pounds 
stroying  the  palate  and  under  lip  entirely  and  half  my  uf  fieeh.  All  this  under  the  blessing  of  a  Merciful  Heav- 

tongue,  eating  out  to  the  top  of  my  left  cheek  bone,  culy  Father  is  due  to  Swift's  Specific.  I  am  a  wonder 

ana  np  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robust  woman  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  bandreds  of  whom  have 

of  190  pounds,  I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin  known  my  intense  sufferings  and  have  visited  me  in 

and  bones,  almost  nnable  to  turn  myself  in  bed.  1  wy  afflictions.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 

eonld  not  eat  any  solid  fo^  bnt  subsisted  on  liquids,  patitnde  is  none  the  less  devout,  and  I  am  confident 

and  my  tongue  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk.  that  a  oerfect  recovery  I.  now  in  sight.  If  any  doubt 

The  anguish  of  mind  and  the  borribla  snSerings  of  f*ct*  I  would  refer  them  to  Hon.  John  B.  Tay- 

body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revealed.  State  Senator,  of  this  dUtricL  who  is  my  neighbor, 

Oivso  up  by  physicians  to  die.  with  no  hope  of  recov-  to  Dr.  T.  8.  Bradfield  of  la  Grange,  Ga.,  or  to  any 

ery  upon  the  part  of  friends  who  eat  around  my  beside  parsons  living  in  south  part  or  Troupe  County, 

expecting  ever  moment  to  be  my  last ;  in  fact,  my  bus-  O*-  f  moat  cheerfully  and  gratefully  subsenbe  myself, 
boM  would  place  his  hand  on  me  every  now  and  then  Mrs.  MABT  L.  COMER. 

Treatise  OB  Bloo4  and  Skin  IMeeaeea  mailed  Free.  Call  on  oar  PhyslclaB.  Mo.  16T 
W.  fiSd  lit..  N.  If.  Coaealtatlon  fkee. 


ECZEMA! 


.My  wife  has  been  sorely  afflicted  with  Besema  or 
Salt  Rbenm  from  infancy.  We  tried  every  known  rem¬ 
edy,  bnt  to  no  avail.  She  waa  also  afflicted  with  a 
penodical  nervons  headache,  sometimes  followed  by 
an  intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  8.  8.  8.  She  com¬ 
menced  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  the 
infiammation  disappeared,  and  sore  spots  dried  np  and 
turned  white  and  scaly,  and  finally  she  bruohed  them 


off  in  an  Impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pure 
salt.  She  is  now  taking  ibe  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  disease  is  gone,  and  her  flesh  is  soft  aud 
white  as  a  child's.  Her  headaches  have  disappeared 
and  she  eidoye  the  only  good  health  she  has  known  in 
40  years.  Mo  wonder  she  deems  every  bottle  of  8. 8. 8. 
is  worth  a  thonsend  times  Its  weight  in  gold. 

JOHN  F.  BRADLSY,  44  Griswold  8t. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  16th,  1886. 


SWIFT  SPiCmC  COMPANY. 


DRAWER  i,  ATLANTA,  0A.| 

157  WEST  TWENTV-T*^RD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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COLGATE  &  GO’S 
CASHMERE  BOUQUET 
PERFUME. 


COLGATE  &  GO'S 
CASHMERE  BOUQUET  PERFUME. 


COLGATE  &  CO'S 
CASHMERE  BOUQUET  PERFUME. 


Colgate  &  Co’s 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Perfume 

for  the 

^  Handkerchief. 
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«  BOSTON’S  PALATIAL  HOTEL 


Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Dartmouth  Street. 


IN  EVERY  RESPECT  FIRST  CLASS. 


IT  18  THOROUGHLY  FIREPROOF 


Conveniently  Situated.  Delightfully  Surrounded.  Grand  in  the  Exterior.  Elegant 
in  the  Interior.  All  Modem  Conveniences. 

W.  TRACY  EUSTIS,  Manager. 


TRADE' 


MARK. 


ni  best  thins  known 

WASHING^BIiEACHINQ 

II  lARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  MID  WATER. 

RATCS  X.ABOR,  TIMK  ud  SOAP  AMAS> 
l]rOI.T,  «nd  givtm  nniTcrwU  MtUrMtloa. 
So  temUy.  rich  or  poor  thoold  b«  without  It. 

SoldbrallGraoera.  BKWABBof  ImitetioM 
well  dMijnxxl  to  otUleod.  PKABUK  B  U  the 
01ft.T  BAFB  labor -aortng  oomponnd,  aad 
•Iwar*  ben't!  the  aboro  tymbol,  and  nanw  at 
jA  WWW  vni*K. 


I  onlr  perfeet  eabetltate  for  Mother'a 

Milk,  llie  moot  ■oariabinr  diet  for  Invalid,  and 
igmothen.  Keepain  all  uimatea.  Commended 
jraiciana.  Hold  eveirwhere.  Bend  for  onr  book 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Infante.”  Sent  free. 
DOLIBEB,  QOODALK  A  CO.,  Boeton,  Maaa. 


‘*With  the  Odors  of  the  Forest.” 

THE  GARDNER  PINE  NEEDLE  SOAP,  made  from 
freeh  young  pine  leavea ;  a  delightfni  toilet  aoap,  anpe- 
rlor  to  tar  aoap ;  no  rank  enaell  of  tnr  )  aofima 
and  atimnlatea  the  akin  ;makes  complexion  brigkt  and 
clear.  Fon  Sam  bt  DnueoMTa.  Sample  cake  (4 
onnoee)  mailed  on  receipt  of  K  cents,  by 
PABK  dc  TlkPOBD,  S(de  AgenU,  New  York. 


ntPlIOVBB  BOOT  BKEB. 

IWcksge,  9&  rtn.  Make.  6  callona  ot 
adeliriona,  aparkling  and  wholeaome 
keverane.  Sold  bj  nil  drngglats^^or 
1  receipt^  SS  eentn.  C.  E.  HIRES, 


BOOKS.  Send  lOe.  for  flS-p.  III.  Cnta. 
W.  T.  OOkSTOCK,  •  Aitor  PI.,  N.  T. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Debts  and  Tax  Rate  of  English  and 
American  Cities  and  Towns. — One  o(  our 
consuls  has  compiled  tables  showing  the  debt 
and  taxation  of  14  representative  English,  and 
14  representative  American  towns.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  14  begin  with  Liverpool,  having  over  500,- 
000  people,  and  run  down  to  Cardiff,  which 
has  85,378.  The  American  towns  start  with 
New  York  and  end  with  Providence,  which 
has  104,857  people.  The  comparative  tables 
are  presented  by  the  state  department  in  its 
last  volume  of  consular  reports.  They  are  in¬ 
teresting,  but  not  flattering.  In  the  first  place, 
they  show  that  the  American  towns  owe  $41.56 
for  each  inhabitant,  while  the  English  towns 
owe  $21.56  per  capita.  And  it  is  added  that  if 
the  smaller  towns  of  this  country  were  included 
in  the  list,  the  showing  against  us  would  be 
still  more  unfavorable.  For  example,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  has  a  debt  of  $127.84  per  capita. 
The  cost  of  governing  cities  is  also  much 
greater  in  this  country.  The  actual  cost  of 
governing  the  14  English  towns  is  $4.96  for 
each  inhabitant,  or,  if  we  add  the  poor-rate, 
$7.52.  The  expenses  of  the  American  towns 
are  $16.34  per  capita,  or  117  percent  more. 
And  the  English  figures  include  several  items 
that  do  not  appear  in  the  American  reports  at 
all.  The  result  is,  taxation  in  the  English 
towns  is  $3.69  per  capita,  while  in  the  American 
towns  it  is  $14.18.  In  an  American  town  a 
police  force  costs  twice  per  capita  what  it  does 
in  an  English  town.  The  fire  brigade  of  Man¬ 
chester  cosu  II  cents  per  capita  ;  in  New 
York  it  costa  $1.22.  The  cheapest  English  fire 
de^rtment  is  that  of  Leeds,  2  cents  per  head  ; 
the  cheapest  American  that  of  Baltimore,  52 
cents. 

Broadway’s  Wonderful  Traffic.— Four 
men  were  recently  stationed  at  Fulton  Street 
and  Broadway  to  count  the  vehicles  passing 
through  Broadway  at  that  point  from  7  a.m.  to 
6  P.M.  The  total  number  was  22,308  for  the 
period  of  eleven  hours — about  2,000  an  hour, 
thirty-three  a  minute,  or  one  every  two  sec¬ 
onds. 

The  largest  number  of  any  one  kind  of  ve¬ 
hicles  was  of  single  and  double  trucks,  7,384  ; 
the  smallest  number  was  two  ;  these  were  am¬ 
bulances.  There  were  3,390  single  and  double 


express  wagons.  The  2,310  stages,  and  the 
1,022  cabs  were  next  in  order  of  quantity,  ped¬ 
dler's  wagons  numbering  938,  produce  wagons 
446,  rag  trucks  375,  carriages  354,  coal  carts 
324,  and  venders’  wagons  300.  Then  there 
was  a  drop  to  hacks,  288,  and  butcher  wagons 
223. 

The  variety  of  vehicles  was  striking,  there 
having  been  eighty  kinds,  according  to  the 
schedule.  Every  conceivable  article  of  transfer 
appears  to  be  poured  into  Broadway.  The 
private  carriages  were  completely  engulfed 
in  the  150  ash-carts  ;  the  two  ambulances  and 
three  funerals  made  a  melancholy  showing 
amid  the  seventy-three  loads  of  dead  hogs,  the 
sixty-four  garbage  and  the  seventy-three  dirt- 
carts. 

The  lager-beer  wagons  and  the  orange  ped¬ 
dlers  flourished  on  an  equality  ;  the  bone  and 
lumber  wagons  went  neck-and-neck  ;  the  pie 
and  sugar  wagons  were  half-and-half,  which 
should  give  the  pies  sweetness ;  the  milk  were 
left  behind  by  the  swill  wagons. 

The  mixture  presented  was  something  ap¬ 
palling.  Kerosene,  milk,  old  iron,  saw-dust, 
rags,  sugar,  ice,  beer,  bones,  oranges,  ashes, 
pie,  hogs,  tripe,  tin,  tallow,  tea,  tar  and  under¬ 
takers  were  commingled  in  a  bewildering  confu¬ 
sion.  Broadway  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
thoroughfare. — N,  V.  Times. 

Projecting  Life  Lines  as  Fire  Escapes. — 
The  New  York  Fire  Department  have  recently 
made  a  series  of  experiments  with  several  new 
appliances  for  projecting  life  lines  over  burn¬ 
ing  buildings  with  a  view  to  test  its  merits. 
The  experiments  were  made  on  the  "  pali¬ 
sades  ”  of  the  River  Hudson,  the  well-knuwu 
rocky  escarpment  beside  the  river  which  is  ad¬ 
mired  of  tourists.  The  appliances  consisted  of 
rocket-firing  guns  ;  the  life  line  being  attached 
to  the  missile.  Some  of  these  urged  the  pro¬ 
jectile  by  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder, 
and  one  by  compressed  air ;  but  no  device  em¬ 
ploying  the  tension  of  a  spring  or  india-rub¬ 
ber  was  shown.  Lines  varying  in  length  from 
200  feet  to  nearly  700  feet  were  thus  over 
the  cliffs  of  the  palisades.  What  is  required  by 
the  department  is  a  simple  appliance  easy  to 
handle  and  work  in  all  weathers,  and  of  com¬ 
paratively  light  weight.  It  must  be  able  to 


Puhliiher^t  Department. 


raise  a  line  to  the  roof  of  the  highest  house, 
and  preferably  to  shoot  one  into  any  window. 
Such  an  apparatus  would  supply  a  want  in  the 
service.  — Engineering. 

Coal  Mining  in  China.— It  is  suted  that 
the  Chinese  Government,  casting  aside  na* 
tional  prejudice,  are  on  the  point  of  working 
the  coal  mines  of  China  in  a  more  systematic 
manner  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  calling  in 
the  aid  of  European  miners.  They  recently 
applied  to  the  Soci6t6  Cockerill,  Belgium,  for 
a  contingent  of  experienced  miners  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  extensive  collieries  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  open  up  in  certain  of  the  rich  deposits 
already  prospected.  Very  liberal  salaries  were 
offered,  and  it  is  said  that  the  appointmenu 
were  eagerly  accepted.  Thirty  miners  were 
engaged,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  followed  by 
another  thirty,  who  will  proceed  to  China  on 
the  chance  of  obtaining  an  engagement  on 
their  arrival.  As  the  Government  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  European 
aid,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  latter  will 
speedily  obtain  the  appointmenu  they  desire. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  Chinese  will  ob¬ 
tain  the  necessary  plant  to  work  their  mines 
properly.  But  they  will  soon  learn  the  proper 
methods  of  working,  and  in  opening  up  other 
mines  they  will  adopt  the  system  they  have 
learned,  dispensing  in  the  future  with  the  aid 
of  Eu'opeans.  The  Chinese,  like  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  learn  things  readily,  and  then  conduct 
matters  themselves.  There  are  large  deposiu 
of  coal  in  China,  and,  with  the  assistance  now 
obtained,  they  will  very  quickly  be  developed, 
so  as  to  be  of  more  importance  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 

A  Valuable  Train. — Perhaps  the  richest 
train  that  has  passed  over  any  road  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  says  a  Western  newspaper,  was 
that  which  went  over  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joe 
one  day  recently.  The  train  was  composed  of 
two  cars  of  gold  bullion,  three  cat's  of  silver, 
eight  cars  of  silk,  and  four  cars  of  tea.  The 
gold  and  silver  were  from  Colorado,  destined 
to  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The  silk  and  tea 
were  from  California,  going  to  New  York.  A 
Pennsylvania  paper,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
Westerner,  claims  that  the  longest  train  ever 
seen  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  was  one  that 
passed  over  that  thoroughfare  about  the  same 
time  the  richest  train  was  coming  East  over  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joe  road.  It  consisted  of 
123  eight- wheel  coal-cars,  all  loaded,  and  was 
drawn  by  a  single  engine. 


Panama  Hats.— The  famous  Panama  hau 
are  all  made  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and  get 
their  name  because  Panama  merchanU  former¬ 
ly  controlled  the  trade.  They  are  made  of  the 
pita  fibre,  a  sort  of  palm,  and  are  braided  un¬ 
der  water  by  native  women,  of  strands  often 
twelve  and  fifteen  feet  long,  and  fine  ones  are 
very  expensive.  It  often  takes  two  or  three 
weeks  to  braid  a  single  hat,  which  sells  for  five 
or  six  dollars,  and  lasu  forever.  A  traveller 
speaks  of  one  made  of  a  single  straw  or  fibre, 
as  fine  as  thread  and  soft  as  silk.  The  woman 
who  made  it  was  engaged  four  months  in  the 
work,  and  it  was  valued  at  $250. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Matilda.  2  vols.,  paper.  l2mo.  620  pp. 
Alew  York :  Gottenberger.  Price,  50  cents  a 
volume. 

Annals  of  a  Sportsman.  By  J.  Turgenieff. 
l2mo,  cloth.  31 1  pages.  New  York;  Henry 
Holt  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Ten  Laws  of  Health.  By  J.  R.  Black. 
i2mo,  cloth.  413  pp.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippimott  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 

History  of  People  of  U.  S,  Vol.  2.  By  J.  B" 
McMaster.  8vo,  cloth.  Gilt  Top.  656 
pa^s.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  Co. 
Price,  $2.50. 

A  Millionaire’s  Cousin.  By  E.  Lawless. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  Cloth,  223  pages.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  Co.  Price,  fi.oa 

Id  ft  of  Emory  Upton.  By  P.  S.  Michie. 
i2mo,  cloth,  511  pages.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  Co.  Price,  $2.<x>. 

Carriston’s  Gift.  By  Hugh  N.  Conway. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  i2mo,  cloth.  260  pp. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  ^  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  Song  Celestial.  Translated  from  the 
Sanskrit  text.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A. 
l2mo,  cloth,  pp.  185.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 
Price,  $1.00. 

The  DeviPs  Portrait.  By  Anton  Giulio 
Barriu.  Paper,  312  pp.  New  York:  IVm. 
S.  Gottsberger.  Price,  50  cents. 

O,  Tender  Dolores.  By  The  Dutchess. 
i2mo,  cloth.  Pp.  338.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippiruott  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

A  Maiden  all  Forlorn.  By  The  Dutchess. 
l2mo,  cloth.  Pp.  377.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippiruott  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 
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Ihre 


REDERICK  BROWNS 


(  LINGER 

WILL  CURE 

(^MPS,  (^ICS 


SUMMER  lOMPLAlNT 


© 


PUT  one  teaspoonful  with 
a  wineglassful  of  boiling 
water,  sweetened  to  the 
taste,  and  get  outside  of  the 
mixture  at  once.  It  will  give 
immediate  relief.  TRY  IT. 


U 
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VIRGHIVIA. 

BLUE  RIDGE  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Open  June  1st  to  JT^ovemher  1st. 

12  MILES  EAST  OF  ROANOKE,  ON  NORFOLK  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

THIS  CELEBRATED  SUMMER  RESORT  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  VIRGINIA.  The  virtue 
of  its  Watery  in  cases  of  DYSPEPSIA,  or  LIVER 
COMPLAINT,  HAS  GAINED  A  WORLD¬ 
WIDE  REPUTATION. 


moR  S^JL.K  IN 

Fbiladelptiia,  WasliiD£tOD  and  Baltimore,  at  SHAFER’S  MINERAL  WATER 

PHILIP  F.  BROWN,  Proprietor. 


I^STOP  AT  THE  NEW  PURCELL  HOUSE,  NORFOLK,  V 


SOUTH  CAHOLIIVA. 


Planters, 

GarrisM, 

Hymmes, 

Jacobi, 

MARION. 

CHERAW. 

DARLINGTON. 

1 

FLORENCE. 

Jervey, 

Wertz, 

Clark’s, 

Mrs.  Senn’s, 

SUMTER. 

JOHNSTON. 

TRENTON. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL,  THE  BENBOW  HOUSE, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

FISHER  A  BENBOW,  Proj^rs.  D.  W.  C.  BENBOW,  Proper. 


SAMPLE  BOOMS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  MEN  ON  GROUND  FLOOR. 

— ALSO — 


Rooms  Single  and  En  Saite  in  each  of  these  Hotels. 
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350  OLD  VIOLINS 

From  Italy  and  Tjrrul,  fSS  to  $1000;  fiOO  yarietiM  of 
NEW  V10LIN8.  Amyrican  and  EaropMn  makes,  from 
cents  to  $150  each  ;  4000  Vlolina,  Violaa,  Celloa  and 
Doable  Basel,  in  tnne,  to  test  and  compare.  Best  as¬ 
sortment  and  lowest  prices  in  America.  Violin  Cases, 
Bows.  SirinKS,  Varnish,  Necks,  Backs,  Tope,  etc. 
Fine  Violin  repairinir.  Bend  for  CaUlogae,  KLI.\S 
HUWE,  H8  Coart  Htreet,  Boston,  Mass. 


I&B.UHB.  59CaniilieSl,N.  Y. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTfi 


STIKLUVO  8ILY1M  COMMUinOir  SETS,  ETC. 
■AMWERS  IW  FILK  AMD  COLD,  $5  IACh' 

Send  for  Circular. 


ImrAiJD  BBCisnmrQ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS 


Band  for 

Cireolar  to 

CHAXS  oOi,  xnr  kateh. 


WANTED— Ladies  and  lfii««s  to  crochet  and  make 
fine  laces  at  home ;  pleasant  and  profitable ; 
work  sent  oat  of  the  city. 

WE8TKR.N  LACE  XFO.  CO.,  tlR  SUte  St., 
Cbicaoo,  Iix. 


THE 

American  Universal  Cyclopsiiia. 

A  COMPLETE 

Library  of  Knowledge. 

A  Reprint  of  the  last  EdinJmr^h  and 
London  Edition  of  Chamber^  Cy- 
dopcedia,  with  copious  addi¬ 
tions  by  American  Edi¬ 
tors,  embracing  over 
18,000  Titles. 

This  is  the  subscription  edition  of 
1884,  of  the  Library  of  Universal 
Knowledge,  in  15  volumes — printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  It  is  far  8U))erior  to 
the  Trade  edition  which  retails  at 
$15.00. 

The  subscription  price  is  $25.00,  and 
we  offer  it  at  present  at  $15.00. 

'  Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

I  95  Bond  Street,  New  Tork, 


Send  one,  two,  three  or  five  dollars 
for  a  retail  box,  by  express,  of  the 
beet  Candies  in  the  world,  pat  ap  in 
handsome  boxes.  All  strictly  pure.  Soitable  for  pres- 
enu.  Try  It  once.  Address 

C.  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner, 

78  Madteon  Street,  Chiengo. 


A  BARGAIN. 

We  hnye  for  sale  at  this  oflSce  the  following 
books  : 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

CONPLSTS  AS  FAR  AS  ISSUED. 

16  volt.,  cloth  binding,  in  perfect  order. 
SCRIBNER'S  BEST  EDITION ; 

ALSO 

American  Nationai  Preacher 

(Now  enUrely  oat  of  print). 

40  volumes,  cloth  binding. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


i  We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
nil  orders,  by  mail  or  other- 
I  wise,  for  books  in  this  de- 
i  partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

I  Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
;  any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 
!  We  have  also  issued  a 
1  classified  Catalogue  of  Medi- 
1  cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv- 
j  ing  publishers’  names,  au- 
'  thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IB 
j  cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

I  Addrees, 


Moth  of  these  sets  will  be  sold  at  a  '  E.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

SACRIFICE.  I  25  Rond  Street^  New  York, 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 
BOUND  VOLUMES 

or  THB 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclusiTe. 
TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


# 

The  PablUhar  of  the  ECLECTIC  hw  a  limited  nomber  of  boood  Tolames,  embno- 
lag  the  yean  from  1870  to  1880  incloaire,  to  which  he  would  ioTite  the  attention  of  public 
and  prirate  librariea,  and  of  the  public  genenlly.  Tbeee  Tolumea  are  of  the  name  general 
•haracter  aa  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
Americnn  Cyclopndin  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  mote  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  rolumee.  They  comprise 

1  COMPLETE  UBRIRY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OB  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENOBA  riNGS. 

These  rolumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distaoM 
does  not  exc^  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 


The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  Tolumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
Tolomes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusiTe  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2E  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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LEADIKd  HOTELS  IH  THE  COUNTRY. 


IVEAV  JEI^SEY.  ( 


FORCE’S  HOTEL, 

JAMES  S,  FORCE,  Proprietor, 

PLAINFIELD. 

TRENTON  HOUSE, 

P,  KATZENBACH,  Proprietor, 

TRENTON. 

HOTEL  CENTRAL, 

SHERIDAN  HOUSE, 

PERTH  AMBOT. 

ELIZABETH. 

BEIVIVSYLVAIVIA. 

HEW  HOTEL 

L^E^ITETTE, 

(On  Anierlrnn  and  Earop«an  Plans) 


L.  U,  MALTBYf  Proprietor, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DEL  ADWARE. 

OL^'^TTOnsr  BIOTJSE, 

WILMINGTON. 


M:  Y  L  AIV  D. 

THE  O^HHOLXjTOH, 

P,  W,  COLEMAN,  Manager, 
BALTIMORE. 

O-TJ-ST’S 

(On  the  Bnropean  Plan) 

THOMAS  BOYLAN,  Proprietor,  . 


BALTIMORE. 

MARYLAND  HOTEL, 

1  HOWARD  HOUSE, 

CITY  HOTEL, 

AKHAFOLIS. 

i  ELLICOTT  CITY. 

1 

FREDERICK 

DISTRICT  OE  COLUMBIA. 


HETHOEOXjITJLH  hotel, 

WASHINGTON  CITY. 


i 


■ff 

■iv' 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

OF 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Ulustration. 

Beftntifallj  engrayed  on  Steel,  haying  appMred  in  the  Eclbctic  Mgazine  during  past 
years,  and  embracing  portraite  of  nearlg  everg  dikinguithed  man  of  the  poet  and  preeent  eenturg. 
Our  list  Inclndes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  eto. 

COSdPRlSIM’O- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  th«  foUowing,  lalectod  from  our  list,  will  gire  some  Idea  of  their  scope  and  Tariety. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABKAHAM  LOfCOLll. 
HORACE  OHRELET. 
WILLIAM  C.  BBT  AMT. 
WILLIAM  M.  EVABT8. 
H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 
BATABO  TATLOB. 

J.  O.  WHITTIEB. 
PETEB  OOOPEB. 

CHA8.  O’COBOB. 

CHA8.  DICXSBB. 

JOHB  BBIOHT. 
BICHABD  COBDEB. 
ALFBBD  TBSHTBOB. 
MATTHEW  ABBOLD. 
THOMAS  CABLTLL. 
HEBBEBT  SFEBCEB. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

COBOBE88  OE  YIEBBA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUBEEB  HILL. 

BAPOLEOB  nr  FB180B. 

BIB  WALTER  SCOTT  ABD  FBIEBDS. 
WA8HINOTOB  IBYIBO  ABD  FBIEBDB. 
LITEBABT  PARTY  AT  SIB  J.  BETB0LD6. 
TAB  DYKE  PABTIBO  FROM  BUBBBB. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLOBEBTIBE  POETS. 

WOODLABD  TOWS. 

FAB  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CEBCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWEB^ATHEBEBS. 
wniTB  TREASURES. 


The  ensrariiigB  are  nnmbered  on  the  Catalone  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  peraons  giring  orders  need  only  in. 
be  ngnres  opposite  the  engniTlng  seleeted. 


dicate  the  dgnres  opposite  the  engniTlng  i 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  lOsIS  indi^  end  are  sent  by  mall  or  espress,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
i  doth  cases  or  portfolios, . 


famish  neat  < 


holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engrsrings. 


Fortfolio  and  16  Bagrayingt, 
“  “  26  “ 

M  H  M 


2 

4 


Engraylngt  10  eenta  aaeh,  or  •7.60  par  100. 

6  Engraylngt,  . . $060 

12  Engraylngt,  ......100 

Ptrtfoliot,  ......  tifeh  60 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  SngraTiags  to  be  sent  whenerer  reonired,  or  the  pnrchasar  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  rolnme 
for  osntra-table. 

OA.T'Jk.UOOUMyei  SEIVT’  to  A-PTY  ▲I>DRX1S8. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Streeti  New  York. 


s  s  s 
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Faiily  Medical  Me. 


A  COUPLETS  POPVLAS  DKTIOSAE? 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


The  New  Departure; 


A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


EDWIN  UNIESTEB,  M.D,  FM, 

And  wrlttan  bj  Dt«tlnpiish«d  Mtinban  of  the  Roya 
CoHege  of  Pbyelclaae  end  Sorgeone, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


AU  who  hnye  examined  thla  book  pronounce  It 
the  beat  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
hu  yet  appeared.  Neyer  before  haye  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  hk  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ol 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  adyantage; 
yet  it  Is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descrIpUons  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Trentment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
eyery  one  enn  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL* 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  aU  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Orngs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  nsed  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  orer 
two  thousand  Titles. 

BUT  IT  AS  AK  HTYXSTICSTT. 

A  will  save  ten  timet  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bUU. 

Large  flyo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  M ;  in 
ibeep,  $5 1  In  half  mssia,  tS.SO. 

Sold  only  by  snbscription,  but  where  there  Is 
.o  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
.xelptof  price. 

E.  B.  PELTON  A  CO.,  Pnblbhon, 

2S  Bond  Street.  New  York. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


**  Th4  y*w  Departur*  "  is  a  new  application  of  an  old 
Idas,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
doit. 

It  Is  called  a  Natural  system,  because  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  things  of  a  practically  yalusbie  education  are 
learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  M  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
done  np  In  t  neat  and  portable  ease. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  its  ar 
rangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  yery  small  portion  of  the  time  nsnally  spent 
in  acquiring  snch  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  ckwd  ramiAH  ;  to  srll  aocubatxlt  a  yo- 
cabnlary  of  seyeral  hundred  of  the  most  commonly  used 
words ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  Ekoubb 
OnanAB,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  le  nmcrnaTioH.  Each  card  U 
complate  in  ttoelf,  and  haa  arranged  on  one  aide  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  yocabniary  or  list  of  seyeral  hundred  snch 
words  as  a  person  In  every-day  life  will  be  most  Ukely 
to  ose.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are  arranged 
certain  abaolnte  fhets  concerning  Orammar,  Spelling, 
and  Punctnatlon ;  sometimes  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  he  copied,  for  the  porpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  is  the  only  nseful  way  of  learning  to  apell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Orammar  and  Punctuation  acquired  in 
thla  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or. 
dinary  methods  of  the  text-books. 

Many  of  onr  beat  edneatora  now  insist  that  this  ia  the 
only  practical  and  pra|>er  way  to  teach  Orammar.  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Pnnctnatltm. 


Th*  applleation  of  tK*  prlneipU  of  Uarning  bg 
doitip  f  >  owr  primary  sducofion  as  w*  do  to  all  other 
qgiiiify  of  has  bssn  indorssd  bg  ths  highssi  oaMori- 
Mm  and  by  our  most  MsUigsnt  sdueators. 


Price,  $1. 

•o  sst*w  stddreoo,  pootpssUl,  on  roooipt  of 
prico. 


ptmusBxs  ny 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 

2S  Bond  Street,  Bern  York. 
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CHEAI^  BOOKS. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  TWELVEMOS. 


-.-4UNIFORM  IN  SIZE  AND  STYT-E.-H.- 


1.  The  Arabian  Ififhta.  ProfoMlj  IHactnttwL 

2.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Complete.  Illustrated. 

8.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Illustrated. 

4.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Jans  Poktcr. 

6.  Thaddens  of  Warsaw.  By  Jans  Porter. 

8.  The  Children  of  the  Abbey.  By  Reoixa  Marie  Roche. 

7.  Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  In  one  rolume.  Illnstratsd. 

8.  The  Vicar  of  WakeAeld.  By  Olirer  Ooldsmith.  IHastratsd. 

9.  Gniliver’s  Travels.  By  Dbax  Swift.  Illustrated. 

10.  Gil  Bias.  Translated  by  T.  Smollett. 

11.  Don  Qntxote.  By  Certaetes.  Complete  in  one  volume. 

12.  Sanford  and  Merton.  By  Thomas  Day.  Illustrated. 

13.  The  Young  Foresters.  By  W.  H.  Q.  Kinostox.  Illustrated. 

14.  Round  the  World.  By  Vf.  H.  G.  Kirgstox.  Illustrated. 

13.  Salt  Water.  By  W.  H.  Q.  Kixgstox.  Illustrated. 

15.  Peter  the  Whaler.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kixgstox.  Illustrated. 

17.  Mark  Seaworth.  ^  W.  H.  G.  Kixgstox.  Illustraied. 

18.  The  Midshipman,  Marmaduke  Merry.  By  W,  H.  G.  Kixgstox.  Illustrated. 

23.  Self-Help.  By  Samuel  Smiles. 

24.  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  By  M.  L.  Weems.  Illustrated. 

23.  The  Parent’s  Assistant.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  Illustrated. 

26.  Five  Years  Before  the  Mast.  By  Jacob  A.  Hazex.  Illustrated. 

27.  The  White  Elephant.  By  William  Daltox.  Illustrated. 

28.  The  War  Tiger.  By  William  Daltox.  Illustrated. 

29.  The  Wolf  Boy  in  China.  By  William  Daltox.  Illoetrated. 

80.  The  Tiger  Prince.  By  William  Daltox.  Illustrated. 

31.  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Walter  Scott.  Illustrated. 

82.  Lai  la  Rookh.  By  Thomas  Moore.  Illustrated. 

83.  Cast  Up  by  the  Sea.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker.  Illustrated. 

36.  The  Adventures  of  Rob  Roy.  By  James  Graxt.  Illustrated. 

87.  A  School  Story;  or,  Three  Years  at  Wolverton.  Illustrated. 

88.  Clayton’s  Rangers.  A  Tale  of  the  Revolution.  Illustrated. 

89.  Advice  to  a  Wife.  By  Ptr  Hexrt  Cbavasse. 

40.  Advice  and  Counsel  to  a  Mother.  By  Pte  Hexrt  Chavabse. 

41.  Charles  O’Mally.  By  Chas.  Lever. 

42.  Audubon  the  Naturalist.  By  Mrs.  Horacr  St.  Johx.  Illustrated. 

43.  Paul  Blake.  Adventures  of  a  Boy  in  the  Island  of  Coniea,  etc.  Illustrated. 

44.  Boy  Crusoes;  or,  The  Young  Islanders.  Illustrated. 

43.  Wild  Sports  in  the  Far  W  est.  By  Frederick  Gerstaecker.  Illustrated. 

46.  Frank  Wildman’s  Adventures.  By  Frederick  Gerstaecker.  Illustrated. 

47.  Search  of  a  Wife.  By  Haxxah  More. 

48.  Villages  of  the  Bible.  By  Paxtox  Hood.  Hlustrated. 

49.  Banyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Complete.  Illustrated. 

30.  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  By  Frederick  Strauss. 

61.  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.  By  George  Macdoxalo.  Illustrated. 

62.  Dick  Cheveley.  By  W.  H.  Q.  Kixgstox.  Illustrated. 

63.  Jest  Book;  or, The  Modem  Joe  Miller.  Fully  Illustrated. 

64.  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at  Rugby.  By  Arthur  Hughes.  Illustmted. 
63.  Charles  Dickens’s  Child’s  History  of  England.  Illustrated. 

66.  iEsop’s  Fables.  Illustrated. 

67.  W’illy  Reilly.  By  Wiluam  Carlktox. 

68.  Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

60.  Jane  Eyre.  By  Charlottr  Broxtr. 

The  Rhovs  books  are  printed  on  good  pq>er  with  good  type,  well  bound,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  60  cents  each. 

Address  Ee  R.  PELTONy 

S6  Bond  Strcety  New  York. 
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A  TALVABl^B  AND  HANDY  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


READER’S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

^  COHTAIHS  THB  rOLLOWINO  VOUIIIIS:  ^ 


BRirWER'S  READER'S  HAimBOOK 

Of  Facts,  Characters,  Plots,  and  References.  I3.S0. 

*'  On.  of  the  moit  useful  and  scholarijr  books  of  the  century.” — Pkil^dtlpkia  Timts. 


BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE  AND  FABLE. 

Giving  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of  about  ao.ooo  Common  Phrases,  Illusions,  and  Words 
that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  New  Edition  (Stvtnttenth).  Revised  and  Corrected.  In  this  new  edition 
has  been  added  a  concise  Bibliographjr  of  Engli^  Literature,  baaed  upon  the  larger  work  of 
reference  on  the  same  subject  by  W.  Davenport  Adams,  with  additions.  Ia.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES, 

Imitative.  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  IVUk  Illuitrationt.  |a.so. 

*'  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  student,  and  to  the  clergy  It  ought  to  be  specially  useful.” 
—Nn,  Ytrk  Herald. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES. 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  ^.50. 

”  A  mine  of  curious  and  valuable  information.” — Neve  Ytrk  Ckrutian  Advocate. 


WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  Ia.50. 

”  For  use  in  the  home  or  place  of  business  the  Compreketuive  Dictionary  has  no  superior.”— IMisrmolawrni 
Ttaeker. 

ROOET’S  thesattrus. 

A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  $2.50, 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  Languages.  $2.^0. 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synonymes  and  Synonymous  or  Parallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


Bight  Volumes.  Bound  in  Half  Morocco,  Oilt  Top,  Put  up  in  Neat  Pasteboard  Bor. 
Per  Bet,  Any  volume  sold  separately. 


Sent  bp  matt  on  reeetpt  of  price. 

E.  R.  RELXON,  95  Bond  Street,  New  Yorlc. 


Address 
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*’A  BRIGHT  HEALTHFUL  SKIN  AND  COMPLEXION  ENSURED  BY  USING ' 

PEARS’  SOAP. 

AS  MECOMMSNDEO  BY  THB  CK.KATXST  EnOLUH  AUTHOBITY  ON  THK  SKIN,  i 

Prof.  SIR  ERASM  US  WILSON,  f.  R.  S.,  Pus.  or  thb  Royal  Col.  or  Subgions,  j 
England,  and  AZL  othbb  Leading  Authobitibs  on  the  Skin. 

raDmmBElDTEOD!UI)IDl,niCLIIIIIKBIQS.UUIE  LiN&m.lECOlDIEIlIlITSYIBTlia' 

AATZl  PKEFEJt  PEAKS’  SOAP  TO  ANY  OTHER. 

The  following  from  the  world-renowned  Songstrem  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  Testimonials: 
Testimtmal  from  Madame  ADEUNA  PaITI. 

have  found  it  matchless  for  .ife,  ^  ^  ^ _ : 

4^  THE  HANDS  AND  COMPLEXION."  ^  ^ 


Pears'  Soap_is  .for  Sale  throughout  the  Civilixbd  Wori 


■Jf 


e-Jo-  V2 

Va*." 


W'^A 
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THE  BEST 

boon  ever  bestowed  upon  man  is  perfect 
health,  and  the  true  way  to  insure  health 
is  to  purify  your  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarssr 
parilla.  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Clough,  84  Arling¬ 
ton  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes:  Every 
winter  and  spring  my  family,  including 
myself,  use  several  bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  Experience  has  convinced  me 
that,  as  a  powerful 

Blood 

purther,  it  is  very  much  superior  to  any 
other  preparation  of  Sarsaparilla.  All 
persons  of  scrofulous  or  consumptive  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  especially  delicate  children, 
are  sure  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  its 
use.”  J.  W.  Starr,  Laconia, Iowa,  writes: 
**  For  years  I  was  troubled  with  Scrofu¬ 
lous  complaints.  I  tried  several  different 
preparations,  which  did  me  little,  if  any, 
good.  Two  bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  effected  a  complete  cure.  It  is  my 
opinion  thri  this  medicine  is  the  best 
blood 

Purifier 

of  the  day.”  C.  E.  Upton,  Nashua,  N.  H., 
writes;  ”For  a  number  of  years  I 
was  troubled  with  a  humor  in  my  eyes, 
and  unable  to  obtain  relief  until  1  com¬ 
menced  using  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  I  have 
taken  several  bottles,  am  greatly  bene¬ 
fited,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  of  blood 
purifiers.”  R.  Harris,  Creel  City,  Ramsey 
Co.,  Dakota,  writes:  “I  have  been  an 
intense  sufferer,  with  Dyspepsia,  for  the 
past  three  years.  Six  months  ago  I  began 
to  use 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

It  has  effected  an  entire  enre,  and  I  am 
now  as  well  as  ever.” 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Price  $1 ;  Six  bottles,  $6. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  ft  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


ForlnstantUse 

As  a  reliable  remedy,  in  cases  of  Croup, 
Whooping  Cough,  or  sudden  Colds, 
and  for  ^e  prompt  relief  and  cure  of 
throat  and  lung  diseases,  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  is  Invaluable.  Mrs.  E.  O.  Edgerly, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  writes :  “  I  consider 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  a  most  important 
remedy  for  home  use.  I  have  tested  its 
curative  power,  in  my  family,  many 
times  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  It  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  most  serious  affections  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  whether  in  children  or 
adults.”  John  H.  Stoddard,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  writes :  “I  have  never  found  a  med¬ 
icine  equal  to 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

for  the  prompt  relief  of  throat  and  lung 
diseases  peculiar  to  children.  I  consider 
it  an  absolute  cure  for  all  such  affections, 
and  am  never  without  it  in  the  house.” 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Herman,  187  Mercer  st.,  Jersey 
City,  writes:  *‘I  have  always  found 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  useful  in  my  fam¬ 
ily.”  B.  T.  Johnson,  Mt.  Savage,  Md., 
writes :  **  For  the  speedy  cure  of  sudden 
Colds,  and  for  the  relief  of  children  afflict¬ 
ed  with  Croup,  I  have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
It  is  the  most  potent  of  all  the  remedies  I 
have  ever  used.”  W.  H.  Stickler,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  writes:  ’’Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  cured  my  wife  of  a  severe  long 
affection,  supposed  to  be  Quick  Con¬ 
sumption.  We  now  regard  the  Pectoral 
as  a  household  necessity.”  E.  M.  Breck>- 
enridge,  Brainerd,  Minn.,  writes:  ”I 
am  subject  to  Bronchitis,  and,  wherever  I 
go,  am  always  sure  to  have  a  bottle  of 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

with  me.  It  Is  without  a  rival  for  the  cure 
of  bronchial  affections.” 

PRSPARED  BT 

Or.  J.  0.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Hue. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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WOIaFE’S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS, 

As  a  ffeneral  beverage  anti  necenttary  cor¬ 
rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decotnpoeition  or  other  caueettf  ae 
Limeetone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 
Aromatic  Sehnappa  is  euperior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  yearg*  duration  in  every  eection  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFETS  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorgement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  gale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  digtiUa- 
tion,  have  gecured  for  it  the  reputation  for  galuhrity  claimed  for  it, 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE^S  SON  &  CO., 

9  BeaTer  Street,  Xew  York. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE. 


A  cue  wliicU  reeemble*  Qenenil  Q  rant’s 
of  Troupe  Co.,  Gs. 

La  OKAxas,  Ga.,  Maj  14th,  1886. 

Some  ten  Tear*  ago  I  had  a  acrefalon*  tore  on  my 
liaht  hand  which  gave  me  great  tronble.  It  waa  treat¬ 
ed  and  eeemingly  dliappeaKd.  Some  yeera  after  an 
nicer  made  It*  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  This,  too, 
under  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  an  and  I  snp- 
poaed  I  was  well.  I  found,  bowerer  It  haa  only  been 
driren  into  the  system  by  the  use  of  potash  ana  mer¬ 
cury,  and  in  Mai^  188S,  it  broke  ont  In  my  throat  and 
conoeatrated  in  what  some  of  the  doctors  aenominaled 
Cancer.  I  was  placed  under  treatment  for  this  disease. 
Some  six  or  seren  of  the  best  ph)  sicians  in  the  country 
hod  me  at  different  times  under  their  charge,  aasong 
them  three  specialists  in  this  line,  but  osm  after  another 
would  exhanst  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew 
worse  continually.  The  cancer  had  eaten  through  my 
cheek,  destroying  the  roof  of  my  mouth  and  upper  lip, 
then  attacked  my  tongue  and  pi^e  and  lower  lip,  de¬ 
stroying  the  palate  and  under  lip  entirely  and  half  my 
toime,  eating  out  to  the  top  of  my  len  cheek  bone, 
and  up  to  the  left  eye.  Prom  a  hearty,  robnat  woman 
of  150  pounds,  I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin 
and  bones,  almost  unable  to  tnm  myself  in  bed.  1 
could  not  eat  any  solid  food,  but  snbslsted  on  liquids, 
and  my  tongue  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  t^. 
The  angnish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  snflerlngs  of 
body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revealed. 
Given  up  by  physicmns  to  die.  with  no  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery  upon  the  pah  of  friends  who  sat  aronnd  my  bedside 
expecting  ever  moment  to  be  my  last ;  in  fact,  my  hus¬ 
band  would  place  his  hand  on  me  eveiy  now  ana  then 
Trcatloe  on  Blood  and  Skin  Dlaonaas  mu 
W.  a»d  St..  N.  y. 


condition.  The  wonderful  cure  of  Mrs.  Comer, 


to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  not,  and  at  one  time  all 
decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re¬ 
ported  all  over  the  conntry.  8ach  was  my  wretched 
and  helpleee  condition  tbe  first  of  last  October  (.1884), 
when  my  friends  commenced  giving  me  Swift's  Spo 
clfic.  It  was  the  only  straw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 
I  sinking  heart.  I  was  so  feeble  that  I  could  not  take  it 
accoruing  to  directions  bat  they  gave  it  to  me  as  host 
they  coiQd.  In  Waa  than  a  month  tbe  eating^places 
stopped  and  healing  commenced,  and  the  foarnH  aper¬ 
ture  ia  my  cheek  nas  been  closed  and  firmly  knitted 
together.  A  process  of  a  new  nnder  lip  Is  pnigressiiw 
finely  and  the  tongue  which  was  almost  destroyed,  is 
being  recovered,  sm  it  seems  that  nature  is  snpplying 
a  new  tongue.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  frieMs  can 
readily  understand  me.  and  1  can  eat  solid  food  again 
and  am  able  to  walk  atioat  wherever  I  please  without 
the  assistance  of  any  one.  and  have  gained  fifty  pounds 
of  fiesh.  All  this  nnder  tbe  bleesing  of  a  Mercifnl  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  is  due  to  Swift's  Specific.  I  am  a  wonder 
ana  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
known  my  intense  sufferings  and  have  visited  mo  in 
my  afliettoas.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 
graUtnde  is  none  the  leas  devout,  and  1  am  confident 
that  a  perfect  recovery  is  now  in  sight.  If  any  doubt 
these  facts  I  would  refer  them  to  Hon.  John  fi.  Tay¬ 
lor.  State  Senator,  of  thia  aUtiict,  who  is  my  nelghlxw, 
and  to  Dr.  T.  8.  Bradfield  of  La  Grange.  Ga.,  or  to  any 
other  persons  living  in  south  part  of  Ttoom  County, 
Ga.  Imost  cbeerfiuly  and  gratefully  subsen  be  myself, 
Mrs.  H.\il7  L  COMER 

llo4  Free.  Cull  ou  oar  Plipalclum,  No.  l&Y 
Conaaltuttom  fkee. 


ECZEMA! 


My  wife  haa  been  sorely  afflicted  wRh  Eexema  or 
Salt  Rheum  from  infancy.  We  tried  evm  known  rem¬ 
edy,  but  to  no  avail.  She  was  also  aflucted  with  a 
periodical  nervous  headache,  sometimes  followed  by 
an  intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  S.  S.  8.  She  com¬ 
menced  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  the 
infiammation  disappeimed,  and  sore  spots  drisd  up  and 
turned  white  and  scaly,  and  finally  she  brushed  them 


off  in  an  Impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pure 
salt.  She  is  now  taking  tbe  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap- 
peoraace  of  tbe  disease  is  gone,  and  her  flesh  Is  soft  and 
white  as  a  child's.  Her  headaches  have  disappeared 
and  she  eqfoys  the  only  good  health  sbe  has  known  in 
40  years.  No  wonder  she  deems  every  bottle  of  8.  8. 8. 
k  worth  a  thousand  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

JOHN  F.  BRADLBY,  44  Griswold  St. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  Ifith,  1886. 


mQWTlpiP  QDifTlPTP  PnMDmV  drawer  j,  Atlanta,  oa.  , 
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The  New  Departure', 


THE 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

XDITXD  BT 

EDWIN  LANIESTER,  MJ),  F.R5, 

And  written  by  Dlttlngniihed  Member*  of  the  Boyei 
College  of  PhTeiclent  end  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EOmON,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  bATe  examined  this  book  prononnco  it 
the  beat  book  on  Domeatic  Medicine  that 
baa  yet  appeared.  Never  before  bave  aneb  emi¬ 
nent  Pbysiciana  as  Dr,  Lankeatcr  and  bis  aasiat- 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ol 
Ibis  kind.  Doctors  can  nse  it  with  advanta^ ; 
yet  It  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL> 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oe- 
enr  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines^ 
Drngs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thonsand  Titles. 


BUY  IT  AS  AN  INVESTICINT. 

Jt  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors'  bUh. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  94 1  In 
.beep,  ;  in  half  msaia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  snbscription,  bnt  where  there  ia 
JO  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  ^tage  prepaid,  on 
.  acelpt  of  price. 

E.  R.  FELTON  k  CO.,  Pablltbei^ 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  The  Ntw  Departure  ”  is  a  new  application  of  an  old 
idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
do  it. 

It  Is  called  a  Natnral  system,  because  tbe  most  eesen- 
tlal  things  of  a  praedcally  vaiuable  education  are 
learned,  aa  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  M  cards  and  a  amall  chart,  tbe  whole 
done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  its  ar 
rangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  usually  spent 
in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  leans  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  oood  mtMAN  ;  to  srau.  accuoatelt  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  several  hundred  of  the  most  commonly  used 
words;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  Exolisx 
Quaxxab,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  is  punctcation.  Each  card  is 
complete  In  ItMlf,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most  likely 
to  nse.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cards  arc  arranged 
certain  absolute  fheta  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Punctuation ;  sometimes  of  all  three  togriber. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  is  tbe  only  useful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punctuation  acquired  in 
thu  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  or. 
dinary  metboda  of  tbe  text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  Insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Punctuation. 


The  appOeation  of  the  principle  qf  learning  bp 
Soing  1 1  our  primary  education  ae  toe  do  to  oM  other 
^airt  of  life,  hoe  been  indoreed  bp  the  higheet  authori- 
tiee  and  bp  our  moot  intelligent  educators. 


Price.  $1. 

Baeet  S*  anif  etddruea,  poetpmid,  ore  rueeipt  •/ 
price. 

ruBUSBXD  ay 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


DISCREI 


Eclectic  Magtugmc  Adveriieer. 


VxiIFL'lMkif 


'dsu.  'e.wmf. 


W.A.S 


WOIiFlS'S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS, 


g  A»  a  general  beverage  anti  necetteary  eor~ 
^  rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decatnpoeition  or  other  caueee,  as 
TO  ENABliamVMERS  TOD/STINGUISHAT  ''  Limesttme,  Sulphate  of  Copper^  etc,^  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation,  A 
public  trial  of  aver  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  cotintry 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE*S  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolieited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distiUa- 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it, 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE^S  SON  &  CO., 

9  BeaTer  Street,  Xew  York. 

CANCER  OF  THE  TONGUE. 


A  case  wliicU  reaemblet  Geoenl  Qrant’i  i 
of  Tronpe  Co.,  Qa. 

La  Qaaiioa,  Oa.,  Hay  14th,  1886. 

Some  ton  Tear*  ago  I  bad  a  acrofaloa*  lore  on  my 
rirtt  hand  which  gave  me  great  tronble.  It  waa  tieat- 
eaand  aeemingly  dieappeaied.  Some  yean  after  an 
nicer  made  its  appearance  on  my  left  koM.  This,  too, 
under  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  np  and  I  snp- 
poeed  1  waa  well.  I  found,  however  it  baa  only  been 
driven  into  the  system  by  the  use  or  potash  and  mer¬ 
cury,  and  in  March,  188S,  it  broke  out  in  my  throat  and 
conecBtrated  in  what  some  of  the  doctors  denominated 
Cancer.  I  was  placed  under  treatment  for  this  disease. 
Some  six  or  seven  of  the  beet  ph}  sidans  in  the  ooenti7 
bad  me  at  different  times  under  their  charge,  among 
them  three  specialists  in  this  line,  but  one  after  another 
would  exhaust  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew 
worse  continually.  The  cancer  had  eaten  through  my 
cheek,  destrt^ng  the  roof  of  my  month  and  upper  lip, 
then  attacked  my  tongue  and  palate  and  lower  lip,  de¬ 
stroying  the  palate  aim  under  lip  entirely  and  half  my 
totmue,  eating  out  to  tbe  top  of  my  left  cheek  bone, 
and  up  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robust  woman 
of  150  pounds,  I  was  redncad  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin 
and  bones,  almost  unable  to  turn  myself  in  bed.  I 
eould  not  sat  any  solid  food,  but  subsisted  on  liquids, 
and  my  tongue  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk. 
The  anguish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  snflerings  of 
body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revf^ed. 
Given  up  by  physicians  to  die.  with  no  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery  upon  toe  pah  of  friends  who  sat  around  my  bedside 
expecting  ever  moment  to  be  my  last ;  In  fact,  my  hus¬ 
band  would  place  bis  hand  on  me  eve^  now  ana  then 
Treatise  on  Blood  aad  Skin  Dlaesssea  mal 
W.  SSd  St..  N.  V, 


condition.  The  wonderful  care  of  Mrs.  Comer, 

to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  not.  and  at  one  time  all 
decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re¬ 
ported  all  over  the  coiuitry.  Such  was  my  wretched 
and  helpless  condition  tbe  first  of  last  October  (1864), 
when  my  friends  commenced  giving  me  Swift's  Spe¬ 
cific.  It  was  the  only  straw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 
,  sinkiim  heart.  I  was  so  feeble  that  I  could  not  take  it 
according  to  directions  but  they  gave  it  to  me  as  bast 
they  coiud.  In  Uss  than  a  month  the  satingplacee 
stopped  and  healing  commenced,  and  the  fsarnM  aper¬ 
ture  in  my  cheek  naa  been  closed  and  firmly  knitted 
together.  A  process  of  a  new  under  lip  la  progresslim 
finely  and  the  tongue  which  was  almost  destroyed,  is 
being  recovered,  and  it  seems  that  nature  is  supplying 
a  new  tongue.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  friends  can 


a  new  tongue.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  friends  can 
readily  understand  me.  and  1  can  eat  solid  food  a^n 
and  am  able  to  walk  about  wherever  I  please  without 
tbe  aaelstance  of  any  one.  and  have  gained  fifty  pounds 
of  fieeh.  All  thia  under  the  blessing  of  a  Merciful  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  is  due  to  Swift’s  Specific.  I  am  a  wonder 
ana  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
known  my  intense  sufferings  aad  have  visited  m»  in 
my  afiUctions.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 


lor.  State  Senator,  of  thia  district,  who  is  my  neighbor, 
and  to  Dr.  T.  8.  Bradfield  of  La  Orange.  Qa.,  or  to  any 
other  persons  living  in  south  pert  of  TrouM  Coonty, 
On.  I  moot  cheerfully  and  gratefully  subsenbe  myself, 
Mrs.  .\C.\Rir  L.  COMER 

lle4  Free.  Gall  onr  Physician.  No.  157 
Consaltatlom  ftwo. 


ECZEMA! 


My  vrife  has  been  sorely  afflicted  wKh  Eczema  or 
Salt  Rheum  from  infancy.  We  tried  evm  known  rem- 
•dy,  but  to  no  avail.  She  waa  also  afiucted  with  a 
penodlcal  nervous  headache,  sometimes  followed  by 
an  intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  S.  B.  S.  She  com¬ 
menced  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  dtird  bottle  tbe 
inflammation  disappeared,  and  sore  spots  dried  up  and 
turned  white  aad  scaly,  and  finally  she  brushed  them 


TIE  Sf  lET  SPECmC 


mmxi 


off  in  an  Impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pore 
salt.  She  is  now  taking  the  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tbe  dissase  Is  gone,  and  her  flesh  is  soft  and 
white  as  a  child's.  Her  headaches  have  disappeared 
and  she  eq^s  the  only  good  health  she  has  known  in 
40  years.  No  wonder  she  deems  every  bottle  of  S.  S.  8. 
is  worth  a  thousand  times  Its  weight  in  gold. 

JOHN  F.  BRADLEY,  44  Griswold  St. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  16th,  1886. 
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A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

XDITKD  BT 

EIIWIH  LAHIESTEB,  MJ),  F.R.S., 

And  written  by  DUtlngnlihed  Member*  of  the  Boyii 
College  of  Phytlciens  end  Surgeona, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  beve  examlDed  thU  book  prononnco  it 
the  beat  book  on  Domeatic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  anch  emi¬ 
nent  Pbjiiclana  aa  Dr.  Lankeatcr  and  bis  assiat- 
anta  conaented  to  prepare  and  enuorae  a  work  ol 
tbia  kind.  Doctora  can  nae  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  ia  deaigned  primarily  for  Family  Uae,  and 
ita  deacriptiona  of  Symptoms  and  directlona 
for  Treatment  are  ao  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL> 
MEIVT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  aU  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  fo  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines^ 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Ita  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BTJTIT  AS  AN  INVE8T1CENT. 

Jt  will  tave  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctor f  bilU. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 1  in 
Aeep,  96 ;  in  half  mssia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
jo  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 

3ceipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  k  CO.,  Pablixhen, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


The  New  Departure; 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D,  SLOCUM. 


**  TTn  Stw  Departure  "  is  a  new  application  of  an  old 
Idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  ia  to  \ 

do  it.  I 

It  la  called  a  Natural  system,  because  the  most  easen- 
tial  things  of  a  practically  valuable  education  are 
learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  eonsista  of  M  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whols 
done  np  In  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  its  ar 
rangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  nsnaily  spent 
In  acquiring  snch  knowledge,  leam  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  oood  nirMAii ;  to  spell  accuratblt  a  vo- 
cabnlary  of  several  hundred  of  the  most  commonly  used  ' 

words ;  to  write  the  laagnage  correctly,  or  Exolisb 
Obaxhab,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  joinm 
of  a  sentence,  which  Is  pchctcatiok.  Each  card  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabnlary  or  list  of  several  hundred  snch 
words  IS  s  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most  likely 
to  nse.  On  the  other  tide  of  the  cards  aro  arranged 
certain  abeolnte  tacts  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Ponctnatlon ;  sometimee  of  an  three  togkher.  ,  i 

These  cards  are  to  he  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  leam-  j{ 

Ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly.  ii 

Thie  is  the  only  nsefni  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the  I) 

knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Pnnetnation  acquired  in 
this  way  will  be  mneb  more  permanent  than  by  the  or.  ' 

dinary  methods  of  the  tezt-bwks. 

Many  of  onr  best  edneators  now  insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Pnnetaation. 


The  applieoUon  qf  the  principle  Uamina  bp 
doing  t  >  onr  primarp  ednealion  at  we  do  to  all  other 
affair*  <ff  Uf*,  hae  been  indoretd  bp  the  higheet  anVwri- 
tie*  and  bp  our  mo*t  intelligent  educator*. 


Price,  $1. 

Bessl  to  anp  address,  poetpaid,  on  rooeipt  of 
price, 

rCBUSBBD  By 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 

26  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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DISCREPANCY  IN  R 


BcUdie  Magaaine  AdvvrtiMr, 


What  (T ye  lack,  my  Masters,  What  cT ye  lack? 


y  Create  Englyfhe 

0OMPLEXION  Soar 


Established  ioo  Years. 


Pears’ 


Soap, 


A  Special  Preparation  for  f  Complexion, 

S  ufed  and  recommended 
bye  Mijlrefs  Adelina  Patti, 
Mijlrefs  Lillie  Langtry,  and 
othere  beauteous  Ladyes. 
^  Y®Soape  is  marvellous  for 

\  improving  y®  Complex- 

y  yon,  and  for  keepynge  y® 

nandes  inne  nice  ordere.  Y®  Proprietors 
of  PEARS’  SOAP  are  y®  makers  bye 
Royal  Warraunt  to  y®  UPrincc  of 
jS^=*Y®  faire  maidens  and  matrons,  and 


yoodlie  youths  and  menne  of  America  will 


truly  find  that  y®  wonderful  virtues  of 


PEARS’  Soap,  which '  all  y^  druggifts 


fell,  have  not  been  over-rated. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


8uppli«d  at  •  BnuJI  extra  coat  with 

PATEMT  REFEREHCE  INDEX. 

It  has  3000  more  Words  In  its  rocabolair  than 
are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionary,  and 
nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Enfcrarings. 

lu  condensed  Bio|craphioal  Dictionary  (nearly 
10,000  names)  is  a  raluablo  feature. 

The  Standard  Authority  in 
Th*  GoTsmoMiit  Prlntliig  Omot,  and  with 
The  U.  8.  Snprane  Coart  Recommended  by 
state  Sapfs  SchodU  in  36  States,  and  by 
(hrer  Fiffy  College  Precta.  For  School  use, 
Ererr  Stete  Porcliaie  bas  been  of  Webster. 
The  Sale  is  20  to  1  of  any  other  Series. 

The  London  Tlnieseaye:  ItlstbebestDicfy. 
Qeo.  Bancroft  says:  Itia  snperior to all  others. 
The  Toronto  Canada,  says:  its  piaoe 

is  in  the  rery  hiueet  rank. 

Similar  testimonials  nare  been  giren  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  best  American  A  European  Scnolara. 

It  is  an  inraluable  companion  in  erery  Schooi 
and  at  exery  Fireside. 

e.  A  C.  If  ERIUAH  A  CO.,  Pub*rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dlllinilir  BOOKS.  Send  lOe.  for  SS^p.  III.  Cats. 
DUlLUInU  w.  T.  COMSTOCK,  S  AstorPl.,  N.  Y. 


The  Mew  Hperiaea  raples,  rts.  It  has  a 
1^1  _  handsome  Hinminsted  eorer,  Is  smntlng 

K I U  D  L  C  to  the  children,  and  contains  Information 
n  A  ^  for  the  welfare  of  erery  home. 

D  O  O  Iv  •  Walter  A.  Taylor,  Pnb'r,  Atlanta,  Oa. 


with  the  Odors  of  the  Forest.” 

THE  GARDNER  PINE  NEEDLE  SOAP,  made  from 
freeh  yonng  pine  leares ;  a  delight  fnl  toilet  soap,  supe¬ 
rior  to  tar  soap;  no  rank  aaaellortari  sofu-na 
and  stimnlates  the  skin  ;inake»  compIciioD  bright  and 
clear.  Fon  Sslb  bt  DaiTeoisTa.  Sample  cake  (4 
onnees)  mailed  on  receipt  of  IS  cents,  by 

PABK  Ac  T11.FOBD,  Sole  AgenU,  New  York. 


FEarOnE 

nt  BEST  THING  KNOWN  •«> 

WASHING^BLEAOHING 

II  lARD  OR  SOFT.  MOT  OR  OOLO  WATER. 

BAVn  EABOB,  TIKE  ud  SOAP  ABAS- 
INGET,  and  gircs  aalTeraal  anUafncTtiom. 
Eo  family,  rioh  or  poor  abould  be  without  k. 

SoldbyaUGiooert.  BKWABEof  imlUUona 
welldatignedtomUlead.  PBABUMB  te  tha 
ONLY  SAFE  tabor-aaring  oompound,  and 
•Iwaya  bears  the  abore  symbol,  and  name  at 
AAMFU  PTUk  EEW  YORK. 


FOOD 


f  I  MiE  onlr  perfert  anbetltnte  fbr  Hotber'a 

J.  Milk.  The  moet  nourishing  diet  for  hivalids  snd 
nursing  mothers.  Keeps  in  sll  dlmatcs.  Commended 
by  idiysicians.  Sold  ererywhere.  Send  for  onr  book 
*  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  lofants.”  Sent  free. 

DOLIBER,  GOODALE  A  CO.,  Boeton,  Maae. 


JOSEPH  M  LLOIYIS 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


Cold  Medkl,  PmiIs,  1870. 
The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Sold  throughout  the  World, 


ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS. 


ICEW  CA.TA.LOGUE  NOW  READY, 


Address 


Containing  all  our  New  Subjects  to  Date. 

E.  R.  PELTON, 


S6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


GRANT. 

Out  thro'  th«  wiad  aad  the  rain  it  sped  ; 

A  grand  tool  gone.  A  great  aao  dead. 

And  a  obUper  of  rain  toft  tcart  (til  down. 

And  wet  the  atrecit  of  the  dark  old  town ; 

But  never  a  tear  bad  my  eyea  to  abed. 

For  I  could  not  weep.  At  rent  at  laat. 

The  pain  and  the  paaaion  of  life  all  paat. 

After  the  pain  and  the  victory. 

The  bright  aword  bared  and  aheathed.  to  die, 

In  the  blame  and  the  praiae  upon  him  caat. 

My  old  commander  I  the  6ght  ia  done. 

No  riaing  of  mom,  no  aettiag  of  ann 

Shall  take  from  your  glory,  or  break  the  peace 

Whoae  radiant  light  liea  on  your  face. 

The  laat  great  battle  is  fougbt,  and  won. 

—  Tricatrim,  im  th*  Chicago  I nttr-Octan. 

A  Monstrous  Establishment. — The  latest 
published  report  of  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Krupp,  Essen,  shows  that  the  works 
continue  growing  not  merely  in  extent,  but  also 
as  regards  the  number  of  persons  who  find  em¬ 
ployment  there.  In  i860  only  1764  men  were 
engaged  at  the  works  ;  this  number  had  risen 
in  1870  to  7084  ;  now  it  is  over  2o,oco.  If  the 
women  an9  children  are  taken  into  account 
whose  livelihood  depends  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment,  we  find  a  working  class  population  of  not 
fewer  than  65.351,  of  whom  nearly  29,000  live 
in  the  houses  owned  by  the  works.  The  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  Krupp’s  undertaking  num¬ 
ber  eight,  and  comprise  the  works  at  Essen, 
three  collieries  at  Essen  and  Bochum,  547  iron 
ore  mines  in  Germany,  mines  near  Bilbao, 
Spain,  the  smelting  furnaces,  a  range  for  test¬ 
ing  ordnance  at  Meppen,  besides  other  places. 
There  are  eleven  smelting  furnaces,  1542  pud¬ 
dling  and  reheating  furnaces,  439  steam  boil¬ 
ers,  and  450  steam  engines  of  185,000  horse¬ 
power.  At  Essen  alone  railway  tracks  of  a 
total  length  of  thirty-seven  miles  are  laid  down, 
with  a  rolling  stock  of  88  locomotives,  893 
wagons,  191  trollies,  besides  69  horses.  There 
are  forty  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  34  telegraph 
stations,  and  55  Morse  instruments. 

New  Process  of  Making  Steel.— The  iron 
trade  is  greatly  interested  in  a  new  steel  process 
called  the  Clapp-Griffiths,  which  rivals  the  Bes¬ 
semer  process.  Puddling  will  largely  be  done 
away  lyith,  as  machinery  will  take  the  place  of 
puddlers.  High  phosphorous  ores,  heretofore 


of  no  use,  will  be  available.  Bradstreet’s  says 
"  its  adoption  will  mean  a  genuine  revolu¬ 
tion.” 

Educational  Novelty  for  Home  and 
School. — The  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field.  Mass., have  issued  something  entirely  new 
in  the  way  of  maps  for  home  and  school  use. 

They  consist  of  a  series  of  dissected  maps  of 
the  continents  of  the  world,  drawn  to  one  uni¬ 
form  scale,  and  having  the  backs  illustrated 
with  the  animals  and  productions  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  countries. 

They  are  made  in  colors  and  mounted  on 
wood  one  eighth  ot  an  inch  thick. 

By  the  use  of  these  maps,  which  must  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  amusement  to  children, 
they  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  shape,  location, 
and  relative  size  of  each  country  which  they 
are  not  likely  to  forget,  thus  combining  instruc¬ 
tion  with  amusement.  Each  map  is  put  up 
separately  in  a  neat  wooden  box,  and  either  the 
whole  series  or  any  single  map  can  be  obtained 
if  desired. 

For  primary  and  elementary  schools,  or  for 
home  teaching,  we  know  of  nothing  so  well 
suited  to  the  purpose. 

Porpoise  Fishing. — A  fishing  steamer  may 
be  seen  any  day  cruising  off  Rockaway  Beach 
in  search  of  porpoises,  and  the  sight  of  netting 
a  school  of  these  creatures  is  decidedly  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  new  enterprise,  started  by  Captain 
Gardiner,  of  Connecticut,  and  he  is  meeting  ^ 

with  success.  The  average  value  of  a  porpoise  I 

is  about  I25.  and  so  far  the  captain  has  caught  | 

an  average  of  six  a  day.  When  porpoises  are 
not  in  sight  the  time  is  employed  catching 
menhaden.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  porpoise 
brings  a  high  price,  and  the  meat  is  dried  and 
sold  in  Philadelphia.  The  hide  makes  a  fine 
quality  of  leather,  and  the  bones  are  also  util¬ 
ized.  The  rendering  factory  is  at  Shelter 
Island. 

Butter  by  Electricity.  —  Mr.  A.  C. 

Tichenor  has  lately  patented  a  process  by 
which  a  current  is  passed  through  milk  con¬ 
tained  in  a  vessel  of  special  form,  and  butter 
is  formed  in  little  balls  on  one  of  the  elec-  i 

trodes.  It  is  said  that  to  extract  the  butter 
from  45  litres  of  milk,  the  current  from  a 
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dynamo-electric  machine  equivalent  to  that  of 
about  40  Daniell  cells,  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  is  all  that  is  required.  \Vith  such  a 
current,  the  balls  of  butter  are  sufficiently 
voluminous  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
electrode  and  float  to  the  surface  of  the  milk  ; 
but  the  butter  thus  obtained  has  still  to  be 
churned,  so  as  to  work  the  small  pieces  into  a 
compact  mass. 

Pearline. — We  are  very  cautious  in  recom¬ 
mending  anything  to  our  readers,  unless  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  we  are  on  the  right  side. 
Practical  experience  proves  that  James  Pyle’s 
Pearline  will  do  all  that  he  claims  for  it,  and 
claiming  much.  Pearline  is  the  more  valuable. 
We  take  pleasure  in  advising  every  one  not 
acquainted  with  this  article  to  get  a  package 
at  once,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial— for  by  reduc-  1 
ing  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  washday  and  j 
house-cleaning  it  promotes  health  and  happi-  | 
ness,  both  so  desirable.  I 


An  Electric  Launch  for  Patrol  Pur¬ 
poses. — An  experimental  trip  was  recently 
made  with  a  newly-fitted  electric  launch  from 
Mill  wall  to  London  Bridge  and  back,  and  also 
a  further  trip  was  made  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  with  the  intention  of  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  electrically  propelled  boats 
to  any  other  for  the  purpose  of  patrolling 
rivers  and  harbors.  One  of  the  novelties  on 
this  launch  is  a  search  light  of  3,000  candle- 
power,  which  is  actuated  by  a  set  of  E.  P.  S. 
accumulators,  which  also  propel  the  launch  by 
means  of  a  Reckenzaun  motor,  at  a  speed  of 
eight  miles  an  hour.  The  search  light  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  illuminate  the  whole 
width  of  the  river  at  will. 


I 


Where  Women  Abound. — Women  are 
numerous  on  Nantucket ;  probably  more  so 
even  than  on  the  mainland  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  from  the  men’s  having  gone  elsewhere 
to  seek  fortune.  The  minister  at  the  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church  is  Miss  Louise  Baker, 
a  native  of  the  island,  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school  is  a  woman  also.  To 
another  of  the  same  sex  it  was  recommended 
to  ride  for  her  health.  Her  acquaintances  de¬ 
sired  to  ride  with  her,  so  she  now  keeps  a  pub¬ 
lic  carriage,  which  she  drives.  This  is  a  pretty 
safe  population  for  a  woman,  the  wooden  jail 
having  only  one  inmate.  One  of  the  popular 
pastimes  in  which  ladies  have  joined  is  going 
out  to  deep-water  “sharking."  When  these 
large  fish  seize  the  bait  the  force  of  two  or  three 


persons  is  sometimes  exerted  in  drawing  them 
on  board  ;  blows  on  the  head  deprive  them  of 
life,  and  the  bodies  dragged  upon  the  beach 
furnish  manure  for  the  farmer.  I  hear  that 
from  sharks’  livers  is  made  much  of  the  “  cod 
liver  oil"  of  the  market. 

What  is  a  Billion  ? — The  English  billion 
(a  million  millions)  has  set  Sir  Henry  Bessemer 
to  calculating.  He  reckons  that  a  billion 
seconds  have  not  elapsed  since  the  world  be¬ 
gan,  as  they  would  reckon  31,678  years,  17 
days,  23  hours,  45  minutes,  and  5  seconds.  A 
chain  of  a  billion  sovereigns  would  pass  736 
times  around  the  globe,  or  laying  side  by  side, 
each  in  contact  with  its  neighbor,  would  form 
about  the  earth  a  golden  zone  26  feet  6  inches 
wide.  This  same  chain,  were  it  stretched  out 
straight,  would  make  a  line  a  fraction  over 
18,338,455  miles  in  extent.  For  measuring 
height  Sir  Henry  chose  for  a  unit  a  single  sheet 
of  paper  about  one  three  hundred  and  thirty 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  billion  of  these 
thin  sheets  pressed  out  flat  and  piled  vertically 
upon  each  other  would  attain  an  altitude  of 
47,348  miles. 

Music  by  Telephone— On  the  5th  inst.  be¬ 
gan  the  regular  transmission  to  the  Antwerp 
Elxhibition,  by  the  Van  Rysselberghe  system, 
of  the  instrumental  music  played  at  the  Vaux- 
hall  concert  in  the  Brussels  Park,  a  distance  of 
fifty  kilometres,  or  about  thirty  miles.  The 
notabilities  of  the  Telegraph  Administration 
and  of  the  Exhibition  were  present,  and  com¬ 
mented  favorably  on  the  clearness  with  which 
the  sounds  were  reproduced. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  EIcleciic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
j  price.] 

Lmv^  Tennis.  By  Lieut.  Peilr.  i3mo, 
do.,  ^  pages.  Aew  Y»rk  :  Charles  Scribners' 
Sans.  Price,  75  cents. 

Lady  With  the  Rubies.  By  Mrs.  WiSTER. 
l3mo,  334  pages.  Pkila. :  y.  B.  Lippineett 
Co.  Price,  $1.35. 

A  Maiden  All  Ftrlam.  By  the  DucHESS. 
i3mo,  377  pages.  Pkila.  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  Price,  do.,  50  cents,  paper,  35  cents. 

O  Tender  Dolores.  By  the  Duchess.  rsmo, 
338  pages.  Pkila. :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Price,  50  cents, 
i 
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virtoiiviA- 

BLUE  RIDGE  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Opeix  June  1st  to  ISTo^rerriher  1st. 


12  MILES  EAST  OF  ROANOKE,  ON  NORFOLK  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

THIS  CELEBRATED  SUMMER  RESORT  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  VIRGINIA.  The  virtue 
of  its  Watery  in  cases  of  DYSPEPSIA,  or  LIVER 
COMPLAINT,  HAS  GAINED  A  WORLD¬ 
WIDE  REPUTATION, 


KOR  Si^LS:  IN' 

PliilaileipMa,  WasMositon  anil  Baltiiore,  at  SHAFER’S  MINERAL  WATER  AHENCIES. 

PHILIP  F.  BROWN,  Proprietor. 


t^STOP  AT  THE  NEW  PURCELL  HOUSE,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


SOUTH  CA.HOLIIVAL. 


Planters, 

Garrishi, 

•  Hymmes, 

Jacobi, 

MARION. 

CHERAW. 

DARLINGTON. 

1 

.  FLORENCE. 

1 

Jervey, 

1  1 

Wertz, 

Clark’s, 

Mrs.  Senn’s, 

SUMTER. 

JOHNSTON. 

TRENTON. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  HOTEL,  THE  BENBOW  HOUSE, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

FISHER  d;  BEN  BO  W,  Propers.  D.  W.  C,  BENBO  W,  Proper, 

SAMPLE  BOOMS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  MEN  ON  HROUND  FLOOR. 

— ALSO — 

Rooms  Single  and  En  Suite  in  each  of  these  Hotels. 
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350  OLD  VIOLINS 

From  lUlr  aod  Tyrol’  to  $1000;  SOO  rarMiM  of 
NEW  VIOLINS.  Americaa  and  BrnropMO  makes,  from 
eaaU  to  $150  each ;  MOO  Violins,  Violas.  Celloa  and 
Donble  Bases,  in  tone,  to  test  and  compare.  Best  as¬ 
sortment  and  lowest  prices  in  America.  Violin  Cases, 
Bows,  StrinfS,  Varnish,  Necks.  Backs.  Tops,  etc. 
Fine  Violin  repalrlnf.  Send  for  Catalogne,  ELIAS 
HOWE,  88  Conn  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


UlLLAMB.5§CinillieSl,H.Y. 

;  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


msLnro  silvxs  coinnnnoM  bets,  etc. 


■AWIIBRS  IN  FILE  AMD  COLD,  M  EACH. 

Sand  for  Oiroular. 


ImrAiiZD  Baoiiiinira 

ROLLING  CHAIRS 


TTT  ANTED— Ladies  and  Misses  to  crochet  and  make 
VV  fine  laces  at  home ;  pleasant  and  prolltable ; 
work  sent  ont  of  the  city. 

WESTERN  LACE  MFO.  CO.,  tl8  State  St., 
CHicsao,  III. 


Send  one,  two,  three  or  Uve  dollars 
for  a  retail  box,  by  exprcM,  of  the 
best  Candies  in  the  world,  pnt  np  in 
handsome  boxes.  All  strictly  pure.  Snitabls  for  pres¬ 
ents.  Try  it  once.  Address 

C  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner, 

78  Mmditon  Sfreef,  CAtea^e. 


A  BARGAIN., 

We  have  for  sale  at  thia  office  the  following 
hooka  : 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

counrrE  as  fas  as  issvmd. 

16  volt.,  cloth  binding,  in  perfect  order. 

SCRIBNER’S  BEST  EDITION ; 

ALSO 

American  National  Preacher 

(Now  entirely  ont  of  print). 

40  volumes,  cloth  binding. 


THE 

American  universal  Cfclopsiiia. 

A  COMPLETE 

Library  of  Knowledge. 

A  Reprint  of  the  last  Edinburgh  and 
London  ^ition  of  Chambers^  Cy- 
dopcedia,  with  copious  addi¬ 
tions  hy  American  Edi“ 
tors,  embracing  over 
18,000  Titles. 

This  is  the  subscription  edition  of 
1884,  of  the  Library  of  Universal 
Knowledge,  in  15  volumes — printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  It  is  far  superior  to 
the  Trade  edition  which  retails  at 
115.00. 

The  subscription  price  is  |•i5.00,  and 
we  offer  it  at  present  at  $15.00. 
Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

SS  Bond  Atrest,  Wsw  York, 

MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


Wo  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  b6  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IS 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Addreu, 


Both  of  these  sets  will  be  sold  at  a 
SACRIFICE. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

Bond  Street^  New  York. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  1 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


or  THB 


■  New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclnsiTe. 

TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tax  Publiihor  of  the  ECLECTIC  haa  a  limited  number  of  bonnd  Tolnmea,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jeara  from  1870  to  1880  IncIoaiTe,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  librariea,  and  of  the  public  geuerallj.  Theee  volumee  are  of  the  same  general 
character  aa  thoae  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  CycloiMcdia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  la  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  moie  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumea  They  compriee 

1  COMPLETE  UBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OB  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENOBAVINQS. 

These  volumea  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  dlstaue* 
doea  not  exceed  one  thousand  mllea  They  are  bonnd  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTIC  ia  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  utUO  further  noties,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumee,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 

Address  E.  R  PELTON,  Publisher, 

Bond  Street,  J!few  York, 


- 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

\ 

or 

Fine  steel  Engravings. 

For  the 'Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  XUnstraUon. 


Beaatifully  engraved  on  Steel,  baring  appMred  in  tbe  EcLScnc  Mgazine  daring  past 
jean,  and  embracing  pcrtraiU  of  nearly  every  dikinguiebed  man  of  tbe  poet  and  prevent  century. 
Oar  lift  inclades  portraits  of 

HistorianSi  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  eto. 

coMPRisiira- 


325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  eeloctod  fron  oar  list,  will  giro  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 

ABBAHAM  LIHCOUI. 

HO&ACE  OBEELET. 

WILLIAll  0.  BBTAVT. 

WILLIAIC  K.  ETABTS. 

H.  W.  LOBOFELLOW. 

BATABD  TATLOB. 

J.  a.  WHITTIEB. 

PETEB  OOOPEB. 

CEAB.  O’COMOB. 

CHA8.  DICXEBS. 
lOHB  BBIOHT. 

BICHABD  OOBDEB. 

ALFBED  TEBBT80B. 

VATTHEW  ABBOLD. 

TROHAS  CABLTLE. 

HBBBEBT  iPEBCEB. 

Hie  enmvliigs  are  munbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid 
dicate  the  apues  oppoaite  the  engraving  salectM 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper.  lOztt  inches,  and  are  i 
furnish  neat  cloth  oases  or  portfolios,  holding  frana  tea  to 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

COBOBE88  OF  YIEBBA. 

BATTLE  OF  BTTBEEB  HILL. 

BAPOLEOB  nr  FBI80B. 

BIB  WALTEB  800TT  ABD  FBIEBDB. 
WABHIBOTOB  IBTIBO  ABD  FBIEBDB. 
LITEBABT  PABTT  AT  BIB  J.  BETBOLDB. 
TAB  DTEE  PABTIBO  FBOH  BUBEBB! 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLOBEBTIBE  POETB, 

WOODLABD  FOWB. 

FAB  FBOH  HOHE. 

BEATBICE  DE  CEBCI. 

BVBIAL  OF  THE  BIBD. 
FLOWEB-OATHEBEBB. 

HOKE  TBEABUBEB. 

in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  In. 

wnt  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
Ifty  engravings. 


EagraTiaga  10  aaata  aaeh,  or  $7  JO  ym  100. 

B  EagraTiaga, . $OM 

IS  EagraTiaga, . 1  00 

Portfhlioa, . aaeh  M 


Portfolio  aad  IS  EagnTlngo, 

M  a  gg  II 

U  H  go  M  ' 


II 

8 

4 


We  will  make  selectloiis  of  the  Xngravings  to  be  seat  whenever  required,  or  the  pnrehaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogns,  aad  amka  selection  for  portfolio,  serap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
f or  oaatie4able. 

CA.’TJh.X.OOUH^  SSPfJf  <rO  ▲PTY  JkDDliEeiei. 

Fa  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  Yorks 
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Ayer^s 

Ckn^Pectoral 

Should  bo  kept  constantlf  ct  hand,  for 
use  iu  emergencies  of  tho  household. 
Many  a  mother,  starflcd  in  tho  night  by 
the  omhiuus  sounds  of  Croup,  finds  the 
iittie  sulTercr,  with  red  and  swolien  face, 
gasping  for  air.  In  such  cases  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  Is  invaluable.  Mrs.  Emma 
Godney,  159  West  128  at..  New  York, 
writes:  “While  in  the  country,  last 
winter,  my  little  boy,  three  years  old,  was 
taken  ill  with  Croup;  it  seemed  os  if  ho 
would  die  from  strangulation.  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  was  tried  in  small  and 
frequent  doses,  and,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  the  little  patient  was  breathing 
easily.  The  doctor  said  that  the  Pectoral 
saved  niy  darling's  life.”  Mrs.  Chas.  B. 
Laudon,  Guilford,  Conn.,  writes:  “Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral 

Saved  My  Life, 

and  also  the  life  of  my  little  son.  As  bo 
is  Uroubled  with  Croup,  I  dare  not  bo 
without  this  remedy  in  tlic  house.”  Mrs. 
J.  Gregg,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes;  “My 
children  have  repeatedly  taken  Ayer’s 
^escy  Pectoral  for  Coughs  and  Croup. 
It  gives  iiiimcdiato  relief,  followed  by 
cure.”  Mrs.  31ary  E.  Evans,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  writes :  “I  have  two  little  boys,  both 
of  whom  have  been,  from  infancy,  subject 
to  violent  attacks  of  Croup.  About  six 
months  ago  we  began  using  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  and  it  acts  like  a  charm.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  the  child  takes  it,  he 
breathes  easily  and  rests  well.  Every 
mother  ought  to  know  what  a  blessing  I 
have  found  in  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.” 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Reid,  Freehold,  N.J.,  writes : 
“In  our  family,  Ayer’s  medicines  have 
been  blessings  for  many  years.  In  cases 
of  Colds  and  Coughs,  we  take 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

and  the  inconvenience  Is  soon  forgotten.” 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Happiness 

results  from  that  true  contentment  which 
indicates  perfect  health  of  body  and  mind. 
You  may  possess  it,  if  you  will  purify  and 
invigorate  your  blood  with  Ayer's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  E.  M.  Howard,  Newport,  N.  II., 
writes ;  “  I  suffered  for  years  with  Scrof¬ 
ulous  humors.  After  using  two  bottles  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  I 

Found 

great  relief.  It  has  entirely  restored  me  to 
health.”  James  French,  Atchison,  Kans., 
writes ;  “  To  all  persons  suffering  from 
Liver  Complaint,  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  was  afSicted 
with  a  disease  of  tho  liver  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  a  friend  advised  me  to  take 
this  medicine.  It  gave  prompt  relief,  and 
has  cured  me.”  Mrs.  II.  M.  Kidder,  41 
Dwight  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes :  “  For 
several  years  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  in  my  family.  I  never  feel  safe, 
even 

At  Home 

without  it.  As  a  liver  medicine  and 
general  purifier  of  the  blood,  it  has  no 
equal.”  Mrs.  A.  B.  Allen,  Winterpock, 
Va.,  writes:  “My  youngest  child,  two 
years  of  age,  was  taken  with  Bowel  Com¬ 
plaint,  which  we  could  not  cure.  We  tried 
many  remedies,  but  he  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and  finally  became  so  reduced  in 
flesh  that  we  could  only  move  him  upon 
a  pillow.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
doctors  that  Scrofula  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  We  procured  a  bottle  of 

ATEB’S 

Sarsaparilla 

and  commenced  giving  it  to  him.  It  surely 
worked  wonders,  for,  in  a  short  time,  be 
was  completely  cured.” 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Price  $1;  Six  bottles,  $5. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


^  As  a  general  beverage  and  necessary  cor~ 
rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg~ 
^  elablc  decmnposition  or  other  caueesp  as 
Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 


•  TO  ENABLE  CC,\SUMEI}S  TO  DISTINGUISH  AT 

Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation,  A 
public  trial  of  aver  thirty  years?  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFITS  SCHlfAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  disiiUa^ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it, 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DBUGGISTS  AND  GROOEES. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Bearer  Street,  IVew  York. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE 


A  case  which  reaemblet  General  Qrant’a  condition.  The  wonderful  cure  of  Mrs.  Comer, 
of  Tronpe  Co.,  Ga. 

La  Oeavsb,  Qa.,  May  14th,  188S. 

Some  ten  Tear*  ago  I  had  a  acrofolont  aore  on  my 
rMt  hand  which  gave  me  great  ironble.  It  was  treat¬ 
ed  and  aeemingiy  diaappean^  Some  yeara  after  an 
nicer  made  ite  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  This,  teo, 
under  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  no  and  I  snp- 
poeed  1  was  well.  1  found,  however,  it  bad  onlv  been 
driven  into  the  syetem  by  the  nee  of  potash  and  mer- 
cory,  and  in  Ma^,  int,  it  broke  oat  in  my  throat  and 
concentrated  In  what  some  of  the  doctora  denominated 
CancMT.  I  waa  placed  nnder  treatment  for  this  disease. 

Seme  six  or  seven  of  the  beat  ph)  sicians  in  the  conntry 
had  me  at  different  timea  nnder  their  charge,  among 
them  three  apeclalista  in  this  line,  bnt  one  after  another 
would  ezhanet  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew 
worse  continually.  The  cancer  had  eaten  through  my 
cheek,  destrc^ng  the  roof  of  my  mouth  and  npMr  lip, 
then  attacked  my  tongue  and  ^ate  and  lower  lip,  de- 
.troying  the  palate  and  nnder  lip  entirely  and  half  my 
toi^e,  eating  out  to  tbe  top  of  my  left  cheek  bone, 
and  np  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robnet  woman 
of  UO  pounds,  I  waa  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin 
and  bones,  almoet  nnable  to  turn  myself  la  bed.  I 
could  not  eat  any  solid  food,  bnt  snbalsted  on  liquids, 
and  my  tongue  waa  ao  far  gone  I  could  not  talk. 

The  anguish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  snlleringa  of 
body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revealed. 

Given  op  by  physicians  to  die.  with  no  hope  of  recov- 


to  see  whether  I  waa  alive  or  not,  and  at  one  time  all 
decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re¬ 
ported  all  over  the  country.  Such  was  my  wretched 
and  belplese  condition  the  drat  of  last  October  (ISM), 
when  my  friends  commenced  giving  me  Swift'a  Spe¬ 
cific.  It  was  the  only  straw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 
sinking  heart.  I  was  ao  feeble  that  I  could  not  take  it 
according  to  directions  bnt  ihey  gave  ft  to  me  as  beet 
they  could.  In  I  an  than  a  month  the  eaiina  places 
stopped  and  healing  commeoced,  and  the  feaiful  aper¬ 
ture  in  my  cheek  haa  been  closed  and  firmly  knitted 
together.  A  process  of  a  new  nnder  lip  ia  progressing 
finely  and  the  tongne  which  was  almoet  destroyed,  is 
being  recovered,  and  it  seems  that  nature  is  supplying 
a  new  tongne.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  frienus  can 
readily  understand  me.  and  I  can  eat  solid  food  a^n 
and  am  able  to  walk  aoout  wherever  I  please  withont 
the  assistance  of  any  one,  and  have  gained  fifty  pounds 
of  flesh.  All  this  under  the  blessing  of  a  Merciful  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  is  due  to  Swift's  Specific  I  am  a  wonder 
ana  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
known  my  intense  sufferings  and  have  visited  ms  In 
my  afllirtions.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 
patitude  is  none  the  less  devout,  and  I  am  confident 
that  a  oerfect  recovciy  1.  now  in  sight.  If  any  donbt 
these  facts  1  would  refer  them  to  Hon.  John  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  State  Senator,  of  this  district,  who  is  my  neighbor, 
and  to  Dr.  T.  S.  Bradfield  of  La  Grange.  Ga.,  or  to  any 
other  persona  living  In  south  part  or  Tron^  County, 
(3a.  1  most  cheerfully  and  gratefully  subscribe  myself, 
Mrs.  .M.Vttr  L.  COMER  . 

Ie4  Free.  Call  om  oar  Physician,  No.  1ST 

Consultation  ftwo. 


wife  haa  been  sorely  afflicted  with  Besema  or 
Salt  Rbenm  from  infancy.  We  tried  evm  known  rem¬ 
edy,  bnt  to  no  avail.  She  was  also  afflicted  with  a 
penodical  nervons  headache,  sometimes  followed  by 
an  Intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  8.  S.  S.  She  com¬ 
menced  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  tbe 
Infiammatlon  disappeared,  and  tore  spots  dried  np  and 
turned  white  and  aealy,  and  finally  she  bmsbed  them 


off  In  an  impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pure 
salt.  She  is  now  taking  the  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  dlrease  is  gone,  and  her  flesh  is  soft  and 
white  as  a  child's.  Her  hesdachrs  have  disappeared 
and  she  enjoys  tbe  only  good  bealih  she  has  known  in 
40  years.  No  wonder  she  deems  every  bottle  of  S.  S.  8. 
la  worth  a  thousand  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

JOHN  F.  BRADLZt,  44  Griswold  St. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  May  16th,  18S6. 
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A  Mechanical  Telephone. — What  it  de¬ 
scribed  at  a  “  mechanical  telephone  ”  hat  just 
been  introduced  to  telegraphic  scientists  of 
this  country  by  two  American  electrical  en¬ 
gineers,  Messrs.  A.  A.  Knudton  and  T.  G. 
Ellsworth.  The  object  of  this  telephone  is  to 
establish  communication  on  short  distances 
without  the  aid  of  electricity.  The  apparatus  • 
consists  of  a  wooden  case  similar  to  a  small 
ordinary  clock  face,  in  which  is  fixed  the 
diaphragm,  formed  of  small  strips  of  willow 
wood  interlaced  and  varnished.  This  wood 
has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  highly 
sensitive  to  sound  vibration.  In  the  centre 
of  the  diaphragm  is  attached  a  small  metal 
disc  to  hold  the  end  of  the  wire,  which  may 
then  be  canied  any  distance  desired  up  to  two 
miles,  where  the  other  end  is  atuched  to  a 
precisely  similar  instrument  ;  the  telephone 
being,  in  fact,  a  sender  and  a  receiver  in  one. 
the  slightest  sounds  travelling  freely  over  iL 
It  is  stated  that  communication  by  word  of 
mouth  can  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  several  feet  distant  from  the  instru¬ 
ment.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  telephone 
will  be  of  great  use  in  large  business  places, 
between  railway  sutions  and  signal  boxes, 
and  in  many  ways  where  prompt  and  easy 
means  of  communication  are  desired. — Iron. 

The  American  Sugar  Industry. — An  an¬ 
nual  statement,  showing  the  importation  and 
consumption  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United 
Sutes  for  1884,  has  been  issued  by  the  New 
York  Skipping  and  Commercial  List  and  Price 
Current.  It  appears  that  the  receipts  were 
946,574  hogsheads,  9,860  boxes  and  cases, 
7,290,091  bags,  mats,  and  baskets,  making  a 
total  of  1,082,340  tons.  This  was  an  increase 
of  149,818  tons  over  the  receipts  of  1883.  The 
maple  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  25,000  tons, 
and  sugar  from  beetroots  at  1,650,000  lbs.  | 
The  survey  of  the  sugar  industry  shows  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  sugar,  but  the  ability  of  the 
markets  to  absorb  what  may  become  available 
is  the  all-important  question.  The  estimated 
supply  of  the  world  for  the  coming  crop  year 
is  as  follows : — Cane  sugar,  2, 100,000  tons  ; 
beet  sugar,  2,505,000  tons  :  a  total  of  4,605,- 
000  tons. 

Alarm  for  Icebergs. — The  recent  collision 
of  the  steamer  Baltic  with  an  iceberg  and  the 


delays  and  narrow  escapes  from  accidents  on 
the  part  of  other  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  has 
stimulated  the  wits  of  American  inventors, 
and  numerous  suggestions  and  experiments 
have  followed.  Professor  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  and  Mr.  Frank  Della  Torre  have  been 
experimenting  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  a 
speaking  trumpet  attached  to  the  muzzle  of  a 
musket  and  judging  of  the  proximity  of  ob¬ 
jects  by  means  of  an  echo.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  are  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
and  may  lead  to  some  means  for  a  more 
practical  application  of  such  devices.  When 
the  gun  was  aimed  at  passing  vessels  clear 
echoes  were  returned  up  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  and  the  interval  between  the  report  and 
the  echo  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
the  distance  in  the  nighL  A  small  steam  tug, 
approaching  the  vessel  bow  on,  produced  an 
echo  in  answer  to  the  discharge  of  the  gun 
when  at  a  distance  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
although  the  echo  did  not  have  the  clearness 
of  those  sent  back  from  sailing  vessels.  The 
ripples  and  waves  on  the  surface  also  gave 
continous  echoes  like  the  rolling  of  distant 
thunder,  and  the  experiments  were  more 
satisfactory  in  calm  than  in  roug^  weather. 
As  the  motion  of  the  water  in  the  open  sea  is 
always  considerable  in  comparison  with  the 
land-locked  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  large 
bulk  of  a  steamer  would,  in  itself,  reflect 
sounds,  it  is  probable  that  in  its  present  form 
the  utility  of  this  ingenious  device  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unproven  ;  but  some  application  of 
the  principles  governing  the  reflection  of 
sound  appears  to  be  the  most  feasible  man¬ 
ner  of  giving  warning  of  the  approach  of 
icebergs  and  even  of  other  vessels. 

An  Electrical  Weathercock, — In  order 
to  make  the  reading  of  weathercocks  and  wind 
vanes  more  convenient  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  Mr.  F.  M.  Rogers,  of  Finsbury  Pavement. 
E.  C.,  has  devised  an  electrical  indicator  at¬ 
tached  to  the  main  weather  vane,  which  repro¬ 
duces  the  movements  of  the  latter  indoors  ; 
that  is  to  say.  in  a  house,  oflice,  or  observatory. 
A  dial,  having  the  points  of  the  compass  en¬ 
graved  upon  it,  is  traversed  by  a  rotating 
needle,  which  is  actuated  by  coils  in  circuit 
with  a  battery  and  the  weather  vane,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  current  by  its  movements  in  such  a 
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manner  that  these  are  imitated  by  the  needle  at 
a  distance.  The  apparatus  is  on  view  at  tb« 
International  Inventions’  Exhibition,  and  from 
the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  (meteorological  as  well  as  practical)  it 
ought  to  be  very  useful. — Engintering, 

American  Coalfields. — In  a  lecture  on 
coal,  recently  delivered  at  Philadelphia,  it  was 
stated  by  the  author  that  the  United  States 
have  an  area  of  440,000  square  miles  of  coal- 
6elds  ;  100,000,000  ton  of  coals  were  mined  in 
the  country  last  year,  enough  to  run  a  ring 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator  54  feet  wide 
and  5^  feet  thick,  and  there  is  enough  coal  in 
the  United  States  to  supply  the  whole  world 
for  a  period  of  1,500  to  2,000  years.  The 
question  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply, 
therefore,  is  not  immediately  important.  The 
anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  stated, 
will  last  250  years,  while  the  bituminous  coal 
in  the  same  district  will  supply  the  world  for 
fifty-seven  years,  and  the  United  States  for  350 
years.  The  same  lecturer  stated  that  it  took  a 
prodigious  amount  of  vegeuble  matter  to  form 
a  layer  of  coal  ;  that  it  was  estimated  that  the 
present  growth  of  the  world  would  make  a 
layer  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  that 
it  would  take  a  million  of  years  to  form  a  coal 
bed  TOO  feet  thick. — /nm. 

A  New  Cure  foe  Cancer. — Another  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  long  list  of  so-called  “  cancer  cures  ’  ’ 
is  chronicled  by  the  New  York  Medical  Record^ 
the  fresh  claimant  being  a  plant  called  alveloz, 
the  habitat  of  which  is  Brazil.  The  active  part 
of  the  shrub  is  the  juice,  which  has  a  strong 
cauterising  effect,  and  which  is  brushed  over 
the  surface  of  the  cancerous  sore  with  a  camel- 
hair  pencil.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  ap¬ 
plication  lint  dipped  in  arnica  and  water  is  to 
be  spread  on  the  cancer,  and  subsequently  a 
fresh  application  of  the  alveloz  juice  made. 
Inflammation  is  set  up  by  the  remedy,  and 
cicatrisation  is  ultimately  obtained,  the  good 
result  being  vouched  for  in  many  cases  by  Mr. 
S.  S.  Schindler,  who  has  written  an  account  of 
many  hitherto  unknown  Brazilian  plants.  The 
same  authority  asserts  that  among  these  are  no 
less  than  taree  hundred  and  twelve  which  pos¬ 
sess  high  medicinal  value,  and  of  which  the 
materia  medica  is  as  yet  not  cognisant,  and 
many  of  them  are  said  to  possess  the  most  re¬ 
markable  properties.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  send  out  some  one  from  here  to  report  on 
this  superfluity  of  remedial  products,  with  a 


view  to  discovering  how  far  the  enthusiasm  of 
Mr.  Schindler  has  led  him  astray,  and  to  what 
extent  the  natural  wonders  he  describes  have 
a  real  existence  in  fact. 
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Rooms  Single  and  En  Saite  in  each  of  these  Hotels 


EcUctie  Magatifu  Adv§rti*0r 


350  OLD  VIOLINS 

From  lUUr  ud  Tjrrol,  $15  to  $1000;  BOO  rmrietlM  of 
NKW  TIOLINB.  American  and  Bntopaaa  makea,  from 
CMta  to  $150  each ;  WOO  Vtolina,  VioUa.  Oelloa  and 
Doable  Bawsa,  In  tone,  to  teat  and  compare.  Beat  ao- 
aortment  and  loweat  pricea  in  America.  Violin  Caoea, 
Bowa,  Striata,  Vamiah,  Necka,  Backa,  Topa,  etc. 
Fine  Violin  repairiaK.  Send  for  Catalogne,  BLIAS 
HOWK,  88  Coart  Street,  Boalon,  Maaa. 


ltB.UIIB.59Ciml«SUll.T. 

;  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORULS  A  SPECIALTY. 

imuiro  ulyxe  comnnnov  im,  etc. 

■AWIIBWB  IN  FILK  AMD  OOLD,  SB  EAOhT 
Send  tar  OtxouUr. 


TTTAirnED— Ladiea  and  Mtaeea  to  crochet  and  moke 
VV  fine  locea  at  borne ;  pleaaant  and  prodtaUa ; 
work  aent  ont  of  the  citr. 

WESTERN  LACK  MFG.  00..  118  State  St., 
CncAoo,  lix. 


A  BARGAIN. 


We  hare  for  Mtle  at  thia  office  the  following 
books : 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 


COUnwTK  AS  FAS  AS  ISSVSD. 


It  volt.,  cloth  binding,  in  porfiot  order. 


SCRIBNER'S  BEST  EDITION ; 


American  National  Preacher 

(Now  entirely  oet  of  print). 

40  volumes,  cloth  binding. 

Seth  of  theee  oeU  wUl  be  eold  tU  a 
SACRIFICE, 


THE 

Lerican  Uniirersal  Cyclopsdia. 

A  COMPLETE 

Library  of  Knowledge. 

A  Reprint  of  the  last  Edinburgh  and 
London  Litton  of  Chamber f  Cy~ 
dopcBdia,  with  copious  addi¬ 
tions  by  American  Edi~ 
tors,  embracing  over 
18,000  Titles. 

This  is  the  subscription  edition  of 
1884,  of  the  Library  op  Universal 
Knowledge,  in  16  volumes — printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  It  is  far  superior  to 
the  Trade  edition  which  retails  at 
115.00. 

The  subscription  price  is  125.00,  and 
we  offer  it  at  present  at  $15.00. 
Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

9S  Rond  Street,  New  Terk, 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica> 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers'  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  whicn  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IB 
cts.,  or  rree  to  our  customers. 

AddraM, 

E.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bend  Street,  New  York, 


BcUctie  Magagine  Advgrtu«r. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  1 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


or  THB 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  inclnsive. 

TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tns  Publishar  of  the  ECLECTIC  hu  a  limited  number  of  boand  yolamee,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jean  from  1870  to  incluaiye,  to  which  he  would  inyite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  Theae  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
•haracter  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  centnrj,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  general  Literature, 

related  to  the  p>eriod  which  thej  cover,  of  which  a  record  mote  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  foand  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  UBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENORA  riNQS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distawv* 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bonnd  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1880  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volnmea  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 

Address  £.  R  PELTON,  PubUshor, 

Bond  Street,  New  York* 


Eclectic  Mdgcuine  Advertiser. 


ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  niustration. 

Beantifullj  engnved  on  Steel,  having  ai^ared  in  the  Ecucnc  Mgazine  daring  past 
jeare,  and  embracing  portraits  of  nearly  every  aistinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Onr  list  inelndee  portraits  of 

HistorianSi  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  eto« 

COIxrPRlSINO- 


325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  edected  from  oar  list,  will  give  eome  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 


PORTRAITS. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 


ABRAHAM  UHCOUi. 
HORACl  eRRKLlT. 
WILLIAM  C.  BRTAHT. 
WILLIAM  M.  XTARTA 
E.  W.  LOHOFRLLOW. 
BATARB  TATLOR. 

J.  O.  WHITTIRR. 
PETER  COOPER. 

CHAB.  O’COHOR. 

CHA8.  DICXSH8. 

JOHH  BRIGHT. 
RICHARD  COBDEH. 
ALFRED  TEHimOH. 
MATTHEW  ARHOLD. 
TH0MA8  CARLTLE.  ' 
HERBERT  BPEHCER. 


COHGRE88  OP  YIEHHA. 

BATTLE  OF  BBHEER  HILL. 

HAPOLEOM  nr  PRI80H. 

HR  WALTER  BCOTT  AHD  FRIEHD8. 
WABHINOTOir  IRYIHO  AHD  FRIEHDA 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  BIR  J.  REYHOLDB. 
YAH  DYEE  PARTIHO  FROM  RUBEHA 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLOREHTIHE  POETS. 

WOODLAHD  Y0W8. 

FAR  FROM  HOME.  > 

BEATRICE  DE  CEHCL 
BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-GATHERERS. 
home  TREABUREB. 


The  encrerlagt  ere  numbered  on  the  Cetalotne  to  aid  in  aelection,  so  that  pereona  giving  ordera  need  only  in. 
dicate  the  ^pirea  opposite  the  engraving  aelected. 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  lOxlt  inches,  and  are  aent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
fomiah  neat  doth  cases  or  portiolioe,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


Eagravinga  10  ooata  eaeh,  or  $7A0  par  100, 

ft  Engravinga, . iOftO 

IS  Engravinga, . 100 

Portfolloa,  ......  each  ftO. 


Portfolio  and  1ft  Engravinga, 
“  “  2ft  “ 

U  M  II 


•  1 

8 

4 


We  wUI  make  selectlona  of  the  Bngravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  porchoaar  can  aelect  for 
hlmaelf. 

Send  poatage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volome 
foe  Mntee  table. 

CA.T'AJL.OOUSS  SSIYX*  rTO  A.PrW  A.I>DRX:8S. 

L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


S  S  8  ‘ 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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THE 

FMilr  leU  Me. 

A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

BBITED  BT 

EDWIN  LANIESTER,  M.D, 

And  written  bj  Dlitingnlthed  Member*  of  the  Boyn 
College  of  Phyticiane  and  Sargeone, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  It 
the  beat  book  on  Oomeatie  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  lor  Family  Use,  and 
Its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  nnderstand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MEIfT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drngs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  In 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


B77  IT  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

.1  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilU. 


Large  8vo,  600  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 1  in 
Aeep,  $5 ;  in  half  mssla,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
^o  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
aceipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  A  CO.,  PabUsben, 

25  Bond  Strsstt  New  York. 


The  New  Departure; 

OB, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  The  Jtiv  Departure  ”  is  a  new  appllcadon  of  an  old 
idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  leam  to  do  a  thing  i*  to 
do  It. 

It  1*  called  a  Natural  eystem,  because  the  moet  eesen- 
tial  thing*  of  a  practically  valuable  education  are 
learned,  a*  a  child  learn*  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  oonsUte  of  M  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
done  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  eaae. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  ite  ar 
rangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  nsnally  epent 
in  acquiring  snch  knowledge,  lean  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  ooon  rannair ;  to  sfbli.  AccinuTBi.T  a  vo- 
cabnlary  of  several  hnndr^  of  the  moet  commonly  need 
words ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  Enoubh 
OuamrAR,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  is  PcucruaTioir.  Each  card  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  eeveral  hnndred  snch 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  moet  Ukely 
to  nee.  On  the  other  side  of  the  carde  are  arranged 
certain  absolute  fbete  concerning  Orammar,  Spelling, 
and  Pnnetnation ;  lometlmes  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  he  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  lesra- 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell  correctly. 
This  is  the  only  nseful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Orammar  and  l^nctnation  acquired  is 
this  way  will  be  much  more  permanent  than  by  the  at. 
dlnary  methods  of  the  text-books. 

Many  of  onr  best  educator*  now  insist  that  this  is  tha 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Pnuctaatioa. 


fpr  Tkt  applieation  of  ih*  prineipU  (jf  learning  fly 
doing  i  >  our  primary  education  at  ve  do  to  all  other 
Cfffairt  of  lift,  hoe  been  indorted  by  the  higheet  authori- 
tiee  and  by  our  moet  irUelllgent  educatort. 


Price,  $1. 

Jews  to  any  ttddroee,  poetpaid,  on  reoeipl  of 
price. 

pususHxs  ay 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 

25  Bond  Strest,  New  York. 


T 
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Lf)^DlNG;,DRUt;GISB^^> e'a|0S^ 


GAP 


SOAR 


OMPLEXION 


1  am  willing  to  stand  by  every  wordm 
favor  of  it  that  I  ever  uttered.'  A  man 
must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not 


satisned^ith  it 


c/1 


k  Speciaitt  for  the  Skin  i  Cohpiexior, 

As  recommended  by  the  greatest  En^ish  aathor- 
ity  on  the  Skin, 

Prof.  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON.  F.R.S. 

Pres,  of  the  Royal  CoL  of  Surgeons,  England. 

Nothing  adds  so  mnch  to  personal  Appearance  as  a  Bright,  ClMtr  Com* 
ploxioa  iuad  a  Soft  flkln,  With  tt  lese  the  plainest  features  become  attractive. 
Without  them  the  handsomest  are  bat  coldly  impressive. 

Many  a  complexion  is  marred  by  impure  alkaline  and  Colored  Toilet  Soap. 

PEARS’  SOAP 

Is  specially  prepared  for  the  delicate  skis  of  ladies  anAthildren  and  others  sensitive  to 
the  weather,  winter  or  sommer.  In  England  it  is  pre*cminently  the  complexion  Soap, 
and  is  recommended  by  all  the  begt  anthorities,  as,  on  account  of  its  emollient,  non. 
irritant  character,  BodaMS,  Bpnghnaaa  aftd  Chappizxc  pravant* 
ad,  and  a  olaar  and  bacht  appaarmnca  and  a  soft,  valvaty 
condition  impartad  and  maintained,  and  a  coed,  haalthinl 
and  attraottva  ccmplaarton  ansorad. 

■Its  agreeable  and  lasting  periame,  beantifhl  appearance,  and  soothing  properties 
commendit  as  the  greatest  Igic^  of  the  toilet  Its  oarability  and  consequent  economy 
Is  ransrlmblCe 
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AWHE  LEADING  DRUGGISTS  SELL  PEARS  SOAP 


r 
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Your  Hair 

should  be  your  crowning  glory.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  will  restore  the  vitality  and 
color  of  youth  to  hair  that  has  become 
thin  and  faded}  and,  where  the  glands  are 
not  decayed  or  absorbed,  will  cause  a  new 
growth  on  bald  heads. 

a  srr  the  youthful  color  and  vigor 
JZLiA  X  of  the  hair  be  preser\'ed  to  old 
age?  Read  the  following,  from  Mrs.  O. 
Norton,  Someiv  ille,  Mass. :  “  I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  the  past  30  years ; 
and,  although  I  am  upwards  of  00,  my 
hair  is  as  abundant  and  glossy  to-day  as 
when  I  was  25.” 

assured,  that  a  trial  of  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor  will  convince  you  of  Its 
powers.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Goff,  Leadvllle,  Col., 
writes :  “  Two  years  ago,  my  hair  having 
almost  entirely  fallen  out,  I  commenced 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  To-day  my 
hair  is  29  inches  long,  fine,  strong,  and 
healthy.” 

strengthened 

IVliili  Xi  W  XaIM  by  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Ilalr  Vigor,  the  hair  regains  its 
youthful  color  and  vitality.  Rev.  H.  P. 
Williamson,  Davidson  College,  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Co.,  N.  C.,  writes:  “I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  the  last  ten  years. 
It  is  an  excellent  preservative.” 

the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor,  Geo. 
A.  Dadman,  Waterloo,  Mo.,  had 
his  hair  restored  to  its  original  healthy 
condition.  He  was  nearly  bald,  and  very 
gray.  He  writes :  “  Only  four  bottles  of 
the  Vigor  were  required  to  restore  my 
hair  to  its  youthful  color  and  quantity.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  V igor  cures  dis- 
UClXPIU’  eases  of  the  scalp.  F.  H. 
Foster,  Princeton,  Ind.,  writes :  “  I  had 
been  troubled  for  years  with  a  disease  of 
the  scalp ;  my  head  was  covered  with  dan¬ 
druff,  and  the  hair  dry  and  harsh.  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  gave  me  immediate  relief, 
cleansed  the  scalp,  and  rendered  the  hair 
soft  and  pliable.” 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  &>  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 
^  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


INDIGESTION 

To  strengthen  the  stomach,  create  an 
appetite,  and  remove  the  horrible  depres¬ 
sion  and  despondency  which  result  from 
Indigestion,  there  is  nothing  so  effective 
as  Ayer’s  Pills.  These  Pills  contain  no 
calomel  or  other  poisonous  drug,  act 
directly  on  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs,  and  restore  health  and  strength  to 
the  entire  system.  T.  P.  Bonner,  Chester, 
Pa.,  writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills 
for  the  past  80  years,  and  am  satisfied 
I  should  not  have  been  alive  to-day,  11  it 
had  not  been  for  them.  They 

Cured 

me  of  Dyspepsia  when  all  other  remedies 
failed,  and  their  occasional  use  has  kept 
me  in  a  healthy  condition  ever  since.” 
L.  N.  Smith,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Pills,  lor  Liver  troubles 
and  Indigestion,  a  good  many  years,  and 
have  always  found  them  prompt  and 
efficient  in  their  action.”  Richard  Norris, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  writes :  “After  much  suffer¬ 
ing,  I  have  been  cured  of  Dyspepsia  and 
Liver  troubles 

By  Using 

Ayer’s  Pills.  They  have  done  me  more 
good  than  any  other  medicine  I  have  ever 
taken.”  John  Burdett,  Troy,  Iowa, 
writes:  “For  nearly  two  years  my  life 
was  rendered  miserable  by  the  horrors  of 
Dyspepsia.  Medical  treatment  afforded 
me  only  temporary  relief,  and  I  became 
reduced  in  flesh,  and  very  much  debili¬ 
tated.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  bad  been 
similarly  afllicted,  advised  me  to  try 
Ayer’s  Pills.  I  did  so,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  My  food  soon  ceased  to 
distress  me,  my  appetite  returned,  and  I 
became  as  strong  and  well  as  ever.” 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BT 

DX.  J.  0.  ATXB  &  CO.,  Lowdl,  XaM. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Eclectic'  iiagatinc  AdvertUer. 


WOIiFZS’S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


Aa  a  general  beverage  and  neceaaary  cor¬ 
rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decomponition  or  other  cauace,  a» 
TO  ENABLE CONSUtePS  TOD ShhGj  SHj^''  Limeatone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  tried  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  JFOLFE7S  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unerjualletl  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  stUubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE. 


A  case  which  resembles  General  Grant's  < 
of  Troupe  Co.,  Ga. 

La  Oba!Cok,  Oa.,  May  14th.  18fl6. 

Some  ten  years  a(n>  1  had  a  ecrofaloD*  sore  on  my 
riaht  hand  which  gave  me  great  trouble.  It  was  treat¬ 
ed  and  seemingly  dlsappeiired.  Sotne  years  after  an 
aloer  made  its  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  This,  too, 
oaider  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  np  and  I  snp- 
posed  1  was  well.  1  fonnd,  bowerer,  it  bad  only  been 
ditren  into  the  system  by  the  nse  of  potash  and  mer¬ 
cury,  and  in  March,  188S,  It  broke  ont  in  my  throat  and 
concentrated  in  what  some  of  the  doctors  denominated 
Cancer.  I  was  placed  nnder  treatment  for  this  disease. 
Some  six  or  eeren  of  the  best  physicians  in  the  country 
had  me  at  diilerent  times  under  their  charge,  antong 
them  three  speclalista  in  this  line,  bat  one  after  another 
would  exhaust  their  akill  and  drop  me,  for  1  grew 
worse  coniinnally.  The  cancer  bad  eaten  throngh  my 
cheek,  destrt^ng  the  roof  of  my  month  and  upper  lip, 
then  attacked  my  tongne  and  palate  and  lower  llp,  de- 
itroylng  the  palate  and  nnder  llp  entirely  and  half  my 
tongne,  eating  out  to  the  top  of  my  left  cheek  hone, 
and  np  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  rohnsi  woman 
of  ISO  ponnds,  I  was  ivdnced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin 
and  hones,  almost  nnable  to  turn  mynelf  in  bed.  I 
conid  not  eat  any  solid  food,  bat  subsisted  on  liquids, 
and  my  tongne  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  ulk. 
The  anguish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  suflerings  of 
body  vraleh  I  experienced  nerer  can  be  revised. 
Given  ap  by  physicians  to  die  with  no  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery  npoa  the  port  of  friends  who  sat  aronnd  my  bedside 
expecting  ever  moment  to  be  my  last ;  in  fact,  my  hns- 
band  would  place  bla  hand  on  me  every  now  ana  then 
Treaitlae  on  Blood  nnd  Skin  Diaeasea  ma; 

W.  3»d  SU,  N.  %  . 


condition.  The  wonderful  cure  of  Mrs.  Comer, 

to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  not,  and  at  one  time  all 
decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re¬ 
ported  all  over  the  country.  Such  a  as  my  wretched 
and  helpliws  condition  the  flrst  of  last  October  ilMMg 
when  my  friends  commenced  giving  roe  Kwift's  8pa- 
eifle.  It  was  the  only  straw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 
sinking  heart.  I  was  so  feeble  that  I  conid  not  take  it 
according  to  directions  bnt  they  gave  it  to  me  as  b««t 
they  could.  In  lias  than  a  month  the  eating  places 
stopped  and  healing  commenced,  and  the  fearfal  aper¬ 
ture  in  my  cheek  has  been  closed  and  firmly  knitted 
together.  A  process  of  a  new  under  llp  is  progressing 
finely  and  the  tongne  which  was  almost  destroyed.  Is 
being  recovered,  and  It  seems  that  nature  is  supplying 
a  new  tongue.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  frienas  ran 
readily  nnderstand  me.  and  I  can  eat  solid  food  anin 
and  am  able  to  walk  about  wherever  1  please  withoni 
the  assistance  of  any  one,  and  have  gained  fifty  pounds 
of  fieab.  All  this  under  the  blessing  of  a  Merciful  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  is  due  to  Swift's  Specific  I  am  a  wonder 
ana  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
knowrn  my  intense  sufferings  and  have  visited  ma  in 
my  afflictions.  While  I  am  not  entirely  vrell,  yet  my 
mtltnde  la  none  the  less  devout,  and  I  am  confident 
tnat  a  perfect  reeovenr  Is  now  in  si^t.  If  anv  doubt 
these  facts  I  would  refer  them  to  lion.  John  ll  Tay¬ 
lor,  State  Senator,  of  this  aistrict.  who  is  my  neighbor, 
and  to  Ur.  T.  S.  Bradfield  of  La  Grange.  Ga.,  or  to  any 
other  persons  living  in  sooth  part  of  TrunM  County, 
Ga.  1  most  cheerfully  and  gratefully  siibecnbe  myself, 
Mrs.  MARY  L.  COMER 

ile4  Free.  Call  on  our  Phyalciau,  No.  157 
Conan Itatton  flree. 


ECZEMA! 


My  wife  has  been  sorely  afflicted  with  Eczema  or  oi 
Salt  Rhenm  from  infancy.  We  tried  every  known  rem-  si 
«dy,  but  to  no  avail.  Sbe  was  also  aflucted  with  a  p< 
periodical  nervous  headache,  sometimes  followed  by  w 
an  intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  hecame  a  burden  ai 
to  her.  Finally  1  determined  to  try  S.  8.  8.  8he  com-  k 
mencod  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  the  is 
infiammation  disappeared,  and  sore  spots  dried  up  and 
turned  white  and  s^y,  and  finally  she  brushed  them 

THE  SWIfT  SPECIFIC  COBPABY, 


off  in  an  impalpable  white  powfier  resembling  pare 
salt.  She  is  now  taking  the  sixth  buttle  ;  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  disease  is  TOne,  and  her  fiesh  is  soft  and 
white  as  a  child's.  Her  headaches  have  disappeared 
and  she  enjoys  the  only  good  health  she  has  known  in 
40  years.  No  wonder  she  deems  every  bottle  of  S.  S.  8. 
is  worth  a  thousand  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

JOHN  F.  BRADI.EY,  44  Griswold  St. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  16lh,  1885. 
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MAGAZINE 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN  MAGAZINE. 

Colored  pUte  of  flowen  in  ererr  nomber  (these  deeicn*  often  copied  bj  artuts):  nlno  correspondence  Blrlnit 
exMrlcDce  in  the  Flower,  VeireUble  and  Fralt  Oardens  ;  scores  of  able  coatiibutors,  aulMortl^  on  all  subjects 
in  Its  line.  An  exquisite  plate  of  Hoses  and  Ibinkles.  anUtlrall;  (roaped,  siren  each  snhscrlber  free.  A  Folio 
donialnlns  6  plates  of  the  mnai  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  jrlren  to  each  iterson  sendlnc  us  4  subaertpUous 
at  tl.'iS  each.  LTtce  of  Folio  alone,  Address.  VICK'S  UAUAZINK,  Koebester,  M.  Y. 
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II HAID  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLO  WATER. 

■ATKS  XJiBOn.  TIME  wnd  SOAP  AMAS> 
IMOL.T,  and  girco  anlrersal  satlsfaetioa. 
Xo  family,  rich  or  poor  should  be  without  U. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers.  BEWAKEof  imitatioM 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PKARIjINB  is  the 
OXLT  SAFE  babor-sarlng  compound,  aad 
•larays  bears  the  abore  syrn^l,  and  name  ot 
JAMES  PYEM,  VKW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  E^ILLOTTS 
^  STCEL^PENS. 


B|^  APFFD  To  latrodnce  them,  we 
VrrBK.  „„  Away  l.UOO 

8cIf.Operallog  Washing  Machinet.  If  you  want 
one,  tend  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  offlee  at 
once.  The  Nalienal  Co.,  'A3  I>ey  Ht.,  N.  Y'. 


D.  NEEDHAM'S  SONS 
Red  Clover  Bloeeoms 
a  Fluid  a  Solid  Extracu  of  the  Blossoms. 
Beal  Blood  Puriarr  Known.  Cures 
Cancer,  Catarrh,  Halt  Khrum,  lUieumatt.m, 
Uyspepsla.  Constipation,  I'lles,  ac.  bend  for 
I  Ircular.  lift  A  118  Dearborn  Hi., 
Chicago. 
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w county  to  tril  our  Rood.  Salary  ttf. 
■Mta  and  CxpruMt.  Cxprnis.  la  ad- 
CanvaMinf  outSt  rSESl  Pattirulars 
d  SllTor-wars  Co.  Boston,  Mssi. 


DTAVUt  THE  REHT  EUITIOX  rCBLIaHRD! 
a  1  O  «  Also  Hips,  Seardt,  Fact  Prtparation*. 
PI  A  VM  f  articles  needed  for  Amateur  and 

a  asAlO  i  Parlor  Theatricals.  Catalognes sent  free 
Pf  A  Vtt  t  on  application  to  DK  WIT r,  Pahllaher, 
risA  1 »  1  M  itoee  Mrset,  Sew  lork. 
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Select  Flavors 


FerlK  tlT  Pure  Extracts  of  Cholesst  fruits. 

TUC  inCCT  rnsqpsllad  BtrsogUi  for 
■  ot  DC3I  all.^iboussnds  of  gross 
stud  Wmntn*  fHends  erery  where. 
Denlers  Treble  sales  wtiA  theas. 


Scold  Medal,  Parle.  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351, 170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 

lAfflDI/  HOME.  Men,  Women,  Boys  ai'd 
■V  U  n  1%  Oirii  make  10c.  to  St  an  hour.  New  hu- 
Willi  ;  nerer  adrertised  ;  no  peddling  ; 

no  humbug.  The  8eeretreyc»dcd,and  24  workliiu 
aaitiplea,  worth  $3,  to  commence  work  on,  FtCKfe.. 
Address 

American  Supply  Co.,  Albaiy,  K.  7. 

IREN/EUS  LETTERS. 

A  NEW  SKHIKS,  WITH  PORTRAIT  AND  ftKKTl  H 
OF  THE  ArTIIOR.  SF.ND  FORC'IIM;D1.AUTO  NEW 
YORK  OBHEKVEK,  31  PARK  ROW,  Y. 

^OKS  ON  BDILDINO,  Painti^ 

U  Decorating,  etc.  For  my  W-page  Illastrated  CaU' 
logne,  addreso.  Inclosing  stump. 

YY'llf .  C.  CO.nNTOCK,  6  Aator  Plaer,  N.  Y. 

AOENTS  WANTED. 

Something  new  in  the  line  or  Fine  Arts -Set  of  ten 
beauiilnl  steel  engravings  la  a  box,  at  a  very  luw  price. 
Liberal  commission  to  agenia.  Address 
ABT  PCBLIbUlHtt  CO.,  tA  Bead  gt.,5tw  Teik. 


W  BEST  THINB  KNOWN  •> 

WASHING“»BLEACIHINQ 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


Niagara  as  a  Source  of  PowER.t-In  an 
article  on  this  subject,  which  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  Scietuf,  Professor  John  Trowbridge 
points  out  that  the  cost  of  long  conductors,  the 
maintenance  of  the  insulation,  and  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  any  method  of  subdivision  may 
be  found  to  offset  the  cheapness  of  the  source 
of  energy.  Furthermore,  he  considers  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  seat  of  energy,  and  the  possible 
accidents  to  the  plant  and  its  distributing 
elements  which  this  distance  implies,  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  electric  lighting  of  cities  by 
this  means.  He  ascribes  the  true  reason  of 
large  sources  of  water  not  having  been  used  for 
electric  lighting  on  a  large  scale  to  the  fact  that 
small  deuils,  and  what  are  called  the  small 
items,  assume  great  proportions,  and  bid  fair 
to  consume  all  profits  which  come  from  a  saving 
of  coal.  Thus,  he  maintains,  the  city  of  Buffa¬ 
lo  could  have  been  lighted  by  the  utilization  of 
the  water  power  along  the  Niagara  river,  and 
the  failure  to  do  so  has  not,  in  his  belief,  been 
due  either  to  the  opposition  of  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  or  to  the  lack  of  imagination  of  capital¬ 
ists.  In  short,  in  Professor  Trowbridge's 
opinion,  the  facility  with  which  energy  in  the 
shape  of  coal  can  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  counterbalances  at  present  the  cheapness 
of  a  very  remote  source  of  energy  in  the  shape 
of  a  waterfall. 


A  New  Calculating  Machine.— In  an 
article  giving  some  particulars  of  a  machine  to 
lighten  the  labor  of  computation,  published  in 
the  Financial  News  of  the  9th  inst.,  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  at  work  in  the  Massachusetts  cen¬ 
sus  office  a  little  machine,  the  device  of  Charles 
F.  Pidgin,  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  which  bids  fair  to  do  even  more  to 
lighten  the  labor  of  computation  than  the  type¬ 
writer  has  done  for  pencrafL  It  is  literally  a 

lightning  calculator,”  electricity  being  the 
motive  power.  Over  130  calculating  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  in  use  at  various  times,  but 
this  is  said  to  be  the  first  operated  by  electricity, 
without  cogs,  capable  of  entering  any  digit  by 
one  motion,  that  ”  carries”  automatically  up 
to  any  number  of  places,  and  that  can  also 
have  any  dial  set  back  by  hand  independent  of 
the  motor. 

A  Sinister  Invention. — The  Antwerp  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  French  journal  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  new  species  of  coffin,  for  which  the 


inventor,  a  Belgian,  had  hoped  to  secure  a 
place  in  the  Exhibition,  though  to  his  great 
mortification  the  committee  refused  to  allow  it 
to  figure  among  the  other  attractions  of  the  big 
show.  The  peculiarity  of  the  cercueil perfee- 
tionn/”  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
fitted  into  it  which  effectually  obviates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  buried  alive.  The  pressure 
of  the  earth  thrown  on  the  coffin  liberates  a 
sort  of  stiletto,  which  is  so  placed  that  on  being 
disengaged  it  pierces  the  heart  of  the  occupant. 
An  idea  prevails  in  France  that  the  mistake  of 
burying  a  living  person  is  by  no  means  so  rare 
an  occurrence  as  could  be  desired.  The  writer 
of  an  article  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
the  Figaro  stated  that  it  was  an  exceedingly 
common  thing  for  Frenchmen  to  insert  a  clause 
in  their  will  directing  their  surviving  relatives 
to  call  in  a  surgeon  to  perform  the  operation 
which  the  Belgian  'offin  perforrr.s  automati¬ 
cally.  That  apprehensions  of  the  same  sort  are 
not  uncommon  in  Belgium  the  very  invention 
of  the  contrivance  in  question  shows.  Had 
the  "  cercueil  perfectionn/"  been  known  in 
Meyerbeer’s  time,  he  need  not  have  asked  his 
friends  on  his  death-bed,  as  he  did,  to  bury 
him  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand. — Galig^ 
nani. 

A  Big  Blast. — A  mass  of  granite  estimated 
to  weigh  at  least  500,000  tons  was  displaced 
recently  on  the  line  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Rail¬ 
road,  Missouri,  by  a  single  blasL  A  shaft  65 
feet  deep  was  sunk,  with  lateral  chambers,  in 
which  five  tons  of  powder  were  stored.  After 
the  shaft  had  been  nearly  filled  to  the  top,  an 
electric  spark  from  a  battery  half  a  mile  distant 
fired  the  magazine,  with  the  result  indicated. 

The  First  American  Four-masted  Ship. 
— Elarly  in  August  the  first  four-masted  ship 
ever  built  in  America  was  launched  at  Rock¬ 
land,  Maine.  This  new  craft  is  3628  tons 
burden,  measuring  291  feet  in  length  at  water¬ 
line.  The  frame  is  Virginia  oak,  and  the  plank 
Southern  pine.  The  masts  are  solid,  the  main 
sticks  being  Oregon  pine,  and  90  feet  in  length. 
The  main  truck  is  181  feet  above  the  deck,  the 
main  yards  are  90  feet  in  length,  and  the  rig¬ 
ging  carries  1200  square  yards  of  canvas. 
The  cost  of  this  craft  complete  will  be  about 
$150,000,  nearly  £31,000,  or  about  £il  iss. 
per  ton. — Engineering. 
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Iron  Telkgraph  Poles. — Iron  telegraph 
posts  have  been  introduced  with  great  success 
in  Switzerland,  and  are  now  being  extended 
daily.  They  have  been  already  put  up  on 
Swiss  railways  a  distance  of  350  miles.  In 
Prussia  they  are  being  placed  expcrimenully 
on  the  railway  from  Weissenfels  to  Gera,  and 
on  the  line  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  As 
iron  is  now  so  cheap,  it  is  considered  that  in  a 
short  time  they  will  altogether  replace  the  old 
wooden  poles  in  Germany,  which  cause  fre¬ 
quent  interruptions  to  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  from  rotting  or  being  blown  down  by 
every  high  wind,  especially  in  exposed  situa¬ 
tions. 

Precautions  Against  Cholera.— While  the 
existence  of  cholera  in  the  Spanish  provinces 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  it  will  visit 
our  country,  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  in  another 
portion  of  the  globe  and  of  a  type  of  pronounced 
virulence,  should  spring  the  alarm  upon  our 
people  and  prepare  them  for  the  calamity  should 
it  befall  us.  In  all  cases  of  epidemics  the 
faulity  is  generally  measured  by  the  physical 
status  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  susceptibility 
to  disease  is  materially  affected  by  the  condition 
of  the  system.  If  it  is  debilitated  from  any 
cause  ;  if  its  full  force  of  vitality  has  been  im¬ 
paired  ;  if  its  functions  are  deranged,  its  ner¬ 
vous  organism  unstrung,  it  will  readily  yield  to 
the  existing  malady.  But  if,  on  the  contri^y, 
it  is  in  a  sanitary  state,  the  digestive  organs 
unaffected,  and  the  whole  interior  framework 
in  sound  repair,  it  will  often  foil  even  an  in¬ 
sidious  assault,  and  not  infrequently  recuperate 
from  an  aggravated  attack.  To  secure  this  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  system  there  is  nothing  with 
which  you  can  so  effectively  fortify  it  as  Udol- 
pho  Wolfe's  Schiedam  Aromatic  ^hnapps.  It 
is  so  gentle  in  its  stimulation  that  it  does  not 
excite  the  operations  of  digestion,  but  aids 
them  by  joining  the  gastric  juices  in  their  ab¬ 
sorbent  work.  It  is  a  mild  adjuvant,  a  most 
reliable  tonic,  with  diuretic  and  alterative  prop¬ 
erties.  Its  record  is  beyond  all  question  and 
precedent,  and  the  only  note  of  warning  to  be 
sounded  is  a  suggestion  to  the  public  to  guard 
against  the  weak  and  impotent  imitations  that 
have  endeavored  to  usurp  its  place. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 
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Color  Studies.  By  Thos.  A.  Janvier.  i2mo, 
cloth.  227  pages.  New  York :  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  Price,  fi.oo. 

The  America’s  Cup.  By  Captain  Roland 
F.  Coffin,  ismo,  cloth.  155  pages.  New 
York  :  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $1.00. 

Lawn  Tennis.  By  LiEUT.  S.  C.  F.  Peilf.. 
Edited  by  Richard  D.  Sears.  i2mo,  cloth, 
go  pages.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,  50  cents. 
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STANDARD  WORKS 

FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

WORCESTER’S  QUARTO  DICTION¬ 
ARY 

Or  THE  EiieLHB  Larsuage.  New  EditUm.  With  Snp- 
plement.  UnabridEed  and  profnaelj  illnatrated.  Tb« 
atandard,  and  in  ali  raaprcta  ^eat.  Dictionary  pnb- 
liahed.  Library  abeep,  marble  edges.  flO.OO. 

LIPPINCOTT’S  PRONOUNCING  BIO¬ 
GRAPHICAL.  DICTIONARY. 

Containing  complete  and  concise  Biographical  ( ketches 
of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Conntries. 
By  J.  Thomas,  A.M.,  M.D.  Imperial  Svo.  Sheep. 

LIPPINCOTT’S  PRONOUNCING  GAZ¬ 
ETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Complete  Oeographical  Dictionary.  Ktv)  EdiUom. 
Tborongbly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Containing 
Supplementary  Tables,  with  tne  most  recent  Osns us 
Returns.  Ro)  al  Svo.  Sheep,  f  IS.OO. 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

9S  BOND  8T.,  EEW  TOMK. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


The  following  la  a  liat  of  aubjecta  of  theae  beautiful  engravinga,  which  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  celebrated  paintings : 

**  THE  SMILE.**  Representing  a  village  achool.  From  Goldamith’a  Deaerted  Village. 

**THE  F.RO  IF Af”  (companion  to  alK>ve).  “Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.” 

MARGUERITE.  From  Bertrand’s  beautiful  painting. 

OPHELIA  (companion  to  above).  From  Bertrand’s  painting. 

LOVE'S  CONFESSION.  From  Moreau’s  beautiful  painting. 

THE  IF J?i> il/ATC?  XI.AY' (companion  to  above).  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FIRST  CALL. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON.  From  the  celebrated  German  painting. 

THE  TITIAN  FAMILY.  A  beautiful  group  of  aix  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Kraus’  celebrated  painting. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

The  above  engravings  (size,  to  frame,  13  x  10  inches),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
Pramtno,  Albums  or  Portfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Sampie  of  any  of  above  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  and  if  balance  of  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.85. 

Address  ART  CO., 

23  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


BO  YOU 


SLEEP 

ON  THE 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


This  most  useful  and  luxurious  bed  is  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bedding  is  required  for  softness,  though 
In  the  cool  season,  of  course,  enough  fs  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  unequalied— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat¬ 
tress  upon  WoTEJt  Wini  is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
'«  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir- 
cu-ATs  FREE  to  any  address.  Writs 

The  Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co., 

P.  0.  Bar  363.  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Ask  yonr  Furniture  Dealer  for  the 

Harlfori  Wovea  Wire  Mattress. 
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mm 

U}LLAI[6.59Ctrm]ieSl,M.T. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

sminro  silves  comiitjeioh  sets,  etc. 

■ANWtWS  IN  »ILK  AMD  COLD,  M  lACM^ 

S«nd  for  CiroolAT. 


Abookonoopmrea. 

TbebeMbookforan 

Itoontalus  lUtM  of  newspapers  and  estimates 
oftbe  cost  of  advertlalnar.  The  adrertlser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  dollar,  finds  In  It  the  in* 
formation  tie  requires,  while  forblm  who  will 
Inrestone  hnndred  thonsand  dollars  in  ad* 
vertiaing.  a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  reqalrement,  or  con  be  made 
todoeobg  tligkicbanaeteaeilp  arrieedat  bp  cor- 
reepondnce,  149  editions  have  been  issned. 
Sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BCRRAC. 
(lOSpraceSCPrlntingHoaseSq.),  New  Tork. 


THE 


Imeiican 


TTT ANTED— Ladies  and  Misses  to  crochet  and  make 
VV  fine  isces  at  home ;  pleasant  and  profitable ; 
work  sent  oat  of  the  city. 

WESTERN  LACE  MFO.  CO.,  tl8  State  St., 
CaKaao,  Iix. 


A  BARGAIN. 

We  hare  for  sale  at  this  office  the  following 
books :  * 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 

COMPLSTg  AS  FAS  AS  JSSUSD. 

16  volt.,  cloth  binding,  in  perfect  order. 


SCRIBNER'S  BEST  EDITION ; 


American  National  Preacher 

(Now  entirely  out  of  print). 

40  volumes,  oloth  binding. 

Both  of  these  sets  will  be  sold  aJt  a 
SACRIFICE. 


Universal  Cyclopsilia. 


A  COMPLETE 

Library  of  Knowledge. 

A  Reprint  of  the  last  Edinburgh  and 
London  Edition  of  Chambers’  Cxj~ 

dopasdia,  with  copious  addi¬ 
tions  by  American  Edi’ 
tors,  embracing  over 
18,000  Titles. 

This  is  \he  subscription  edition  of 
1884,  of  the  Library  of  Universal 
Knowledge,  in  15  volumes — printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper  and  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  It  is  far  8U))erior  to 
the  Trade  edition  which  retails  at 
♦15.00. 

The  subscription  price  is  $'25.00,  and 
we  offer  it  at  present  at  $15.00. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

9S  Bend  Street,  New  Tork, 

MEDICAL  BOOKS, 

We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers'  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  recjeipi  of  15 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers, 

AddrcM, 

E.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  1 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


or  THE 


New  Series,  1870  to  1880  mclnsiye. 

TWENTY-TWO  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tde  Publishsr  of  the  ECLECTIC  lias  a  limited  number  of  bound  yolumea,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jeara  from  1870  to  1^80  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  ns  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  haVe  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopsedis  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  mote  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGRA  VINGS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distaB,-. 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  clotb,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  fu  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1S80  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  eleven 
years,  or  twenty-two  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $30. 

Address  E.  R  PELTON,  Publisher, 

^  Bond  Street,  yew  York, 

! 
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-ECLECTIC  GALLERY 

OF 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  JUiutration. 

Beaatifallj  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclsctic  Mgazine  during  paat 
jeara,  and  etnbnieing  portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguMed  man  of  the  past  and  present  century. 
Oar  list  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

'  Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  eto. 

COMPRISING- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  wQl  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  snd  Tsriety. 


PORTRAITS.  HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

ABRAHAM  UHCOUI.  C0H0RE88  OF  YIEKHA. 

*  HORACE  OREELEY.  BATTLE  OF  BUBRER  HILL. 

WILLIAM  C.  BRTAKT.  HAPOLEOH  IH  PRISON. 

WILLIAM  M.  EYART8.  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW.  WASHINGTON  IRYING  AND  FRIENDS. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR.  LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLD!. 

J.  G.  WHITTIER.  VAN  DYKE  PARTING  FROM  RUBENA 

PETER  COOPER. 

CHAS.  O’CONOR.  IDEAL  PICTURES. 

CHAS.  DICKENA  FLORENTINE  POETS. 

lOHN  BRIGHT.  WOODLAND  VOWS. 

RICHARD  COBDEN.  FAR  FROM  HOME. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON.  BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE.  FLOWER-OATHERERA 

HERBERT  SPENCER.  HOME  TREASURES. 

The  engraring.  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  perrons  giving  orders  need  onij  In. 
dicate  the  ngures  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  lOzlS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
furnish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  bolding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 

Engravingt  10  oe&ta  each,  or  $7.60  per  100.  Portfolio  and  IS  Engravinga,  •  •  •  $1 

6  Engravinga, . $0  60  "  **  SS  “  ...  S 

IS  Engravinga, . 1  00  “  “  60  '  “  ...  4 

Portfolioa, . each  60 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  requited,  or  the  purchaser  can  select 
himself. 


Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  centre-table. 

GA.'I'JAILOOXJXIS  fedSNX*  70  9ANW  A.I>DR1::S8. 


E.‘  R.  FELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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The  New  Departure; 


A  COMPIETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARl 

OP 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

BStTKD  BT 

EDWIN  LANIESTES,  M.D,  F.R.S., 

And  written  by  Diitlngnlshcd  Members  of  the  Boyti 
College  of  PbytIcisDs  and  Surgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  bis  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  nnderstand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  ever}’  DISBASE  or  AIL¬ 
MENT  tiiat  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines^ 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 

BUY  IT  AS  AN  INVZSTMZNT. 

A  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctor^  bilk. 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4 ;  in 
iieep,  $5  ;  in  half  rossia,  $5. 50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  but  where  there  is 
jo  agent  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on 
oceipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  PELTON  Sc  CO.,  Pablislien, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


“  TTu  Jftw  Departure  "  is  a  new  application  of  an  old 
ides,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
do  it. 

it  it  called  a  Natural  system,  because  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  things  of  a  practically  valuable  education  are 
learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  M  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the  whole 
done  up  in  a  neat  ynd  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and  its  ar 
rangement,  any  person,  with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil 
may  in  a  very  stnall  portion  of  the  time  usually  spent 
in  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn  to  write  well,  or 
become  a  oood  raintAif ;  to  spbli.  accuratblv  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  several  hundred  of  the  most  commonly  n!«d 
words ;  to  write  the  language  correctly,  or  Enolish 
Obammab,  and  to  point  properly  the  breaks  or  joints 
of  a  sentence,  which  Is  pumctvatioh.  Each  card  is 
complete  in  itMlf,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a 
portion  of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most  likely 
to  use.  Ou  the  other  side  of  the  cards  are  arranged 
certain  abeolnte  facts  concerning  Grammar,  Spelling, 
and  Punctuation  ;  sometimes  of  all  three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  wrije  and  to  spell  corrocUy. 
This  is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punctuation  acquired  in 
this  way  will  be  much  mure  permanent  than  by  the  er. 
dinary  methods  of  the  text-books. 

Many  of  our  best  educators  now  Insist  that  this  is  the 
only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Grammar,  Spell¬ 
ing,  and  Pnnetoation. 


The  applieation  <(f  the  principle  of  learning  bg 
doing  (I  our  primary  eiluealion  ae  ve  do  to  all  other 
<\fair$  of  life,  hat  been  indorted  by  the  higheet  authori- 
tiee  and  by  our  moit  intelligent  educalort. 

Price,  $1. 

Sant  to  any  addreee,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price, 

puHJsnn  ay 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO., 


25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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“Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.’’ 

By  H.  STACY'  MARKS,  R.A. 


PEARSSQAP 

AS  RECOMMENDED  BY 

SIR  ERASMUS>»lliOK 

J  havtfimit  matc/ikss  for  Mt 
Hard*  andCm/i/ex/on^ 
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Be  Warned 

In  time.  K  iduey  diseases  may  be  prevented 
t  y  purifying,  renewing,  and  invigorating 
the  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  When, 
through  debility,  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
is  perverted,  these  organs  rob  the  blood  of 
its  needed  constituent,  albumen,  which  is 
passed  off  in  the  urine,  while  worn  out 
matter,  which  they  should  carry  off  from 
the  blood,  is  allowed  to  remain.  By  the 
use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  the’  kidneys 
nre  restored  to  proper  action,  and  Albu¬ 
minuria,  or 

Bright’s  Disease 

is  prevented.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  also 
prevents  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and 
other  disorders  of  these  organs.  Mrs.  Jas. 
W.  Weld,  Forest  Hill  st.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Muss.,  writes:  “I  have  had  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  diseases,  but  my  greatest  trouble 
has  been  with  my  kidneys.  Four  bottles 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  inade  me  feel  like 
a  new  person;  as  well  and  strong  as 
ever.”  W.  M.  McDonald,  46  Summer  st., 
Boston,  Mass.,  bad  been  troubled  for  years 
with  Kidney  Complaint.  By  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  bo  not  only 

Prevented 

the  disease  from  assuming  a  fatal  form, 
but  was  restored  to  perfect  health.  John 
McLcllan,  cor.  Bridge  and  Third  sts., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  w’rites :  “For  several  years 
I  Ruffered  from  Dyspepsia  and  Kidney 
Complaint,  the  latter  being  so  severe  at 
times  that  I  could  scarcely  attend  to  my 
work.  My  appetite  was  poor,  and  I  was 
much  emaciated ;  but  by  using 

ATEB’S^ 

Sarsaparilla 

my  appetite  and  digestion  improved,  and 
my  health  has  been  perfectly  restored.” 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Price  $1 ;  Six  bottles,  $5. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  LowaU* 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  Instant  Use 

As  a  reliable  remedy,  in  cases  of  Croup, 
Whooping  Cough,  or  sudden  Colds, 
and  for  the  prompt  relief  and  cure  of 
throat  and  lung  diseases,  Ayer's  Clierry 
Pectoral  is  invaluable.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Edgerly, 
Council  Bluffs,  lows,  writes :  “  I  consider 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  a  most  important 
remedy  for  home  use.  i  have  tested  its 
curative  power,  in  my  family,  many 
times  during  the,  past  thirty  years,  and 
have  never  known  it  to  fail.  It  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  most  serious  affections  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  whether  in  children  or 
adults.”  John  H.  Stoddard,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  writes :  “1  have  never  found  a  med¬ 
icine  equal  to 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

for  the  prompt  relief  of  throat  and  lung 
diseases  peculiar  to  children.  I  consider 
it  an  absolute  cure  for  all  such  affections, 
and  am  never  without  it  in  the  house.” 
31rs.  L.  E.  Herman,  187  Mercer  st.,  Jersey 
City,  writes:  “I  have  always  found 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  useful  iu  my  fiun- 
ily.”  B.  T.  Jobusou,  Mt.  Savage,  Md., 
writes :  “  For  the  speedy  cure  of  sudden 
Colds,  and  for  the  relief  of  children  afflict¬ 
ed  with  Croup,  I  have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
It  is  the  most  potent  of  all  the  remedies  I 
have  ever  used.”  W.  H.  Stickler,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  writes :  “Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  cured  my  wife  of  a  severe  lung 
affection,  supposed  to  be  Quick  Con¬ 
sumption.  We  now  regard  the  Pectoral 
as  a  household  necessity.”  E.  M.  Breclt- 
enridge.  Brainerd,  Minn.,  writes:  “I 
am  subject  to  Bronchitis,  and,  wherever  I 
go,  am  always  sure  to  have  a  bottle  of 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

with  roe.  It  is  without  a  rival  for  the  cure 
of  bronchial  affections.” 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  ft  Co.,  Lowell,  Hau. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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BcHtctie  Magagine  Advt/tHtgr. 
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WOliFE’S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


^  Ah  a  geiieral  beverage  ami  neceena/^g  cor- 
^  rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg- 
^  etable  decompotdtion  or  other  causeH,  as 
TO  ENABLE  CONSUMERS  TO  D/smojiSHAT  ^  Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  sitperior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFEPS  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  saltibrity  claimed  for  it, 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DBUGGISTS  AND  GBOCEBS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE'S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE. 

A  case  which  resembles  General  Grant's  condition.  The  wonderful  cure  of  Mrs.  Comer, 
of  Troupe  Co.,  Ga. 

La  OaAKaB,  CU-t  Ksy  14th,  1886.  to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  not,  and  at  one  time  ali 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  had  a  scrofalons  sore  on  my  decM^  that  life  was  extinct  and  my  death  was  re- 

risht  hand  wUch  gave  me  great  trouble.  It  was  treat-  , 

en  and  seemingly  disappeared,  gome  years  after  an  and  helpleM  condition  the  first  of  last  October  (1884), 
nicer  made  its  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  This,  too,  ^*"ds  c^meor^  giving  me  Swift  •  Spe- 

nnder  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  up  and  I  snp-  R  the  only  stnw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 

posed  1  was  well.  I  fonnd,  however,  it  had  only  been  sinking  heart  I  was  so  feeble  that  I  cjmid  not  take  it 
ortven  into  the  system  by  tke  nse  of  potash  and  mer-  Mcording  to  directions  but  they  Itsj*  H  to  me  as  bast 

cnry,  and  in  March,  1888,  it  broke  ontin  my  throat  and  they  conld  In  l.ss  than  a  nmnth  the  Mting  ^ces 

concentrated  in  what  some  of  the  doctors  oenominated  stopp^  and  healing  eonimenced,  and  the  fewrni  aiwr- 
Cancer.  I  was  placed  nnder  treatment  for  this  disease.  tore  in  my  cheek  has  been  clo^  and  firmly  knitted 

Soma  six  or  seven  of  the  bast  phj  sicians  in  the  country  togwher.  A  process  of  a  new  nnder  lip  is  progressing 

had  me  at  dtllerent  times  nnder  their  charge,  among  finely  and  the  tongue  which  wm  almost  destroy*^  is 

them  three  specialists  In  this  line,  bnt  one  afteranother  I**!®?  recovered,  and  it  e«me  that  nature  issnpplying 

would  exhanst  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew  ■  new  tongue.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  fJieMs  can 

worse  continnally.  Tlie  cancer  bad  eaten  throngh  my  really  understand  me.  and  I«n  eat  solid  food  anin 
cheek,  destroying  the  roof  of  my  month  and  npper  lip,  J**!  am  able  to  walk  abont  wherever  I  plesM  witnont 

then  attacked  my  tongue  and  palate  and  lower  lip,  de-  *^“.**?**^?r.'  Pf  *ny  one,  and  have  K*lned  fill v  p«>nnde 

stroying  the  palate  and  under  lip  entirely  and  half  my  of  flesh.  All  this  under  tlw  blessing  of  aMercifnl  Heav- 
toague,  eating  ont  to  the  top  of  my  l«t  cheek  bone,  Father  is  due  to  Swift  s  Spline.  I  am  a  wonder 

and  up  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robust  woman  ““  *  mar\-ol  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 

of  150  pounds,  I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin  knosm  mv  intenw  siillerlngs  and  have  visiW  me  in 

and  bones,  simost  unable  to  turn  myself  in  bed.  I  my  alllictlons.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yst  my 

could  not  eat  any  ^Id  fo^,  bnt  subsist^  on  liquids,  ^titnde  la  none  the  lew  devout,  and  I  m  confident 

and  my  tongue  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk.  that  a  nerfect  recoverv  is  now  in  sight.  If  any  doubt 

The  anguish  of  mind  and  the  horriblo  suflerings  of  these  facU  I  would  refer  them  to  Hon.  John  H  Tay- 

body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revealed.  lor.  State  Senator,  of  this  olstrlct.  who  Is  my  neighbor. 

Given  ap  by  physidans  to  die.  with  no  hope  of  reeov-  to  Dr.  T.  S.  B^fleld  of  U  Oran™  Ga..  or  to  any 

ery  upon  the  part  of  friends  who  sat  around  my  b^ide  persons  I  Wtiif  in  south  part  or  Troupe  Connty, 

expecting  ever  moment  to  be  my  last ;  in  fset,  my  bus-  I  most  cheerfully  and  gratefully  subscribe  myself, 

band  w^d  place  his  hsnd  on  me  eveiy  now  and  then  Mrs.  MARY  L.  COMER. 

Treattne  on  Blood  and  Skin  DIaeaeea  mailed  Free.  Call  on  onr  Fbyelrlan.  Mo.  167 
W.  3Sd  St.,  N.  Y.  Conanltatlon  fkce. 


ECZEMA! 


wife  has  been  sorely  afflicted  with  Ecxema  or 
Salt  Rheum  from  inlkncy.  We  tried  evm  known  rem¬ 
edy,  bnt  to  iw  avail.  She  was  also  afllicted  with  a 
penodical  nervous  headache,  sometimes  followed  by 
an  intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  S.  S.  S.  She  com¬ 
menced  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  the 
Inflsmiaatlon  disappeared,  and  sore  spots  dried  up  and 
turned  white  and  scaly,  and  finally  she  brushed  them 


off  in  an  Impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pure 
salt.  She  is  now  taking  the  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  disease  is  gone,  and  her  flesh  is  soft  and 
white  as  a  child’s.  Her  headaches  have  disappeared 
and  she  eidoys  the  fmly  good  health  she  has  known  in 
40  years.  No  wonder  she  deems  every  bottle  of  8. 8. 8. 
is  worth  a  thousand  times  Its  weight  in  gold. 

JOHN  F.  BRADLEY,  44  Griswold  8t 
Detroit,  Mich.,  May  16th,  1866. 
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- For  Winter  Use - 

ROBINSON’S  OATMEAL  GLYCERINE 

should  tai*  ths  plao*  nf  all  othsr  ToiUt  Soaps. 


WEBSTER 

In  various  Styles  of  Binding,  witb  and 
without  Patent  Index. 


JUST  ADDED 

A.  NEW  rUONOtlNCINO 

GAZETTEER 

OF  THE  WORLD, 

ConUinlng  over  tSjOOO  Title*,  des<nrfbinfr  the 
Coontruw,  Cities,  Towns,  and  NstunU  Feat¬ 
ures  of  every  part  of  the  Globe. 

The  Unabridged  has  8000  more  Words  in  it* 
vocabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Diet 'y  ^ 
and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  EngravingK. 

Its  brief  Bioipvsphioal  Uictlonsti^  (nearly 
10,000  names)  is  a  valuable  feature. 

IT  IS  THE  STANDARD 

Authority  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  in 
the  Gov't  Printing  Offlce,  and  is  recommended 
by  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and 
by  over  50  College  Presidents. 

It  ia  on  invaluable  companion  in  every  Pehool 
and  at  every  Fireside!  GET  THE  BEST. 

G.  k  C.  MERRIAM  A  CO.,  Pubha,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ROOKS  on  BUILDING,  PAINTING, 

Iw  Decorating,  etc.  For  my  H  page  Illostrated  Cata* 
logm,  address,  enclosing  stamp, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  6  Astor  Plnoe,  Hew  York. 


n  1  ■  1  rtnrv  h  New  Treatment,  whereby  a  permanent 
I '  I T  A  U  U  H  care  It  effected  In  from  one  to  three 
Oil  1  UUttU  I  applications.  D^rlptlve  pamphlet  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  A.  H.  Dixon  *  BoN,a00  W. 
King  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Bole  American  Agents. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


IHRISTMAS  CAROL( 

WITH  SERVICE,  16  pp. , Sc.  aacb  or  5«e.a  dos.' 
■  by  mall,  post-paid,  gd  a  hundred  by  exprea*.* 

Address  The  John  Ohnroh  Oo.,  Cinoiniiati,  0*' 


T  1  TTT1PCI  WsMTXD,  to  work  for  os  at  Uieir  homes 
1 1 A  1 1 1  ILn  Distance  no  objection  fascinating  nnd 
^^"‘“leatcady  employment;  $6  to  fit  per  week 
eaaily  made;  no  bumbag;  no  canvasning;  pai^cnlars  free, 
or  elegant  sample  ol  the  work  sent  forlTT  i  17(111)11 
10  eta.  (retails  lor  aOr.)  Address  Horn  W  AN  I  IL|I 
Mrc.  Co.,  P.O.Box  m6.  Boston,  Maas.  ”  *111  1  OV 


■ATKS  UkBOR,  TIMS  and  SOAP  AMAB< 
1MOI.T,  and  givea  univeraal  aatlsfactloa* 
Ho  family,  rich  or  poor  abould  be  without  It. 

Soldby  allGrooera.  BKWASEof  imitatioM 
well  derigned  to  mislead.  PEARUMB  la  the 
OI6I.T  SAVE  Inbor-aaTlng  oompound,  and 
nlwi^  bean  the  above  symbol,  and  name  o< 
JAMES  PTXM,  HEW  YORK. 


n  IS  A  SIN  TO  BE  SICK. 


W.  tsQ  yss  la  osr  ZWHJ-W  jaOOK  sad 
Eight-Page  Paper,  which  «s  scad  Aw  to  say  sddrats. 

This  Beek  and  Ihiprr  sbuuld  be  in  ersry  Aoms. 
All  wbo  read  them  and  toUow  tbeir  suggeetiuns  srill  anve 
large  doctor  M/s,  many  king  boars  of  suffering  and 
have  many  yaan  added  to  thiCT  Uvea,  bend  your  naina 
at  OQoe  fiw  our  new  book,  “A  PLAIN  ROAD  TO 
UEALTIi,”  pros  so  OIL 

CHICAGO  MAOHETIO  MrriCT.n  CO.. 

Ho.  6  Central  Hualc  Hall.  •  Chicago,  lU. 


IMPROYEIENTS  IN  UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

Istsaovanxirrs  ia  the  construction  of  upright  pianos 
have  been  invented  and  introduced  by  the  Mason  A  Ham¬ 
lin  Co.,  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  which  add 
nsatcrially  to  the  value  of  these  instnimcnts,  rendering 
them  capable  of  tom  of  eatraordiaa^  purity  and  b^uty, 
aad  much  increasing  theii  durability ;  overcoming  in 
large  degree  the  tcndeacy  to  fall  from  the  pitch  and  get 
out  of  tune,  which  has  b^n  the  most  serious  practical 
difficulty  in  the  pianoforte. — Scieati/U  American. 

100  STYLES  ORGANS,  $2S  to  $900 
for  Cosby  Eoity  PojmentOy 
or  Rented. 


THE  MASON  k  HAMLIN  00., 

jBostoss,  Xese  Tark,  Ckiossgo. 


THE 

UASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.. 


have  ready  a  new  model 
Xlpriglit  Pianoforte, 

No.  6. 

■Which  is  offered  at  the  very 
moderate  price,  $800. 


m  BEST  THING  KNOWN  yo* 

WASHING^BIiEACHING 


111  HARO  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLD  WATER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  American  Forestry  Congress.— The 
proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Congress,  at  Boston,  on  the  23nd  of 
last  month,  show  that  the  Americans  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  husbanding  the  splen¬ 
did  supply  of  timber  still  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States.  The  invitation  to  the  meeting 
stated  that  the  natural  source  of  a  yearly  prod¬ 
uct  of  700,000,000  dots.,  which  the  American 
forests  at  present  represent,  deserves  careful 
husbanding  with  the  view  to  its  continuity,  and 
calls  for  due  consideration  of  its  interests  by 
the  legislature  as  well  as  by  the  people  at  large. 
Without  indulging  in  the  cries  of  alarmists,  the 
conveners  of  the  Congress  have  good  reasons 
and  sufficient  data  for  asserting  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  policy,  if  continued,  must  seriously  affect 
this  factor  of  wealth  at  no  distant  time.  They 
are  equally  justified  in  stating  that,  in  view  of 
the  far-reaching  influences  exerted  by  the  for¬ 
ests,  wastefulness  in  the  methods  of  lumbering 
and  the  reckless  destruction  by  fires  have  be¬ 
come  criminal.  The  Ame-ican  Government 
has  therefore  been  requested  to  pursue  a  wise 
and  conservative  policy  in  regard  to  its  own 
forest  lands,  consisting  still,  at  the  present 
time,  of  85,000,000  acres.  The  questions  which 
have  been  discussed  by  the  Congress— includ¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  forests  in  climatic  and 
hydraulic  respects  ;  the  duties  and  rights  of  the 
State  to  protect  its  forest  resources  ;  the  causes 
of  forest  fires,  and  the  way  to  restrict  them  ; 
education  and  research  in  forestry  matters ; 
practical  forestry — all  prove  that  its  work  was 
thoroughly  practical,  and  may  lead  to  some 
good  results. 

The  Great  Russian  Fair. — The  great  an¬ 
nual  fair  at  Nischnij  Novgorod,  which  has  just 
been  concluded,  and  which  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  Russian  industries,  has,  it  is  said, 
disclosed  some  interesting  new  facts.  The  fair 
this  year  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  some 
apprehension,  on  account  of  the  flat  state  of  the 
market  last  year,  which  was  further  increased 
by  the  general  stagnation  in  trade  and  indus¬ 
try.  But  business  has  this  year  come  from  a 
new  unexpected  quarter,  say  Russian  journals, 
viz..  Central  Asia.  Merchants  came  from  Merv 
and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  whilst  from 
Turkestan  there  was  a  great  demand  for  goods 
which  formerly  used  to  be  uken  from  India. 
Business  with  Central  Asia  is  stated  to  be  be¬ 


coming  so  great  that  merchants  have  petitioned 
the  Government  to  establish  a  branch  ofiice  of 
the  Imperial  Bank  at  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  The 
same  journals  maintain  that  every  step  forward 
in  Central  Asia  will  benefit  Russian  trade,  and 
that,  although  the  enterprise  may  be  costly,  it 
will  be  fully  repaid  when  the  railway  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  has  been  completed,  which  will  im¬ 
mensely  increase  Russian  commerce  in  these 
parts.  It  is  urged  on  the  Government  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  separate  office  for  trade,  industry  and 
commerce,  which  now  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. —  ]Vool  and  Textile  Fab¬ 
rics.  * 

Minerals  in  Central  Asia. — The  Russian 
Government  is  determined  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  resourc¬ 
es  of  the  region  which  it  has  recently  conquered 
from  the  T urcomans.  During  the  last  few  days 
it  has  despatched  to  Askabad  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  mining  authorities  of  the  day  in  Russia, 
M.  Gulishambarofif,  to  investigate  the  mineral 
treasures  of  the  region.  Gulishambarofif’s 
name  is  probably  already  familiar  to  some  of 
our  readers  as  the  chief  Russian  writer  on  pe¬ 
troleum.  In  this  line  he^has  achieved  a  great 
reputation  as  a  specialist,  but  he  is  also  well 
skilled  in  mineralogy  generally  ;  and  although 
petroleum  will  be  one  of  the  products  that  he 
will  have  to  report  upon  in  the  newly  annexed 
region,  there  are  others  that  will  attract  ^n  his 
part  greater  attention  still.  One  of  these  is 
sulphur,  of  which  such  enormous  deposits  have 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  Turcoman  des¬ 
ert  that  they  are  probably  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  Asia.  Iron  also  is  known  to  abound 
in  many  parts  of  the  Akhal  oasis,  in  which  As¬ 
kabad  is  situated,  specimens  of  a  very  fine  ore 
having  been.collccted  by  the  mining  engineer, 
Konshin,  during  one  of  his  journeys.  Gulis- 
hambarofI,who  will  be  well  furnished  with  funds 
and  a  suitable  staff,  will  no  doubt  effect  other 
discoveries  ;  for  the  Herat  district,  which  is 
contiguous  with  the  territory  acquired  this  year, 
is  particularly  rich  in  almost  every  kind  of  min¬ 
eral.  This  fact  would  appear  to  be  unknown 
to  those  politicians  who  counsel  resigning  Af¬ 
ghanistan  to  Russia,  but  we  may  be  sure  Rus¬ 
sia  is  well  aware  of  it. — Engineering. 

A  New  Use  for  Eucalyptus  Trees.— The 
patenting  of  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
preparation  of  the  gum  of  Eucalyptus  globulus. 
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Publighet^i  Department. 


which  has  the  effect  of  thoroughly  removing 
the  scaies  which  form  on  8team*engine  boilers, 
and  of  preventing  rust  and  pitting,  has  created 
a  largely  increased  demand  for  it  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  The  effect  of  this 
preparation  in  preventing  the  pitting  and  cor> 
rosion  of  boilers  will,  it  is  expected,  extend  the 
period  of  their  usefulness  too  or  150  per  cent., 
and,  at  the  same  time,  effect  a  great  saving  in 
fuel,  as  scale  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  The 
Company  owning  the  patent,  at  Piedmont 
(Cal.),  has  also  embarked  in  the  distillation  of 
essential  oils  of  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  which 
have  heretofore  been  supplied  by  Australia,  it 
being  found  that  they  can  be  produced  at  a 
profit.  With  this  object  in  view  the  Company 
proposes  to  set  out  extensive  forests  of  Euca¬ 
lyptus  trees,  in  order  to  have  at  ift  command  a 
sufficient  supply  of  leaves,  the  portion  of  the 
tree  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  oils. 

A  Newly-Discovered  Rubens. — The  story 
is  current  in  Belgium  that  a  picture  by  Rubens 
has  been  literally  brought  to  light  in  the  city  of 
Alosu  It'had  been  bought  at  an  auction  by  a 
master  tailor  for  the  sum  of  i  franc,  and  he 
hung  it  in  his  sitting-room.  Here  it  was  seen 
by  a  painter  whose  fancy  was  taken  by  it,  and 
he  obtained  permission  to  clean  iL  He  was 
mosifsuccessful.  The  picture  was  signed  and  dat¬ 
ed  1614,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen,  in  wonder¬ 
ful  preservation.  It  is  80  centimetres  high  by  63 
broad,  and  represents  Christ  blessing  the  world. 
A  veritable  pilgrimage  has  set  in  to  Alost  from 
all  parts  of  Belgium,  and  considerable  sums 
bave^en  offered  to  its  owner  for  the  picture, 
but  be  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with 
iL 


BOOKS  KECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  EicLEcric,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Suutte.  By  Mary  Spear  Tiernan.  i6mo, 
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A  Strong-Minded  Woman.  By  Wm.  A. 
Hammond,  ismo,  cloth.  503  pages.  AVw 
York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  $1.30. 

Greville's  foumals  of  tke  Reign  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  1837-1852.  By  Chas.  C.  F.  Greville, 
Esq.  Edited  by  Henry  Reeve.  3vols.,i3mo. 
1176  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  6r*  Co. 
Price,  $4  .00. 

Rudder  Grange.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
i3mo.  333  pages.  New  York  :  Ckas.  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  Price,  $2.00. 

Common-Sense  in  tke  Nursery.  By  Marion 
Harland.  i3mo,  305  pages.  New  York : 
Ckas.  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $1.00. 

Bric-k-Brae  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Har¬ 
rison.  i3mo,  300  pages.  New  York  :  Ckas. 
Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $2.00. 

Tke  Inca  Princess.  By  the  author  of  “  Sir 
Rae,”  “  Iris,"  “  Outi  Ora,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt,  96  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  Price,  $2.50. 

Our  Young  Folks'  Roman  Empire.  By  Wm. 
Shepard.  12  mo,  478  pages.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $3. 5a 

Aurora.  By  Mary  Agnes  Tickner.  i3mo, 
cloth,  315  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin¬ 
cott  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

On  Both  Sides.  By  Frances  Courteney 
Baylor.  i2mo,  cloth,  478  pages.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Poems.  By  Jamin  Willsbro.  8vo,  cloth, 
130  pages.  Philadelphia :  Benj.  F.  Lacy. 
Price,  $1.00. 

The  Wit  of  Women.  By  Kate  Sanborn. 
l3mo,  cloth,  215  pages.  New  York:  Funk  &• 
Wagnalls.  Price,  $1.50. 

George  Eliots  Poetry,  By  Rose  Elizabeth 
Clkyeland.  i3mo,  191  pages.  New  York: 
Funkb'  Wagnalls.  Price,  $1.50. 

Howard,  tke  Christian  Hero.  By  Laura  C. 
Halloway.  lamo,  cloth,  23$  pages.  New 
York:  Funk  Wagnalls.  Price, $1.50. 

Studies  in  Shakespeaoe.  By  Richard  Grant 
White.  i3mo,  cloth,  383  pages.  New  York  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  Price,  $1.75. 

Immortality.  By  Warren  S.  Barlow. 
l3mo,  40  pages.  New  York  :  Fowler  dr*  Wells. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Heads  and  Faces.  By  N.  Sizer  and  H.  S. 
Drayton.  8vo,  paper,  184  pages.  New  York: 
Fowler  &•  Wells.  Price,  40  cents. 
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DO  YOU 

SLEEP 

ON  THK 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


This  most  asefal  and  laznriona  bsd  is  of  rsry  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bethling  is  required  for  softness,  though 
in  the  cooi  season,  of  conrse,  enough  is  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  unequalled— cooi,  com- 
foitabic,  healthy.  In  eold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat¬ 
tress  upon  Wom»  Wins  is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
'•  the  host  Mattress  in  use.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir- 
cu.ers  FHEE  to  any  address.  Wnts 

The  Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co., 

r.  0.  Bt/x  363.  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Ask  7cnr  Furniture  Dealer  for  the 

HarlM  Woven  Wire  Mattress. 


nZAFEST  If  AOIO  LAWmiTS  TO  BS8T  ITlIlOTnCOn 


AnipLANTERNS 

W  AND  VIELWS 


r^Wlth  Posters,  Protrrsmmes,  Tleltets,  MS  |  EAf 
Screen,  and  40  Views,  (by  malt  t3.00.)  ^  I  sOw  ■ 
AUTOMATIC  ORGANS  a  specialty.  Optical,  Mnslcal, 
Eleclrlc,  Mecbanlcsl  Wonders.  (fWMaBlc  Lanterns 
Wanted.)  Catalogue  free.  HARBACH  ORGAN  CO., 
Phlladeipbts,  Pe. 


A 


win  Give  Away  I.fltO 
Self-Operating  Washing  Machines.  If  yon  want 
one.  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  olBce  at 
once.  The  Nallanal  Co.,  ‘23  Dey  Ht.,  N.  Y. 


D.  NEEDHAM'S  SONS 
RaH  Clover  'BIohsoitiw 
A  Fluid  A  Solid  Extracts  of  the  Blossoms. 
Best  Blood  Purifier  Known.  Cares 
rancer.  Catarrh.  Salt  Rheum,  Rheumatism, 
Dyapepela,  Constipation,  Piles,  Ac.  Send  for 
rfrcniar.  118  d;  118  Dearborn  8t., 
Chicago. 


WAN 


TLR: 


eounty  U>  well  our  good!  teUry  1 
pT  tnd  KxpeQf»et.  ExpriiMi  in  ad- 
▼•n«r.  CwnvaftinK  uutAt  Partic^lAT* 

Art*.  Standard  SilTar-wara  Co.  Beaten.  T 


G0N$UMPTI0.N. 

I  have  a  post  ties  remedy  for  the  above  dteeass;  by  Its  oso 
tboaianda  of  eaeec  of  the  worst  kind  end  of  long  studing 
bars  been  eared.  Inde.d,M  etrong  le  my  faith  In  lteslBea« 
that  I  win  ernd  TWO  BOTTLBS  FREB,  together  with  aVAI.- 
U  ABLE  TBK  ATI8K  on  this  dlesae.,  to  any  eaSSrar.  Give  ex- 
|(SSSAr.0.adUnea.  SB.  T.  A.  SU)CU11,W  FesilSklLT 


SIX  Elegant  Silk  Fringed  Birthday  nr  Christmas  Cards, 
all  different  2Sc.  Card  Co.  Montpelier,  Vt. 


I 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  of  tbeae  beautiful  engravings,  which  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  celebrated  paintings : 

**  THE  SMILE.**  Representing  a  village  school.  From  Ooldemith's  Deserted  Village. 

**TIIE  F/fOirJV»^  (companion  to  above).  “Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.” 

MAItG  UEKITE.  From  Bertrand’s  beautiful  painting. 

OP  H  ELI  A  (companion  to  aliove).  From  Bertrand’s  painting. 

LOVERS  CONFESSION,  From  Moreau’s  beautiful  painting. 

THE  W EDDINO  DAY  (companion  to  above).  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FI  It  ST  CALL. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON,  From  the  celebrated  German  palleting. 

TH E  TI TIA  N  FA  M ILY.  A  beautiful  group  of  six  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Kraus’  celebrated  painting. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

The  above  engravings  (size,  to  frame,  13x10  inches),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
Framing,  Albums  or  Portfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Sample  of  any  of  above  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  and  if  balance  of  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.35. 

Address  ART  RUBLISHIIVG^  CO., 

23  Bond  Street^  New  York 
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ULUMB,  S9CamUeSl.y.  Y. 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 


mSLIirO  8ILVXK  COVVUKIOH  SETS,  ETC. 
BANNERS  IN  »II.K  AND  OOLO,  $^TaChT 


Bend  for  Cirouler. 


IKTALXD  BBOUFnrQ 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Send  for 

Clroalar  to 

CHAIN  CH.  HEW  HATXJI. 


TTTANTBD— Ladiea  and  ]ii««ec  to  crochet  and  make 
VV  ftne  lacea  at  home ;  plearant  aod  proAtabU ; 
work  aent  oat  of  the  city. 

WESTERN  LACE  XFO.  CO.,  SIS  State  St . 

Ceicaeo,  lix. 


PrifiRts  Colds,  uirTt 

byiBBi!  Sead  for  circuUn. 
ClwBed  bfVlr*.  A  liralibood 
fiMaiCcat  ood  families  witbSi.  C.  C.  CU  » Box  ii>B,CiMciMMlSi,Q 


Our.  LitOe  Ones  and  The  Nursery. 

Whot  the  Century  and 
Harper'a  Maipkalne  are 
toth.<olderniembera  of 
the  family,  thla  little 
Item  of  a  monthly  la  to 
the  younKer  onea.  Ar- 
tlatlo  and  original  In 
erery  particular, 
toeofmencopy  fkee. 
For  Bale  by  N  e  w  a 
dealera. 

Amenta  wanted. 

One  Year,  SI. SO.  SInsle  Coplea,  I  Sots. 
Rattall  Publishliig  Co^  36  BromSeld  St-.  Botloo.  Mast- 


THE 

Ainerican  Unirersal  Cyclopsdia. 

A  COMPLETE 

Library  of  Knowledge. 

In  15  volumes — printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

The  snbscription  price  is  $25.00,  and 
we  offer  it  at  present  at  $15.00. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

SS  Rond  Street,  JVear  Fork. 


THE  CENTURY  FOR  1885-86. 

The  remarkable  interest  in  the  WarPa{iert  and  in  the  many  timely  arUcIea  and  atrong  serial  features 
publiahed  recently  in  The  Centcbt  has  given  that  magazine  a  regular  circulation  of 

MORE  THAN  200,000  COPIES  MONTHLY.  - ' 

Among  the  featnrea  for  the  coming  volume,  which  begins  with  the  November  numiter,  are: 

THE  WAR  PAPERS  BY  CENERAL  CRANT  AND  OTHERS. 

These  win  be  continued  (moat  of  them  illustrati-d )  until  the  cliief  events  of  the  Civil  War  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  leading  partieipanta  on  boUi  tidea.  General  Grant’s  papers  Include  descriptions  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Chattanooga  and  the  Wilderness.  General  McClellan  will  write  of  AnUetam,  General  D.  C. 
Buell  of  Shiloh,  Generals  Pope,  Longstreet and  others  of  the  Second  Bull  Run,  etc.,  etc.  Nsval  com¬ 
bats,  including  Uie  tight  between  the  Keartargt  and  the  Alabama,  by  utfleera  of  both  ahipa,  will  be 
described. 

The  “  Recollections  of  a  Private,”  and  special  war  papers  of  an  anecdotal  or  humorous  character  will 
be  features  of  the  year. 

SERIAL  STORIES  BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS, 

MARY  HALLOCK  FOOTE.  AND  CEORCE  W.  CABLE. 

Mr.  Howells’s  aerial  will  be  in  lighter  vein  than  “  The  Rise  of  Sila»  Lapham.”  Mrs.  Foote’s  is  a  story  of 
mining  life,  and  Mr.  Cable’s  a  novelette  of  the  Acadians  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Cable  will  also  contribute  a 
series  of  papers  on  Slave  songs  and  dances,  including  negro  serpent-worship,  etc. 

Include  “  A  Tricycle  Pilgrimage  to  Rora^’^UhibraU^^y'Mmi^l?;  Historical  Papers  by  Edward  Eggle¬ 
ston,  and  others;  Papers  on  Persia,  by  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  U.  8.  minister,  with  numerous  illustmtious ; 
Astronomical  Articles,  pracUcal  and  popular,  on  “ Sidereal  Astronomy  ”  ;  Pai>ers  on  Christian  Unity  by 
representatives  of  various  religious  denominations ;  Papers  on  Manual  Education,  by  variona  experta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Frank  B.  Stockton,  Mra.  Helen  Ja4^!o?(li^l?)^Mre.^^?ry  Hallock  Foote,  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
H.  H.  Boyeeen,  T.  A.  Janvier,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Richard  M.  Johnston,  and  oUiera  ;and  poems  by  lead- 
ing  poets.  The  D-:|>artments— “  Open  Letters,”  “  Bric-A-Brac,”  etc.,  will  be  fully  austaiued. 

Will  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  whlTh^b^s  liia^e^T?»Tu»^M|!TETings  famons  the  world  over. 

PRICES.  A  SPECIAL  OFFER.  _ 

Begular  anbscriptioti  price, $4.00  a  year.  To  enal.Ie  new  readers  to  getsll  the  War  Papers,  with  contri¬ 
butions  f.om  Generals  Grant,  Beanregard,  McClellan,  J.  E.  Johnston,  Lew  'Wallace,  Admiral  Porter  and 
Others,  we  will  send  the  12  back  numbers,  November,  1884,  to  October,  18X5,  with  a  year’s  subacrip- 
tioD  banning  with  November,  1885,/<ir  $6.00jbr  the  tohoU.  A  aubscripUon,  with  the  12  numbers  bound 
in  two  handsome  volumes, $7.50  for  the  whole.  Back  numbers  only  supplied  at  these  prices  with  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

All  dealers  and  poatmasters  take  auberipUons  and  supply  numbers  according  to  onr  special  offer, 
remittance  may  be  made  direcUy  to  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


EiUctic  Magazitte  Advtrtiszr. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  1886. 

REDUCED  IN  PRICE  TO  $2.00  PER  ANNUM. 


A  First-Class  Magazine  in  Every  Respect. 

LIPPINCOTT’S 

JIONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

A  Popular  Journal  of  General  Literature. 

'W'W  T  iTH  the  isaue  for  Jauiiarj,  1886,  important  changes  will  be  made  in  the  literary  char- 
a  %  acter  and  typographical  appearance  of  Lippiucott’s  Magasine,  which,  while  more  than 
maintaining  the  former  standards  of  excellence,  will,  it  is  expected,  materially  increase 
its  popularity  and  widen  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  disiinctire  features  of  Lippincott's  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  as  follows : 

It  will  be  a  live  periodical,  interesting  itself  in  all  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  literary, 
artistic,  political,  and  s<KiaI,  and  enlisting  in  their  discussion  the  ablest  pens  in  England  and 
America.  A  fair  hearing  will  be  accorded  to  all  sides  of  a  controversy,  though  the  magaxine  will 
strictly  preserve  its  own  neutrality. 

It  will  be  especially  strong  in  fiction.  A  new  novel,  entitled  ‘‘Hope,”  by  W.  E.  Norris,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Matrimony,”  “  No  New  Thing,”  etc.,  who  is  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  the  rising  authors 
of  England,  will  run  through  the  year,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  serial,  dealing  with  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  dramatic  life  of  New  York  City,  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  prefers  to  keep  his  name  a 
secret,  but  whose  every  touch  reveals  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  which  he 
describes. 

By  special  arrangement  it  will  be  the  authorized  mediifm  through  which  the  choicest  sto¬ 
ries,  essays,  and  sketches  by  transatlantic  authors  will  reach  the  American  public  simultaneously 
with  their  appearance  abroad.  Under  this  arrangement  contributions  may  be  expected  from 
W.  H.  Uallock,  Matthew  Arnold,  Edwin  Arnold,  “  Ouida,”  F.  Anstey,  Wm.  Black,  Austin  Dob¬ 
son,  Andrew  I^ing,  E.  Gosse,  Swinburne,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  number  among  its  American  contributors  such  writers  as  Gail  Hamilton,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  Harriet  Prescott  Spotford,  John  Bach  McMaster,  ”J.  S.  of  Dale,"  J.  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  the  cheapest  first-class  magazine  issued  in  America  Recognizing  the  needs  of  the 
time  for  good  literature  at  moderate  prices,  the  publishers  have  decided  to  lower  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price,  commencing  with  the  new  volume,  to  a  sum  that  will  place  Lippincott’s  Monthly 
Magasine  within  the  reach  of  all. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  Annum,  in  Advance.  Single  Numbers,  25  cents.  Liberal 
arrangements  made  with  those  desiring  to  get  up  dubs. 
tyA  Specimen  Number  sent  free  on  application. 

^yln  remitting  payment  of  subscription,  a  Post-Office  Order  or  a  Draft  on  Philadephia  or 
New  York  is  preferable. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

713  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


EcUctie  Magatin*  Adv«rtu9r» 


POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


Conducted  by 

E.  L  &  W.  J. 
YOUMANS. 


^HE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH- 
ID  LY  for  1886  will  continue,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  supply  its  readers  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the 
most  valuable  thought  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of 
science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  spe¬ 
cialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them, 
the  Monthly  decls  with  those  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has 
achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is  now 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  sci¬ 
entific  ideas  in  this  country. 


TERMS: 

$5.00  per  Annum ;  Single  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 
/,  3,  and  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  A^vertieer. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

For  1886 

WiU  Contain  Serial  Stories  hy 

CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK 

Author  of  “  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smokj  Mouatains,”  '*  lu  the  Tennessee  Mountains,”  etc. 

HENRY  JAMES 

[“  The  PrinoesB  Caaamassima,”  will  continue  until  Aug^ust,  1886.] 

WILLIAM  H.  BISHOP 

Author  of  '*The  House  of  a  Merchant  Prince." 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Will  write  for  The  Atlaktic  Monthly  for  1886. 

JOHN  FISKE 

Will  contribute  six  or  more  papers  on  United  States  History,  covering  the  period  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  These  papers  discuss  a  portion  of  American 
history  very  imperfectly  known,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  exc^ingly  engaging  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Fiske’s  am^e  knowledge  and  singularly  clear  style. 

PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON 

The  distinguished  English  writer,  will  furnish  a  aeries  of  articles  comparing  French  and  Eng> 
lish  people,  character,  opinions,  customs,  etc.  Mr.  Hamerton  is  peculiarly  qualided,  by  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  hie  fellow  countrymen,  to  write  on  this  subject. 

THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 

Author  of  *'  Marjorie  Daw,"  etc.,  will  contribute  some  Short  Stories. 

UVINO  QUESTIONS.  The  important  political  subjects  which  are  certain  to  come  con- 
nicuonsly  before  the  public  in  the  immediate  future — Civil  Service  Administration  and  Reform, 
the  Silver  Question,  the  Tariff,  our  Indian  Policy,  and  questions  in  Social  Science — will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  men  competent  to  treat  them  adequately  and  impartially. 

The  various  features  of  The  Atlantic  which  havesecured  and  maintained  its  remarkable 
prestige  as  a  literary  magazine  will  be  carefully  provided  for  during  the  coming  year.  Contri¬ 
butions  may  be  expected  from  many  well-known  writers,  as  follows: 

SHORT  STORIES.  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  P.  Deming,  Mary  Mapee  Dodge, 
E.  E.  Hale.  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofibrd. 

POETRY.  C.  P.  Cranch,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Lucy  Larcom,  James  Russel 
Lowell,  T.  W.  Parsons,  Nora  Perry,  £.  C.  Steduian.  Celia  Thaxter,  Edith  Jd.  Thomas,  J.  O* 
Whittier,  William  Winter. 

ESSAYS,  SKETCHES,  AND  CRITICISM.  Philips  Brooks,  John  Burroughs,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Susan  Coolidg^,  John  Fiske,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  E.  E.  Hale,  T.  W.  Higginson, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  W.  D.  Howells,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  H.  D.  Lfoyd.  H.  C.  Lodge,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  J.  Brander  Matthews,  James  Parton,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  H.  E. 
Sendder,  Goldtvin  Smith,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Maurice  Thompson,  Mark  Twain,  C.  D.  Warner,  £. 
P.  Whipple,  George  £.  Woodbery. 

TERMS:  $4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  free  ;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life- 
size  portrait  of  Hawtiiome,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes.  $5.00 ; 
each  additional  portrait,  $1.00. 

Postal  notes  and  money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore  remittances  should  be  made  by 
money  order,  draft,  or  registered  letter  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Psrk  Street,  Bos'.on,  Mess.,  II  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 
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Eclectic  -Magazine  Advertiser. 


I  liavo  used  your  Soap  for  two  years  with  theQ 
rcatest  satisfaction,  for  I  find  it  the  very  best.”  ; 
“TO  MESSRS.  PEARS.”  MART  ANDERSON,  I 

,  ,  - ROTHIMG  ADM  10  MUCH  TO  PCRSOIIAL  APPEARANCE - 

At* Bright,  Clew  Conmlexlon  and  •  Soft  Skin.  With theie  the  plainett 
fcetieibeoooK  taactire.  Without  them  the  handaoiDestaic  but  cokUyimpresMTs. 
itoy  m  eom^Uxien  it  mmmdby  impun  AUmtimt  and  Ctlortd  Ttiki  Senp. 


;©  EARS’  Soap 


A  SPECIALTY  for  the  SKIN  A:  COMPIEXION, 

Is  recommeiided  by  the  gmiest  Eoglidi  suthocity  on  the  Skin. 

,  Prot  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  S. 

^  Pru.  ^  ti*  Kofal  C0I.  ^  SmrgtHt,  England. 

\  For  Sale  throughout  the  Civilized  World. 

^  16  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS.  I 


1 


I  FEViBK.. 

Once  e€tabliKli(>d,  the  Aturn  of  Hay  Fever  is  |  Oxyiten  Treatment.  After  using  it  as  directed,  she 
ounUHl  on  at  a  flxed  hour  of  the  fated  day  with  |  found  herscif  so  mucii  benefited  that  she  ordered  a 
die  Kiiiiie  certainty  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  And  !  second  supply.  In  writing  for  this  she  said; 
until  it  has  rnn  Its  course  the  words  “endurance”  |  “  I  presume  you  wish  to  know  how  I  am  enjoying 

„id  “iMiUPHce” ‘‘“ve  to  the  sulTerers  an  emphasis  ,*  wlii  give  vou  a  list 

,  .  ,  «.r,  ..r.  ara  I  >ny  dOllIgS  thiS  Weck,  Wlllch  Will  eUablC  yOU  tO 

.f  iiii-aning  known  to  no  otliers.  Home  persons  are  I  „„  jjj.aof  my  iwwcrs  of  endurance.  Monday 
sffectwl  as  early  as  in  .lune,  otliers  as  lute  as  Hep- ^  niornlng,  at  seven  a.  m.,  leO  lionie  for  a  drive  of 
temis-r.  It  Is,  like  nasal  caturrii,  a  disturbance  of  seven  miles  and  a  sail  on  tlie  lake.  Heturued  at 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  its  most  appropriate  P.  M.,  ate  iny  dinner,  and  walked  from  iny 

llllf, , crimps,  is  •■annual  caUrrIi.”  It  has  been  by  |  home  one^aiul^a^^^^^^ 


Made  three  calls  (suflicicnt  to  exhaust  the  most  ro- 


mmci'alled  “  rose  cold,”  “  hay  astlima,”  etc.  Hun-  |  bust)  and  drove  home.  Tuesday— Did  all  the  Iron- 
dreds  of  our  patients  who  have  used  “Compound  ;  ing  (all  plain  clotlies)  fur  our  family  of  six;  received 
Oxygen”  report  a  removal  of  unhealthy  conditions  two  calls,  and  then  drove  up  street  to  si^agentle- 
j  ‘  man  whom  you  will  see  before  long,  if  talking  Oxy- 

to  catarrh  aml^thma  and  hy/ever.MuX  Uiken  effect.  I  fancy  he  has  bronchial  coii- 

several  who  were  at  one  time  acute  *ufferer«  from  numption  not  of  long  standing;.’' 

'!,»>•  fever  report  that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  ^  at  Covert.  Michigan,  writes : 

entirely  ciii^.  Tlie  following  letters  areof  M,«cia  ..  and  is  the  best 

Interest  to  hay-fever  sufferers  now  looking  forward  remedy  for  colds  or  any  lung  trouble  ” 
vltl.  dread  to  the  ^-molng  of  their  annual  visitor.  ^  physician  at  Newsom’s  Depot.  Virginia,  wrote 
They  have  liere  an  indication  of  a  pleasant  way  to  i  jjj  October  18Kd  • 

»vold  the  necessity  of  entertaining  so  unwelcome  „  Having  recommended  your  Compound  Oxygen 
t  gtii'st.  *  4  I  Treatment  to  my  friend,  E.  M.  D.,  of  this  plu<-e,  and 

.t  gentleman  in  Oreenfleld,  Mass.,  wrote  to  us  in  .also  his  lady,  who  liave  been  suffering  for  several 
regard  to  his  wife.  In  sUtlng  her  case  he  gave  the  ycar$  from  the  moel  tr^no 

,  seecre  ntlackit  everp  fall  from  ‘HAY  kkvkk.'  Iiis 

fiilloaing  |>ariicuinrs.  from  chronic  catarrh  and  bronchitit—hotlx  liavo 

“One  year  ago  last  spring  she  had  rote  or  Aof/  ex|>erienced  tl;e  greatest  benefits,  and  especially 
/<w,  which  terminated  in  a»thma,and  teat  tick  in  1  Mr.  !).,«•*«  hat  entirely  etcaixrd  hU  uttud /till  altar kt. 
hrd  mot!  of  the  winter,  with  soreness  of  the  chest,  'although  lie  did  not  get  your  Treatment  before  it 

rough,  and  hard  breathing.  Coughs  hard  now  and  ,  set  in  oulte  severely;  yet  in  lets  than  hint  weeks  he 

raises  consideralile,  and  is  very  thin  and  feeble,  yo  |  «'a»  ennrrly  relieved;  to^ay  he  tells  me  he  it  all  riyht 
ibrtHiilh  and  i^ery  little  appetite.’  and  well  of  it. 

The  last  rei>ort  was  at  the  end  of  six  months.  The  “  So,  liavlng  so  greatly  benefited  them,  I  have  de- 
fgllowlng  letter  gives  the  patient's  condition  at  the  I  t*rmln«l  I®  try  it  on  two  other  of  my  patients  at 
..  ..  ” .  T-—  1.  .1  _  _  _  .  .  once.  I  write  toKlay  to  get  you  to  send  me,  per 

time  It  was  written.  Tracing  the  case  along  through  g^pre^g^  a  complete  outfli  marked  C.  O.  D.  Send 
the  reporU  given,  the  change  in  six  months  was  in-  me  also  some  of  your  treatises,  pamphlets,  and 
deed  “  wonderful.”  ,  oblige.  Hhould  I  again  get  the  beuefit  1  hope  for 

'•  Prt.  Starkey  A  Palm :  -and  expect,  you  will  hear  from  me  again,  and  I 

'^IxkahHikh'.— My  tvife  is,  the  says,  well.  A  xrondrr- \  mysrjf  forluMte  in  finding  a 

fill  change  in  sir  rnonths,from  the  bed  to  gooil  health  or  '  ^\^itses  that  have  always  baffled  our 

Hairiy  to,  anti  all  from  (.itmjtound  Orygm.  most  skillful  phystcians. 

•■lias  used  nothing  else.  Apiietlte'gissl,  strength  In  confirmation  of  the  Doctor’s  statement  about 
*"un*^***  ''®*^^’*^*'**'*^  ’  ^'’‘Hitting  looks  like  ttnind  health  |j,jy  bnve  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.,  the  gentle- 

“  Wo  are  grateful.  Words  cannot  express  the  grati-  i  referred  to,  dated  October  14th,  18H4,  in  which 
liuir  we  owe  you  for  this  great  cure."  '  he  says : 

From  Hallimore,  Md.,  a  patient  sends  us  most  {  “lam  much  benefited.  Have  mtirely  escaped  my 
f;.vnr«l.ln  aiwoiotji  of  llie  option  nf  rctnnooo.l  fxrv.  usuol  attack  of  hay  fcvcr.  Jieforc  I  received  the  <\»n- 


favoralilo  accounts  of  the  action  of  Compound  Oxy-  xisual  <Utack  of  hay  fever.  Jiefore  I  received  the  (inn- 

Orygm  U  had  set  in  ipiUc  severely,  yet  tn  less  ' 
III  ins  laiiiiiy  .  .  (Aan  two  weeks  I  was  entirely  reli  ved,  and  to-day  am  I 

“I  am  glad  to  he  able  to  say  that  with  the  single  1  all  right." 

Mceptlon  of  my  throat,  I  am  feeling  better  than  for  1  i 

iloiig  time;  I  say  better,  when  in  fact  I  should  say  i  ^  letter  of  later  date  says : 

Isni  feeling  first-rate,  my  cough  troubles  me  during  |  “  If  jyou  remember,  I  ordereii  of  you  a  supply  of  . 

tlie  day,  and  not  often  at  night  As  1  wrote  you  In  I  your  Compound  Oxygen  last  August  to  use  for  hay 
s  funner  letter,  my  wife’s  health  was  giving  me  |  fever  and  asthma  myself,  and  for  my  wife,  whose  ; 
tmulile.  •  On  her  return  from  the  country  1  right  lung  was  very  much  afltected;  in  fact,  she  was  ■ 

this  fall,  she  lost  ail  she  there  gained.  I  prcvalleil ;  given  up  at  one  time  as  having  consumption.  I 
no  tier  to  Join  me  once  a  day  in  Inhaling  Comtiound  j  think  it  did  me  more  good  than  ani/thing  I  ever  used  i 
Oxygen.  The  result  has  bem  of  the  most  siuisfactor)/ \  .for  hay  fever,  and  now  the  doctor  says  my  wife’s 
Hsd.  Her  spirits  have  returned,  the  it  bright  and  ;  lungs  are  all  right;  still,  she  takes  it  occasionally.”  ' 

Wr/id,  and  I  am  confident  In  the  use  of  one  more  I  .  tih _ i_  _ w  »  . 

iioUle  of  Compound  Oxygen  she  will  be  in  the  en-  A  patient  in  Oquawka,  Illinois,  who  hail  suffered  ^ 
Joynient  of  perfect  health,  f  very  much  from  liay  fever,  each  fall,  for  five  or  six 

“  My  son’s  wife  is  a  great  sufferer  with  hay  fever,  years,  beginning  the  last  week  in  July  and  lasting 

through  August  and  Heptember,  lust  year  uswl 
esme  home  her  eyes  were  so  swollen  she  could  „  .  .-T  j  A  .  ,,  ..  ,  . 

Itsi^ly  see  nut  of  them,  and  it  was  truly  distressing  Compound  Oxygen,  and  the  gootl  results  attained 
toicc'her.  I  prevailed  on  her  to  give  the  Compound  I  led  to  other  orders  for  Home  Treatments  from  some 
Oxygen  a  trial,  believing  it  would  do  her  gooil.  I  of  his  ac<|uaintances,  though  no  direct  report  has 
jeld  her  it  would  not  make  a  cure  of  the  disease,  but  pp„_  rccel  ved  from  the  nutlent  himself 
I  WHS  sure  it  would  help  her.  Hhe  consented  to  try  i  i  ■ 

it.  and  in  three  days  she  was  better,  and  in  (M.<otcceA:s  T**®  experience  we  have  had  satisfies  us  that  al- 
'10  one  vsnild  know  the  ever  had  the  hay  fever.  most  every  ««se  of  it  may  be  cured.  But  it  Is  oT 

!  ‘‘From  what  I  know  and  what  I  have  seen  of  the  uttle  use  to  expect  tliat  an  attack  can  be  stopped  if 

i  effect  of  Compound  Oxygen,  7  bcHeve  ff  uHil  do  what  .rputment  be  delayed  until  it  is  fullv  estab- 
i»)(rf/iprmcdicJnefci«,anddoallltpropo#es.butyour  ' ueiayea  until  it  is  ruiiy  estab 

rales  aniLdlreotlons  must  bo  observed.  I  find  some  ll*he<l. 

persons  who  don't  lielteve  because  they  can’t  under-  To  be  surely  successful,  treatment  should  be  com- 

1  ***,u*^  i.*"  them  neither  do  I  understand,  but  menced  long  enough  before  the  expected  Invasion 

I  He  did  u  ^  knet^St,  but  one'f'hing’'he  did  kn^l  the  disease  to  have  taken  one  full  supply  of  Com- 
I  that  whereas  he  was  once  blind,  now  he  saw.  I  do  ■  pound  Oxygen — or  two  months, 

j  not  understand  or  know  how  Oxygen  is  brought  Full  directions  will  he  given  as  to  methoilor  use. 

I  !i***i.^*'®  shape  I  get  it  and  don’t  care  much,  but  I  '  Xo  any  one  wisliing  to  learn.  What  Oompoumt  fkcygm 

te” " ,£!;.7SrS 1  ‘SL KS5  '•  ••  »'■>« 

^ears  MO— while  my  friends  thought  Inst  spring  I  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages,  will  be  sent  free, 
^ss  going  to  die,  and  a  half-dozen  have  told  me  so  ■  postpaid,  on  application.  Address  Drs.  Htarkey  & 
Mnce  I  got  well.’'  Paler,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  lady  in  PittsfleM,  Massachusetts,  who  had  suf-  ■  After  July  1st,  the  address  will  be  No.  I.i29  Arch 

•>ra<l  from  hay  fever  and  asthma,  procured  our  1  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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LUNDBORG’S 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878 
b  BA.KSR’8 


PERFUMES. 


Liyidborg’s  Perflinio,  Edenia. 

I  Lundborg’8Perfume,MarechHlNielR«)ee. 
!  Lundl>org*s  Perfume,  Alpine  violet. 

i 

i  Luudborg*s  Perfume,  Iii7  of  the  Vaiiey. 


Tala  Glocolate. 


Like  all  onr  chocolate*,  U  pre. 
pared  with  the  greateet  care,  aiij 
consicts  of  a  lupcrlor  quality  i  f 
cocoa  and  augar,  flavored  irith 
pure  vaoilla  bean.  Served  aa  a 
drink  or  eaten  dry  aa  oonfei-. 
tionery,  it  ia  a  dellcioua  article, 
and  ia  highly  reeommended  by 
tourlata. 

Hold  by  Grocer*  everywhere. 
W.  IIAJI£.£:il  Sc.  OO.. 


Iiorche»terf  Mat*. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


A  b<MC  eontaininf  of  all  tbo  aboTe  Ito  arllcWs 

to  yiKir  ncarrol  HatlroM  KxprpMii  OIBeoCwhleli  sboukl  b«  luuMdi 
fur  Mf»y  ('pnt*-  M<*n#T  (>rd^r,  Htamna  or  ('urr*  nrr. 

Addrrs*:  ttn  HU,  LaoD  *  (UPHX,  tl  lUf«Ui  5mv  T«rk* 


eOLD  MEDAL,  PAUS,  1878. 

BAKER*S 


tumx,  tt  lUraU,  (araet.  Saw  Tarfc. 


Warranted  abtoltiMy  ptint 
CartMt,  from  which  the  exeeaa  nf 
Oil  haa  been  removed  It  haa  lArra 
Mate*  lha  tbrtngtk  of  Coco*  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sorir, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  oeonoii.i- 
cal,  coiling  Itu  than  on*  amt  a 
cup.  It  ia  dellrloiu,  BOttrishi!.;, 
BtrengthrninK,  eaally  dige*ted,aii<i 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalid  i  a* 
well  a*  for  peraona  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocer*  ovecywherf . 


¥.  BIER  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  las;. 


EFFICACIOUS. 


ECONOMICAL. 


PORTABLE. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 


palatable 
effervescing 
draught ; 
affords 
immediate 


SELTZE  RJlfflt  SELTZER 


permanent 
relief  in 


CONSTIPATION,  BILIOUSNESS,  HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN,  FLATULENCY,  DYSPEPSIA. 


Cerrrrts  aridity  of  the  Hlomarh.  allay*  fever,  aad  aratly  eitrralrK  aaen  the  bowel*.  It  In  rm* 
ahalirally  a  Iloanehald  Rraiedy,  invaluable  far  Traveller*.  A*  acceptable  la  the  nmallent  rfaild 
a*  la  the  ntroagent  aiaa. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


THE  RIGHT  SORT  OF  A  JURY 


There  are  jurieM  and  juries.  In  some  there  are 
thoughtful  persons  who  carefully  listen  to  and 
thoroughly  weigh  ail  evidence  laid  before  them. 
They  then  give  their  verdict,  as  a  body  or  when 
polled  separately,  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation. 
Such  a  jury  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  Compound  Oxygen  good  for?” 
The  foreman  of  the  jury  is  no  less  a  |>er8on  than 
the  celebrate<l  Judge  Kelley,  called  in  Congress 
the  Father  of  the  House  of  Kepreseutatives.”  | 
This  name  he  bears  l)ecause  he  has  for  some  time 
been  the  one  who  has  continue*!  longest  in  unin- 1 
ternipte*!  service — having  represented  the  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  District  in  the  Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth.  Forty-first, 
Forty-sec*)nd,  Forty- thinl,  Forty-fourth,  Forty- 
fifth,  Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh,  and  been  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Forty-eighth,  Congress.  His  title 
of  Judge  came  before  his  election  to  Congress  in 
ten  years’  service  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  of  Philadelphia.  He  makes  a  first- 
class  foreman. 

Second.  A  well-known  Philadelphiaeditor,  liev. 
Victor  L.  Conrad,  who  is,  and  has  for  many  years 
been,  in  charge  of  the  e*litorial  work  of  the 
widely  circulated  Lutheran  Ohaerrrr. 

Third.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Cushing,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  new  ami  vigor¬ 
ous  |>aper.  The  American  Reformer,  published  in 
New  York  city. 

Fourth.  Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  editor  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  Inier-Ocean,  of  Chicago,  III. 

Fifth.  Judge  Joseph  R.  Flanders,  of  Temple 
Court,  in  New  York  city,  N.  Y. 

Sixth.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cator,  the  widow  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  physician,  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  Cator,  of 
Csimden,  N.  J.,  formerly  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Seventh.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Doughty,  a  well-known, 
retired  lady  living  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y'. 

Kighth.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  the  well- 
known  lecturer,  to  whom  more  Americans  have 
:  listened  with  pleasure  than  to  any  other  lady  upon  ; 
'  the  platform.  Her  residence  is  in  Melrose,  Mass. 

I  Ninth.  Judge  R.  S.  Voohees,  of  New  York  city. 

I  Tenth.  Mr.  George  W.  Eidwards,  of  Pliiladel-  ■ 
I  phia,  a  merchant  of  wide  acquaintant-e,  and  pro- 
!  prietor  and  owner  of  St.  George  Hotel.  ] 

!  Eleventh.  Mr.  EVank  Siddall,  of  Philailelphia, 
also  a  well-known  merchant. 

I  Twelfth.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wliiteley,  of  Philadelphia, 
also  a  well-known  merchant  and  silk  manufacturer. 

These  twelve  names — all  of  persons  of  intelli¬ 
gence  *nd  character,  are  of  the  class  from  whom 
I  juries  at  their  origin  were  always  formed — that  is, 
the  class  familiar  with  the  fact  or  question  to  be 
decided  upon.  They  all  have  the  quality  inher¬ 
ent  in  “  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,”  the  personal 
knowledge  necessary  to  a  correct  decision.  Each 
:  one  was  sick  and  each  one  purchased  and  used 
I  Compound  Oxygen  and  to  each  one  health  eame  ; 
each  one  has,  as  a  polled  juryman,  verbally  and  in 


writing,  expressetl  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
Compound  Oxygen.  Their  verdict  is  such  that  j 
it  will  ap|)eal  to  the  judgment  of  every  one  | 
seeking  for  some  word  on  which  they  may  depend,  i 
The  jury  is  a  remarkable  one,  composed  of  three 
judges,  three  editors,  three  intelligent  and  well- 
known  ladies,  and  three  business  men.  They  are 
all  of  the  clitss  who  may  claim  exemption  from 
jury  duty,  but  here  they  come  gladly,  and  for  the 
sake  of  others  who  may  be  seeking  health,  serve 
in  this  case  with  no  thought  of  evasion. 

There  are,  as  we  said  at  our  outstart,  “juries  and 
juries.”  Thoughtless  persons,  who  have  not  looked 
into  the  merits  of  our  new  Tre.atment,  occasionally  | 
say,  “Humbug”  or  “There  is  nothing  in  it.”  They  j 
remind  us  of  the  story  of  the  talesman  who,  on 
lieing  brought  into  court  on  the  usual  hasty  sum-  | 
mons  and  asked  by  the  judge  the  pro  forma  «iue8- 
tion,  “Have  you  formed  an  opinion  on  the  (ques¬ 
tion  now  on  trial  before  the  Court?”  arose,  and, 

:  without  knowing  anything  of  the  evidence,  after 
I  looking  at  the  prisoner  for  a  moment,  turned  to 
the  judge  and  answered,  “  Ps  agin  him,  jedge; 
he’s  guilty !”  an  answer  which,  of  course,  set  him 
aside. 

There  is  a  choice  given.  Eiacli  one  who  cures 
to  read  what  the  fair-minded  and  intelligent  jury 
whose  names  we  have  given  above  has  to  say  on 
this  question,  may  have  it  mailed  to  him  promptly,  . 
free  of  cost,  on  application  by  letter  to  Drs.  Starkey 
A  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(On  July  Ist  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  removed 
from  No.  1109-1111  Girard  Street.) 

HAY  FEVER  BROKEN  UP  IN  ONE 
WEEK. 

Mr.  Ellis  I’.  Cay(-e  writes  to  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  from  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.,  April  6th,  1885, 
as  follows; 

“  I  have  a  profound  reverence  for  Compound 
Oxygen,  and  regard  it  as  a  great  remedial  agent 
for  many  ills.  It  is  now  about  a  year  sinc^e  I  was  i 
sufTering  intensely  from  neuralgic  pains.  Three  ! 
or  four  weeks’  use  of  Compound  Oxygen  cured  : 
me,  and  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease.  I 
have  suffered  severely  from  {lericKlical  attacks  of  , 
hay  fever  for  several  years.  Last  summer  1  caught  | 
I  it  at  the  usual  time,  but  a  weeJ^s  use  of  Compotind 
\  Orygen  broke  it  up.  I  ex|)ect  always  to  keep  a 
I  supply  of  Oxygen  in  my  family  for  the  future.”  ^ 


FROM  A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT.  ' 
Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  . 
of  Middlebury  College,  in  Vermont,  early  last  j 
year  onlered  a  “  Home  Treatment,”  and  we  have  i 
j  a  report,  “  after  many  days,”  as  follows :  i 

“  I  derived  so  much  benefit  from  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  last  year  that  I  will  ask  you  to  ■ 
send  me  the  same  supply  for  Home  Treatment,  1 
with  the  inhaler,  for  which  I  inclose  the  price.  | 
;  By  my  advice  others  have  tried  it,  and  never  j 
'  without  benefit” 
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COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187a, 

L  yaiiillaClocolale, 

like  all  onr  ebocolatoa,  U  pro- 
pared  with  the  greateot  car*,  and 
Mm  consiaU  of  a  superior  quality  of 

MB  cocoa  and  sugar,  flavored  with 

iHffl  pure  Tanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 

whI  drink  or  eaten  dry  as  confec- 

M  IB  tionery,  it  Is  a  delicious  article, 

nlB  and  is  highly  recommended  by 

vHH  tourists. 

Ml  hold  by  tirocers  eerrywhere. 

Bp  W.  nA.KZlEl  <fc  oo., 

Dor"  hrttcr,  flfoss. 

OOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  187S. 

BAK£R*S 


f  Warranted  abaolmMff  pmrt^ 
Coenn,  from  which  the  exreas  of 
Oil  has  been  removed  It  has  lArts 
Mates  tk»  ttrtngtK  of  Toeoa  mixed 
with  Htarch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  roffiag  less  than  one  Cent  a 
cup.  It  Is  delicioua,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 
Sold  by  flroeers  everywhere. 

¥.  BtM  &  CO.,  DorcMer,  Im. 


LUNDBORG’S 

PERFUMES. 

l,iindl>org*s  Perfume,  Edenia. 
Liiiidborg’s  Perfiinie,Mtirw)uii  Niei  Rigte. 
Liiiidborg’s  Perfume,  Alitint*  Vioht. 
Luudborg’s  Perfume,  lily  of  the  Valley . 

LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH  GOLOGNE. 


A  boxcoBtilnlnp^MipIc^of  b11  the  mbmw^  ive  Articlee 
td*  j<rur  neBrad  KalIrBM  Kipreas  < »iPB»  ( whAch  he  iianMMt 

f<»r  Fifty  Money  (htler,  HtAititM  or  <*111x1  nry. 

AtSdrvM:  VOI  5(tt»  LaBO  A  CUPril.  t4  BaralAj  !(•«  Tarfc. 


Cures  Constipation^ 


THOMAtTILLa,  Qa., 

Dec.  85,  18M. 

Have  used  yoor  .Seitjcer  Aper¬ 
ient  for  some  time,  and  can 
i  rarely  recommend  it  as  certain 
to  give  relief  in  cases  of  Cba- 
I  etipatUm  snd  Ileadaeht.—V.  M. 

ClTHMIMOS. 


Reiieyes  Headache. 


Aids  Di 


Ai-Bina,  N.  Y., 

July  .10,  18N3. 

Having  iiM  d  your  Bflerves- 
Cent  iM-lir.rr  A|>eri<'iit  for  thir- 
ia<-ii  years,  I  can  clMwrrully 
re<"ommend  it  as  a  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for  /tgepepeia.  Sour  Stom¬ 
ach  and  irrspvhiri/y  «jf  the 
JUneete.—R.  K.  Wji-UAMa, 


Repiates  the  Roweis. 


T«IIT'S  [FFERyffiNT  SELTZER  APERIERT 

Ifl  the  moet  effective  combination  of  a  pnre  tonic,  wholeeome  laxative,  refreshing  febrifuge  and 
]»owerful  anti-biliouB  agent  known.  Invaluable  to  Travelem  on  account  of  its  portable  form  ;  iu- 
diepenaable  in  the  Houaebold  on  account  of  its  pleanant  taste  and  certain  action. 

Manufactufed  only  bj  TARRANT  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  Sold  b](  all  Druggists. 


THE  AWARD. 


LMt  month’!  ScLBcnc  gave  the  names  of  “The  Right 
Sort  of  a  Jury  “  on  the  great  question,  “  What  is  Cum- 
mund  Oxygen  good  forT’  We  now  give  a  britf  atutract 
from  each  one's  statement: 

.fudge  Kelley,  in  a  letter  to  Drs.  Htarkey  di  Palen, 
says :  “  Gratitude  to  you  and  duty  to  those  who  may  be 
iujtermff  a$  I  was  /torn  chronic  catarrh  and  almost  daily 
elfusluii  of  blood,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  but  always 
auAcient  to  keep  one  reminded  of  bis  mortality,  impel 
me  to  say  to  you  and  to  atUhorize  you  to  give  any  degreeof 
piihUeity  to  my  attertion.  that  the  use  of  your  gas,  at  iuter- 
Tsls,  has  so  tut  restored  my  health  that  I  am  not  con¬ 
scious  of  having  discharged  any  blood  for  more  than  a 
Tear ;  and  that  my  cough,  the  eevertty  qf  tahteh  made  me  a 
Jrafuent  object  cf  tympathy,  ha*  ditappeared. 

Thanking  you  for  renewed  health,  strength,  and  the 
hope  of  yean  of  comfortable  life,  I  remain  your  gratefbl 
friend.” 

Rev.  Victor  1,.  Conrad,  oAoe-editor  of  the  Lutheran 
(Jtiterver,  became  a  broken-down  Invalid,  but  is  now  In 
u  good  health  and  as  able  to  go  through  with  his  arduous 
duties  as  at  any  lime  in  his  life.  He  says:  “Recovery  was 
a  simple  and  pleasant  process.  My  health  was  fully 
re^torra  and  I  could  perform  my  editorial  duties  as  well 
uever.  This  restoration  to  health  took  place  several 
years  ago  and  has  been  permanent. 

“  A  case  even  more  wonderful  than  my  own  Is  that  of 
my  brother.  Rev.  K.  M.  Conrad.  For  several  months  he 
was  entirely  laid  aside.  He  is  now  busy  among  the 
churches,  as  well  as  attendfng  to  his  duties  as  editor- 
In  chief  of  the  Obterver.” 

Kev.  Chas.  W.  Cushing,  I>.  !>.,  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Reformer,  Sew  York  City,  writes; 

“  For  fifteen  years  I  found  myself  gradually  losing  the 
power  of  endurance;  my  whole  nervous  system  was 

flvimr  way;  my  mind  was  losing  its  grip.  Sleep  was 
nsumcientand  un  refreshing. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  four  years  since  I  began 
using  Compound  Oxynn.  RMtful  sle^p  followed.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  I  found  myself  able  to  preach 
Sunday  morning,  teach  a  Bible-class  of  seventy-flve  or  a 
hundred  after  sermon,  attend  an  afternoon  service  often, 
and  preach  in  the  evening;  and  say  in  truth,at  the  close 
of  my  evening  service,  that  I  was  not  conscious  of  any 
more  weariness  than  when  I  began  in  Uie  morning.  My 
mim^  has  never  worked  better  than  durine  these  four 
years,  and  in  no  other  time  of  my  life  could!  do  as  much 
Work  or  do  it  with  as  much  ease.” 

Hon.  Wm.  Penm  Mlxow,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  writes: 

“  I  have  never  ^ven  a  testimonial  to  any  patent  medi¬ 
cine,  and  I  would  not;  but  I  do  not  consider  Starkey  A 
Palen's  Compound  Oxygen  a  patent  medicine.  It  is  a 
Titalixer  and  a  restorer,  and  to  it  I  owe  my  life.  In  my 
family  we  set  a  hish  value  on  its  efficacy  in  cases  of 
need,  and  several  or  my  friends  have  found  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  You  may  put  me  on  record  as  being  a  hearty 
and  thorough  believer  in  it” 

Judge  Flaaders,  of  New  York,  says: 

“  For  many  years  I  suffered  from  weak  digestion  and 
dyspepsia.  In  1879 1  was  all  run  down  in  strength  and 
spirits.  Energy  and  ambition  had  departed.  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  Compound  Oxygen.  In  a  month  I  im¬ 
proved  so  greatly  that  I  was  able  to  come  to  my  office 
and  do  some  legal  work.  I  grew  stronger,  taking  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  all  the  time,  until  to  my  astonishment 
and  that  or  my  friends,  I  was  as  fit  as  ever  for  hard  work. 

“  My  present  health  Is  such  that  I  can,  without  hard¬ 
ship  or  undue  exertion,  attend  to  the  business  of  my 
profession  as  of  old.  My  digestion  is  good,  my  sleep  is 
as  natural  and  easy  as  it  ever  was,  and  my  appetite  is  as 
hearty  as  1  could  desire.” 

'  Mrs.  M.  Cator,  the  widow  of  an  eminent  physician, 
i  the  late  Dr.  Harvey  Cator,  of  Camden,  N.  J..  says:  ”  The 
Oxygen  had  an  immediate  effect  on  mo  the  first  time 
I  Dr.i  Starkey  gave  It  to  me  at  the  office.  I  had  much  to 
regain,  for  my  lunn  were  seriously  imnaired  and  soy  body 
i  Was  greatly  emaciated.  In  three  or  four  months  I  was  a 
new  woman.  Now  I  have  a  good  appetite  and  I  sleep 
welL”  This  lady  bad  a  happy  experience  in  being  en- 
tlrdy  rid  of  neuralgic  pains  of  long  standing  She  also 
writes  of  a  number  of  cures  by  means  of  this  treatment 
which  have  come  under  her  Immediate  notice. 

Hrs.  Mary  A.  Ooiighty,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  tells  a 
I  Very  remarkable  story  of  her  illness  and  restoration : 

I  “Some  twenty  years  ago  I  became  a  victim  of  the  most 
I  intense  nervousness  and  sleeplessness.  I  wasted  away 
and  was  hopeless  and  helplese;  1  could  not  even  turn 
myself  in  bed. 

I  ‘  Compound  Oxygen  drove  away  my  sleeplessness.  I 
am  in  good  spirlu  and  feee  feom  pain ;  cat  moderately. 


with  fair  appetite,  and  am  not  restricted  in  diet.  Dys¬ 
pepsia  is  gone. 

“  But  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  I  should  still  be  in 
the  helpless  and  emaciated  condition  I  was  or,  mure  > 
probably,  in  my  grave.  Under  the  blessing  of  God,  Com-  ! 
pound  Oxygen  raised  me  from  the  edge  of  the  grave  and 
opened  to  me  a  new  life."  I 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  the  celebrated  lecturer, 
says  of  her  experience : 

Four  years  ago  this  spring,  at  the  end  of  a  ven’  severe 
and  exhaustive  winter's  work,  I  found  myself  utterly 
broken  down  in  health.  My  physician  recommended  a 
trip  to  Europe.  While  in  England  some  American  ac¬ 
quaintances  told  us  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  and  were 
enthusiastic  in  its  praises. 

“  My  husband  immediately  ordered  a  Home  Treat¬ 
ment.  1  used  it  for  a  month,  punctiliously  obeying  the 
directions,  before  1  began  to  rally.  Then  my  return  to 
good  health  was  rapid,  and  since  then  I  have  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  perfect  health  and  youthful 
vigor." 

Judge  R.  8.  Voorhes,  whose  office  is  at  No.  56  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

“  I  have  just  entered  my  sixty-second  year.  From  in¬ 
fancy  until  I  arrived  at  maturity,  I  was  subject  to  ca¬ 
tarrh  in  the  head,  which  developed  in  the  winter  season 
in  inflammation  of  the  interior  ear,  going  through  the 
stage  of  suppuration.  This  tendency  is  inherited.  The 
last  attack  of  this  kind  I  suffere<l,  except  a  recent  one, 
was  about  my  majority,  and  resulted  in  final  deafness 
in  my  left  ear.  Finally  the  right  ear  became  so  much 
impaired  in  hearing  that  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  my 
profession,  the  law.  It  is  now  almost  a  year  since  I  be¬ 
gan  the  use  of  the  Oxygen  Treatment,  under  the  advice 
of  an  aurist.  Compound  Oxygen  at  once  began  to  build 
me  up  in  a  way  that  was  surprising  and  must  gratifying. 
My  strength  increased  dailv.  the  buoyancy  of  my  spiriu 
was  enhanced,  and  my  intellectual  faculties  brightened. 
Compound  Oxygen,  though  slow,  was  wonderfully  sure. 
The  aiteate*  m  my  *y*tem  hare frtaUy  yielded  to  the  more 
powerful  agent  of  Otygen.  It  has  broken  up  the  destruc¬ 
tive  elements  In  my  system  and  forceil  them  out" 

Mr.  George  W.  Edwards,  a  well-known  merchant 
and  owner  of  8t  George's  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  says : 

“  I  had  Bright's  disease.  For  three  years  I  was  so 
prostrated  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  business.  I  was 
utterly  exhausted.  Nearly  all  the  while  I  suffered  with 
severe  neuralgic  pain  in  my  head  and  rheumatic  pains 
in  my  joints.  My  digestion  was  miserable. 

”  I  was  in  this  exhausted  condition  when  my  friend, 
Mr.  Arthur  Hagan,  of  Front  Street,  who  bad  been  made 
a  new  man  by  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen,  said  to  me 
that  he  believed  there  would  be  some  chance  for  me  if  I 
were  to  tij  that  Treatment.  I  therefore  did  try  it. 

"  Now  I  am  able  to  attend  to  my  business  regularly 
and  cheerfully.  I  live  in  the  country  and  come  to  town 
every  day.  I  sleep  soundly ;  take  a  good  deal  of  active 
exercise;  eat  everything  I  want,  and  my  digestion  is 
good.” 

Frank  Biddall,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  name,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  enterprise,  is  a  household  word  everywhere, 
writes : 

“  I  and  my  wife  and  son,  also  Mr.  Johnson,  a  clerk  in 
our  employ,  all  owe  our  present  good  health  to  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  I  consider  that  in  its  discovery  there 
has  been  given  to  the  world  something  as  valuable  and 
as  notableas  Jenner  gave  it  in  the  discovery  of  vaccina¬ 
tion.  1  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  in  its 
favor.” 

W.  H.  Whlteley,  Esq.,  a  well-known  Silk  manu¬ 
facturer.  of  Philadelphia,  coiisidered  himself  one  of  the 
incurables,  yet  he  now  says : 

“  Compound  Oxygen  made  me  a  new  man.  It  was  a 
severe  test  for  the  Treatment,  for  my  nervous  system 
was  shattered,  my  digestion  in  bad  order,  my  eyesight 
troubling  roe,  my  legs  failing  me,  and  my  powers  of 
sle^  practically  gone. 

“I  took  the  Treatment  at  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen's  office. 
Improvement  was  not  rapid.  I  bad  to  be  patient,  but  I 
continued  the  Treatment  with  persistent  regularity  and 
with  the  most  satisfying  results.  I  became  able  to  attend 
to  business.  I  could  eat  without  distress  and  I. could  ob¬ 
tain  refreshing  sleep  My  tormenting  nerve-pains  were 
gone.  Compound  Oxygen  had  triumphed  over  one  of 
the  worst  cases  of  sciatica  and  nerve  prostration  that 
the  doctors  had  ever  known.  I  now  enjoy  excellent 
health— really  enjoy  it.  for  you  can  imagine  what  a  toy 
it  is  to  be  wen  again  after  my  long  years  of  suffering.'' 

Any  one  who  cares  to  read  the  JuU  datement  of  this 
“Right  sort  of  a  Jury,”  may  have  it  mailed  promptly, 
free  of  cost,  on  application  by  letter  to  Drs.  Starkey  A 
Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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LUNDBORG’S 

PERFUMES. 

Lnndborg’s  Perfume,  Edenia. 
Lundborg’s  Perfunie,Mar6chalNielRoae. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Alpine  violet. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  LUy  of  the  Vaiiey. 

lUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH  GOLOGNL 


A  b<n  contatnlDK  RM^lea  of  all  Um  abov*  tr*  artlrln  araaalA 
toyilur  naaraM  Rallraai  Kzpnas  0<Sea(whieh  Rxiald  ba  naniad) 
tiir  Fifty  Oaata— Monar  Oriar,  SCampa  or <’niT*iiey. 

AUdraat;  tW  »«,  UVb  A  t^umA  M  BataRy  ilM.  !U«  Tarb. 


OOLD  MIDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

F>AKER*8 

Vanilla  Glocolate, 

like  all  oar  ehoeolataa,  la  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  freateet  care,  and 
conaiaU  of  a  auperiur  quality  of 
cocoa  and  augar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  aa  a 
drink  or  eaten  dry  aa  confec¬ 
tionery,  It  ia  a  delidoua  article, 
and  ia  highly  reconunended  hy 
touriata. 

Held  by  Qroeera  everywhere. 
W.  PA-KITIR  A  CO., 
DorthetUTf  JfOM. 

SOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187&. 

BAK£R*S 


Warranted  atmoluMp  ptirf 
Cocow.  from  which  the  ezceaa  of 
Oil  haa  been  removed  It  haa  tMrer 
tim*i  tht  efreagfA  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Bngar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  eotting  let*  that*  on*  etnl  a 
dtp.  It  ia  deMcloaa,  nourlshiDK, 
atrengthening,  eaaily  dlgeeted,  an<l 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalid  a  aa 
well  aa  for  peraonatn  health. 
Md  by  Uracen  everywhere. 

f .  GIEER  &  DO.,  Dorclester,  lass. 


Cures  Constipation, 
Aids  Digestion, 
Reiieves  Headache, 
Reguiates  the  Boweis. 


SELTZEKI 


Gentio  and  aure  in  ita  action;  eaaily  carried  by  every  traveler;  invaluable  for 
ladiea;  readily  taken  by  children.  Thousanda  of  teetimoniala  from  physiciana, 
the  clergy,  and  tlte  public  from  18AA  to  the  preaenl  lime  give  evidence  aa  to  ita 
efficacy  and  the  general  esteem  in  which  it  is  held. 

Manufactured  by  TARRANT  &  CO.,  New  York. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUG6ISTS. 


TARRANT’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 


FROM  FOUR  TO  SIXTY-FOUR. 

A  vialtor  to  »  MtUool  examination  In  Athens  or 
Rome  on  a  day  in  the  year  A,  D.  1  might  have  heard 
the  question  asked  by  the  teacher,  “  How  many  ele¬ 
ments  are  there  in  nature?”  and  the  scholars’ an¬ 
swer, as  found  In  the  books,  would  Itave  been,  '*  Four 
—earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.”  That  answer  was  as 
far  as  science  had  reached  at  that  time,  but  diligent 
research,  prosecuted  in  the  intervening  ages,  has 
given  to  the  scholar  of  to-day  a  different  answer.  A 
visitor  to  a  school  in  London  or  Paris  or  Philadel¬ 
phia  would  hear  the  same  question  replied  to  by  a 
modern  scholar  with  “Sixty-four!"  Though  there 
are  nomore  elements  to-day  than  ever,  we  are  getting 
acquainted  with  them.  One  of  the  must  interesting 
discoveries  made  in  modern  times  by  delvers  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature  Is  that  of  “Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen.”  Drs.  Htarkey  A  Palen,  of  Philadelphia,  tlie 
physicians  who  have  been  for  years  treating  their 
patients  with  this  remedy,  are  in  oonstant  receipt 
of  letters  full  of  gratefUl  acknowledgment  of  bene¬ 
fits  received  from  Its  nse.  A  few  recent  testimonies 
are  the  following : 

“  Moukt  Pleasant,  Pa.,  .August  4th,  IRW. 

“  Deb.  Htabkey  &  Palen— f)«ir  «rs.-— I  take  great 
pleasure  In  stating  that  ms'  wife  derived  great  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  use  or  your ‘Compound  Oxygen.’  She 
had  not  known  a  well  moment  fur  several  years 
until  my  attention  was  called  to  your  Treatment 
through  y<Hir  advertisement  In  The  Ncotttdiile  TVf- 
bune  about  two  months  ago.  In  that  time  It  has 
brought  new  life  to  her  system.  Very  truly  yours, 
“  Rev.  li.  R.  Beaoom, 

“  PaMor  \fl.  Plecuant  if.  E.  Church,  J^sburgh  Oat^ 
/erenot." 

The  following  Is  an  extract  from  an  English  pa¬ 
tient’s  letter  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a  lady ; 

“  Madam:— Instca<l  of  being  a  trouble.  It  would  at 
any  time  give  me  pleasure  could  I  in  any  way  assist 
a  fellow-sufferer  from  asthma  in  getting  the  least 
relief,  as  I  well  know  what  the  feelings  are. 

“On  the  10th  of  January,  18X3, about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  was  first  attacked  with  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Next  morning,  at  the  same  hour,  I  had  a  sec¬ 
ond  attack,  and  1  thought  I  was  going  to  die.  On 
the  third  morning  I  learned  fYom  my  physician  the 
name  of  my  allmenU  In  spite  of  all  the  attention 
and  care  of  which  he  and  his  assistants  were  capa¬ 
ble,  I  continued  to  get  worse  until  I  was  not  ai>le 
to  lie  down  or  have  one  minute's  sleep  for  fourdays 
or  nights.  I  then  tried  patent  medicines,  various 
kinds,  too  numerous  to  mention— In  fact,  1  tried 
everything  that  I  thought  would  benefit  me,  but  the 
benefit  was  only  of  short  duration.  What  I  suffered 
I  cannot  descrilie,  neither  do  I  want  to  think  about 
it.  In  July  last  I  heard  of  the  Compound  Oxygen. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Garner  for  a  supply.  I  began  Inhal¬ 
ing  at  once,  and  continued  acconilng  to  directions. 
In  a  fortnight  I  ivru  able  to  lie  down  fa  bed  and  *leep 
well— what  l  had  not  been  able  to  do  tince  my  flrM  attack 
—and  I  am  ttill  getting  stronger  note.  I  cannot  say  I 
am  free  from  asthma,  for  I  find  a  little  of  it  at  tline.s. 
Kut  It  does  not  prevent  my  sleeping  well,  and  I  am 
able  to  eat  without  feeling  the  least  pain  from  Indi¬ 
gestion,  but  am  still  continuing  the  use  of  the  Oxy¬ 
gen,  but  not  .so  often;  and  intend  continuing  for 
some  time,  as  I  cannot  expect  after  so  much  suffer¬ 
ing  to  be  well  all  at  once,  nut  am  lietter  now  than  I 
ever  expected  to  lie  again  In  this  life,  and  am  thank¬ 
ful  beyond  measure. 

“James  Moore. 

“  Superintendent  of  Police, 

“  Blandfurd,  Dorsetshire,  England.’’ 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  author  of  the 
following  letter  has  been  a  minister  in  the  Metho 
diet  Episcopal  Church,  and  though  eighty-four  years 
old  his  face  and  voice  are  known  to  more  people 
than  any  other  man  living  in  Philadelphia,  for  he 
maintains  the  vigor  and  energy  of  those  younger 
by  a  score  of  years,  constantly  using  his  preserved 
strength  In  going  about  doing  good : 

“To  Drm.  Stark ET  4  Palen— TVar  .Sir*.— I  had 
thought  of  publishing  something  In  relation  to  your 
life-giving  remedies.  Compound  Oxygen  stops  my 
cough  Instantly.  A  swallow  of  the  Oxygenaqua 
will  stop  the  irritation  (If  the  water  has  been  more 
than  a  month  In  my  house).  Ho  much  it  has  done 


for  an  old  man  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  A  young 
man  might  be  cured  permanently  of  all  such  Irrita¬ 
tion.  I  recommend  ('ompound  Oxygen  to  all  who 
suffer  Ifom  throat  disease*.  Yours  truly, 

“  A.  Atwood, 

80e  North  Heventeentb  Street. 

“  Philadelphia,  June  2d,  1885.” 


A  patient  at  Olmsted,  Ill.,  writes: 

“  I  find  that  the  inhaling  of  the  Oxygen  Is  a  great 
remedy  for  oatarrK  It  has  cured  my  little  boy  and 
helped  me. 

“  I.,ast  summer  I  sent  to  you  for  yonr  Home  Treat¬ 
ment.  I  suffered  with  catarrhal  sore  throat.  After 
using  the  Oxygen  for  three  months  I  entirely  recov¬ 
ered.” 


The  following  is  from  an  editor  In  Iowa: 

“  OrriCE  OF  THE  *  Stab-Clipper,’  1 
“Traeb,  Iowa,  May  Ist,  1885.  / 

“  Merser.  Starkey  4  Palen— i>eor  48r».-— It  af¬ 
fords  me  pleasure  to  freely  ofler  testimony  as  to  the 
merits  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  My 
mother,  a  lady  over  sixty  years  old.  was  induced  by 
a  friend  to  try  it,  and  a  marked  improvement  is  no¬ 
ticed  in  her  health.  The  Treatment  seems  to  buitd  up 
the  system,  which  helps  a  patient  afflicted  toUh  almost 
any  disease.  My  mother  nod  had  neadiM:he/ortNanF 
years;  this  has  been  almost  cured.  She  heu  httd  a 
cough  for  twenty  years :  this  has  been  greatly  helped. 
And  in  other  ways  the  Treatment  has  beenaoenefit  to 
her.  The  principle  qf  the  Compound  Oxygen  is  sensi- 
'ble;  it  is  natural,  and  I  believe  the  Treatment  is  some¬ 
thing  that  would  renew  the  health  of  thousands  of  the 
suffering  and  debilitated  overworked  people  of  A  merica. 

“  Elmer  E. Taylor, 

“  Editor  SUtr-CTipper.” 

Dadabhoy  Byramjee  is  a  gentleman  of  Bombay, 
India,  who  has  for  some  years  been  living  In  Lon¬ 
don.  For  several  months  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
America,  and  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
visit  was  a  search  for  health.  Learning  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  he  used.  In  New  York,  the  Home 
Treatment  with  good  effect,  and  then  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  took  the  Office  Treatment.  Before  leaving  for 
london  he  did  us  the  kindness  of  the  following 
letter: 

“Continental  Hotel,  1 
“  New  York,  May  11th,  1885.  J 
“  Dr«.  Htark  ey  4  Pa  i.ks— Dear  Air*.-— Before  leav¬ 
ing  New  York  for  London.  I  desire  to  express  my 
sense  of  gratitude  to  yon  for  the  benefit  I  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  use  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Gas. 
I  have  been  suffering  for  the  fast  five  years  from 
chronic  bronchitis,  contracted  in  Bombay.  During 
tbis  long  space  of  time  I  tiled  a  great  number  of 
remedies,  but  failed  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  In 
September  last  I  came  to  New  York,  when  my  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  your  Compound  Oxygen  Gas. 
1  forthwith  commenced  the  Treatment  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Turner,  In  charge  of  your  depot 
here,  and.  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  very  gratifying  re¬ 
sults.  I  feel  I  am  fully  fifty  iH>r  cent,  iietter  now 
than  I  was  before  I  began  the  Treatment.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  obstinate  characterof  the  complaint  and  the 
long  number  of  years  it  has  had  its  bold  upon  me,  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress 
I  have  made  toward  recovery  through  the  benefi¬ 
cent  action  of  your  gas,  and  am  frilly  mrsuadeil  that 
by  persevering  with  the  use  of  this  valuable  remedy 
I  shall  be  able  to  shake  It  off  before  long. 

“I  remain,  dear  sirs,  faithfully  yours, 

“  D.  Byramjee.” 

However  difficult  It  may  be  to  declare  Just  what 
this  new  “  Com|>ound  Oxygen  ”  is,  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  be  convinced  that  thegooil  it  is  doing  mankind 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  We  do  not  propose  here 
to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of  individual  cases,  but 
the  fact  remains  undisputed  that  It  has  cured  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  of  many  of  the  ills  that  flesh  1.4  heir 
to  when  all  other  remedies  liave  failed.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  look  into  this  matter  further  can  do 
so  by  simply  addressing  a  postal  to  Starkey  4  Palen, 
1.529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  asking  for  The 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  a  book  of  about 
two  hundred  pages  will  be  mailed  free  of  expense. 
In  addition  to  this  it  also  gives  many  hygienic  hints 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  of  reading.— CTkris/ian  at 
Work,  yew  York. 
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LUNDBORG’S 

PERFUMES. 

Lundborg’8  Perfume,  Edenia. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Marechal  NielBoae. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Alpine  Violet. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  LUj  of  the  Valley. 

LUNDBORS’S 
RHENISH  G0L06NE. 


A  box  eontalnlnff  of  all  Um  abor*  artielM  1 1 

to  your  iMaraat  KallroaA  Kzpraaa  OfBoa  ( wbleb  ■hoobl  b«  namaU  i 
for  nttj  Centa— Nodot  Order,  Stampa  or  Ourrancy. 

Addraai!  TOVXO,  LiDO  *  COrnf,  M  bantay  HwMt..  Kaw  Tart. 


GOLD  IMEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

b.a:kx:r*8 

VailaClocolate, 

Lika  all  oar  choeolatca,  la  pre¬ 
pared  with  tbo  greateat  care,  aiul 
conalata  of  a  anperior  quality  of 
cocoa  and  augar,  flavored  with 
pore  vanilla  bean.  Berved  aa  a 
drink  or  eaten  dry  aa  confer- 
tlooery,  It  la  a  dellcloua  arUcl.-, 
and  la  highly  reconuncnded  hy 
tonriata. 

Said  by  tiracara  avarywhare. 
W.  SAJCSR  OO.. 
J)orrhe»ter,  Mata. 

(K)LD  KEDAL,  PAMS,  1S7S. 

BAKER*S 


Warranted  tibtoluttiff  purr 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  azeeaa  of 
Oil  haa  been  removed  It  haa  tArtr 
Umtt  tk*  atrtngtk  of  Coeoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sogar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  cotflag  Usi  than  on*  cent  a 
cup.  It  ia  delielona,  nonrlahlns, 
atrengtbening,  aaally  dlgcated,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invallda  aa 
well  aa  for  peraona  In  health. 
_  Sold  by  Oracara  ararywhare. 

f .  BAKER  A  CO.,  DorcMer,  lass. 
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INDORSED  BY  THE  MEDICAL.  BROFESSION. 


New  York,  Oct.  S6, 1844. 

Your  Effervescent  Seltzer 
Aperient  meeta  myfulUet  ap¬ 
probation.  In  all  cases  of  irri¬ 
tation  or  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
heartbnm  and  costiveneasa, 
particularly  during  pregnancy, 
it  haa  invariably  proved  a 
medicine  of  great  ntility.— 
Jarkb  Kknnxdt,  H.D.,  186 
Duane  Park. 


SE^^R 


Ltrn,  Mass.,  Sept.  E8,  1883. 

I  take  pleasure  in  offering 
my  testimony  to  the  valuable 
properties  of  your  most  affl 
cient  Seltzer  Aperient.  I 
frequently  prescribe  it,  and 
And  It  completely  answera  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  —  J.  J.  MacMahom, 


WITH  A  RECORD  OF  OVER  FORTY  YEARS. 

TARRANT’S  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  AFERl  ENT 

Regulatea  the  bowels,  is  invaluable  to  Dyspepsia  and  Constipation  ;  removes  all  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  over-eating  ;  is  indorsed  by  Physicians  and  recommended  by  Druggists  everywhere. 


HEARTS. 

“There  are  two  heart.,  called  light  And  left.  Kach 
heart  U  compoMd  of  two  part.,  an  auricle  above 
and  a  ventricle  below. 

“The  UM  of  the  heart.  I.,  by  contracting  and 
,  dilating,  to  receive  and  throw  out  the  blood,  and 
aMi.t  In  keeping  it  In  motion.  (Their  ntillty  may 
:  be  Judged  by  comparing  the  amount  they  throw 
.  out  ana  the  number  of  their  beats  per  minute.  The 
number  of  beats  varies  according  to  the  oonstltu- 
{  tion,  the  age,  the  sex.  the  health,  the  exercise  taken, 

I  and  the  wants  of  the  system  in  any  respect,  the 
position  of  the  body,  etc.  There  is  so  much  varia¬ 
tion  in  cases  of  healthy  people  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  that  there  should  be  no  alarm  if  the  heart 
beat  uniformly  slower  or  faster  by  much  than  the 
average.) 

“The  average  l>eat  in  case  of  healthy  men  at 
maturity  is  seventy-flve  per  minute,  in  women 
eighty  in  this  country,  as  shown  by  many  experi- 
I  ments.  From  one  to  tliree  ounces  of  blood  are 
thrown  out  at  each  beat  or  pulsation.  Hay  one 
'  ounce  only,  and  that  the  heartoeats  but  sixty-four 
'  times  per  minute,  and  the  result  will  be  sixty-four 
,  ounces  or  four  pounds  per  minute — two  hundred 
'  and  forty  per  liour ;  about  the  same  as  two  hundred 
'  and  forty  pints,  or  alsiut  a  barrel.  Tills  labor  is  also 
I  acoomplisiied  by  eacli  lieart.  The  blood  is  therefore 
coursing  along  with  unthougbt-of  rapidity,  and 
will  run  the  circuit  of  the  system  in  an  almost  in¬ 
credibly  sliort  space  of  time.  All  this  blood  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  air  In  the  lungs  every 
moment,  that  it  may  be  purified  and,  what  is  still 
more  essential,  may  cause  tlie  production  of  heat, 
tu  coursing  through  every  part  of  the  system,  it 
bestows  upon  it  life-giving  nourishment  and  heat. 
The  Importance  of  the  heart's  action  is  very  great, 
and  little  do  the  thoughtless  dream  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  blood  which  Is  rushing  through  the 
system,  driven  along  by  the  Impetuous  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  which  all  the  life  long  beats  on 
I  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  without  ceas- 
I  ing  for  an  instant,  but  always,  in  health,  in  precise 
i  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  thought  or  trouble  or  even  produc- 
I  ing  the  leant  fatigue. 

,  “  The  heart  must  be  influenced  to  beat  by  means 

.  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  connection  between 
it  and  the  heart  must  be  very  intimate,  and  what¬ 
ever  aflects  it  must  show  itself  by  altering  the  beats 
.)f  the  heart.  Any  disease  of  the  system  will  show 
Itself  in  the  action  of  the  hearL  which  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  feeling  the  pulse.  The  heart  may  beat 
very  violently  without  any  disease  of  the  heart  ex- 
isting.  Hence,  the  doctors  (bel  the  pulse  not  so 
'  much  to  know  the  number  of  the  beats  of  the  heart 
{  as  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  that  causes  the 
\  beats  of  the  heart,  and  many  of  the  states  of  the 
:  health  tliat  other  parts  will  exhibit.  Hence,  dys- : 
i  peiisla  will  produce  palpitations  of  the  heart;  di.- 
I  eases  of  the  Kings,  the  liver,  and  the  brain  will  do 
the  same.  States  of  the  mind  will  act  through  the 
I  nervous  system  on  the  heart,  etc.’’ 

I  The  above  Is  the  teaching  of  the  best  physiolo- 
j  gist.  08  to  the  heart,  and  little  can  be  added  to  or 
taken  away  ft-om  It  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of 
!  what  the  heart  la  and  what  it  does.  Untfl  within 
a  few  years  the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
system  wore  in  nearly  all  cases  reached  through  the 
stomach,  for  the  doctors  said,  “  We  cannot,  of  course, 
reach  the  heart  directly.  How  can  we  t” 

I  Tills  question,  asked  twenty-flve  years  ago,  was 
'  only  partially  answercil— it  was  only  guessed  at— 
until  the  discovery  of  “Compound  Oxygen.’’  Drs. 
Htarkey  A  Palen,  the  physicians  who  have  been  so 
successftilly  administering  “the  new  remedy,” 
answer  the  question  by  telling  of  their  experience. 
Tliey  call  attention  to  the  tact  that  on  the  comple- 
I  tion  of  the  circuit  of  the  system,  all  the  blood  which 
I  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  heart  comes  back  to, the 
I  heart  by  the  way  of  the  lungs.  Here  it  finds  a  great 
field  for  aeration,  exceeding  fn  area  the  entire 
outer  surface  of  the  body;  here,  with  the  air,  the 
•  oxygen  reaches  the  blood.  The  returning  blood, 

I  erUering  the  heart  invigorated,  adds  new  vigor  to 
'  that  organ,  and,  toith  less  effort,  a  greater  volume  is 
sent  forward,  carrying  vigor  and  comfort  through 
{  all  the  arteries  and  veins  in  its  circutf.  Tills  is  a 
i  very  brief  statement  of  the  method  of  cure  by 
j  oxygen.  But  a  reading  of  the  letters  of  patients 
I  who  speak  of  the  comfort  the  Treatmentgavelhem, 

;  of  the  relief  of  heart  trouble,  and  of  the  ability  to 
sleep,  after  being  for  months  or  years  deprived  of  it 


by  palpitation  or  fluttering  of  the  heart,  will  be  the  I 
best  evidence  that  could  be  produced  that  the  right  | 
method  of  cure  for  disease  has  been  found  in  “Com-  | 
pound  Oxygen.”  And  the  value  of  the  statement  i 
will  not  be  decreased  by  its  brevity. 

We  give  a  few  statements  by  patients  as  liliutrat- 
ing  its  effect  upon  the  heart. 

From  a  lady  in  North  Anson,  Maine:  “  Have  been  ' 
improving  slowly.  I  And  my  heart  does  not  beat 
and  palpitate  as  it  did  before.  That  is  what  I  have 
not  been  free  from  for  twenty-one  years.  Daring 
all  those  years  could  not  lie  on  my  left  side.  Mow 
can  lie  on  the  left  and  do  not  have  any  incon¬ 
venience.  It  seems  such  a  relief  to  be  free  flrom 
that  beating  and  palpitation.” 

From  T.«eds,  Mass. ,  another :  “  I  have  no  long  spells 
of  palpitation,  though  my  heart  still  beats  uncom¬ 
fortably  hard  or  faint  at  tlnies.  1  feel  pretty  well 
most  of  the  time,  and  my  spirits  are  superb.” 

A  patient  at  Mount  Ross,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "  My  cir¬ 
culation  is  good.  1  do  not  notice  any  variation, as  I 
formerly  did.  It  is  steady  and  regular.” 

From  a  gentleman  living  In  the  city  of  New  York  : 

“  The  action  of  my  heart  has  become  more  gentle 
and  regular.  My  dyspepsia  is  altogether  better.  1 
can  sleep  nearly  all  the  night  through  without 
awakening,  and  feci  refreslied  when  I  get  up  in  the 
morning.  It  seems  wonderful  that  any  agent  could 
produce  such  wonderful  results  in  so  short  a  time.” 

From  a  patient  in  Phllllpsburg,  Pa. :  “  I  feel  none  I 
of  my  former  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  breast  or 
fluttering  around  the  heart.”  ' 

From  a  lady  of  Fredonla,Ohlo:  “Your  Treatment 
has  done  wonders  for  me.  Have  very  little  heart 
dltflculty  or  trouble  in  breathing,  and  really  feel  in 
many  respects  like  a  new  being.” 

From  a  lady  of  Rockford,  Illinois:  “lusedtowish 
I  could  die— life  seemed  such  a  burden.  Now  it 
seems  a  blessing.  When  I  wrote  you  1  was  run 
down  with  sore  lungs  and  heart  disease.  Lately  my 
lungs  seem  somewhat  better,  and  my  heart  dues 
not  trouble  me  except  when  startled,  or  when  lying 
on  my  right  side,  when  it  l>eats  rather  too  fast  for 
comfort,  I  feel  as  well  and  In  some  respects  better 
than  1  ever  did  before  taking  the  Oxygen.” 

From  a  patient  at  South  Haven,  Michigan:  “The 
action  of  the  heart  was  also  greatly  disturbed,  ac- 
cumpanieil  by  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  Both  of  these 
troubles  ceased  at  once  and  eflbctaally,  as  they 
have  never  troubled  me  since  the  first  inhalation 
(two  years  ago).” 

From  a  lady  (a  teacher) in  Wisconsin:  “To  have 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week  pass  without  one 
of  those  iieart  troubles,  to  enjoy  seven  or  eight  unin¬ 
terrupted  hours  of  sleep  at  night,  to  have  a  good 
appetite  and  no  inconvenience  of  stomach  troubles, 
to  feel  quite  comfortable  and  ft-ee  ft'om  pain  most  or 
the  time,  is  ‘  happiness  without  alloy.”’ 

A  father,  writing  from  Pleasantvllle,  Iowa,  savs: 

“  My  daughter  was  liable  to  sinking  and  smothering 
spells,  also  her  heart  would  not  beat  regularly. 
Kvery  hour  or  two  it  would  stop  its  pulsations  or 
feel  as  if  it  was  going  to  stop.-  On  the  second  inhal¬ 
ation  her  lung  expanded  to  its  fullest  capacity, 
which,  of  course,  caused  great  distress  of  body  (as 
the  chest  had  sunk  in  over  her  lung),  but  ever  since 
she  has  had  no  symptoms  of  smothering.  The 
heart  pulsations  arc  regular  and  she  feels  like  a  new 
jterson— is  gaining  rapidly  in  flesh.  Her  lung  is  not 
yet  strong,  but  is  gaining.  We  are  truly  grateful  to 
you  for  rescuing  her  from  an  untimely  grave.” 

From  a  young  lady  of  Lynchburg,  Va. :  “Re¬ 
covery  has  been  remarkable.  Action  of  heart  is 
quiet  and  soft.” 

The  curiosity  as  to  what  Compound  Oxygen  is 
may  be  gratified  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  write  a  postal  card  or  letter  of  request  to  Drs. 
Htarkey  A  Palen,  at  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
They  publish  a  brochure  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  entitled.  Compound  Oxygen— Its  Mode  of  Action 
and  Results,  also  monographs  on  asthma,  catarrh, 
consumption,  dyspepsia,  hay  fever,  neuralgia,  rheu¬ 
matism,  etc. ;  also,  once  a  quarter,  they  Issue  Health 
and  Life,  a  record  of  cures  of  patients  made  by  the 
patients  themselves.  This  publication  has  been 
issued  every  quarter  for  six  years,  and  is  a  complete 
answer  to  all  questions  as  to  the  virtues  of  Com-  ' 
pound  Oxygen.  All  this  literature,  or  any  part  of  I 
It,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  Deely  to  any  address  on  ! 
application.  i 
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L.^  CMalofo.  by  UWI,  E  CmU. 

The  kbore  ent  reprewntt  oar  One  Dollar  Btndenti’ Collection  of  twenty  Bocky  MonnUIn  Minerals,  PetiifacttoDi, 
and  Ueolocleal  Genic,  etc.  It  Includes  the  gold,sllTrr,  cuppcr.and  Iron  ores,  Wnyrilite,  IHagnetlte,  Hpar*. 
Mkkk  .4gale.  Jakprrt  Wood  Opal,  and  ten  others,  correctly  labeled.  Each  label  not  only  hears  tiie  srirntlf c 
name,  hut  Its  meaning  Is  made  clear.  In  fact,  an  object  lesson,  as,  for  Instance:  Wood  Opal,  found  at  Buena  Vista, 
Colorado,  Is  an  Impure  opal  of  a  white  or  brownish  color,  haring  the  structure  of  wood.  It  la  wood  petrllled  with  h'  - 
dratcdsllica  (or  opal)  Instead  of  pure  silica,  and  so  on  with  each  label.  It  must  be  a  posltlrefgct  to  any  thinking  per¬ 
son  that  a  student,  or  eren  acblld,  becomeslmmadlately  acquainted  with  the  minerals  of  this  great  country,  and  has  sc 
well  a  Ten  Interesting  study  before  him.  Educators  of  the  present  day  hare  become  thoroughly  conrlnced  that  Min¬ 
eralogy,  Geology,  Natural  History,  etc..,  can  no  more  ^  taught  or  studied  sueceasfully  rrlthout  Illustrative  eju-elmens 
than  Geography  without  maps  or  chemistry  without  eiperlments.  Nature  must  be  brought  fare  to  face  before  nc.  In 
order  to  obtain  aninteingent  Idea  of  her  laws  and  productions.  Ton  get  more  for  your  money  In  the  way  of  ralur, 
1  aotclmlpe,  and  fart,  when  yon  bnyone  of  our  Students’  Collection  of  Rocky  MonntsIn  Mlnerafs^tc.,  than  yon  ever 
got  before ;  and  the  only  way  on  earth  to  giye  what  we  claim  li,  that  we  reside  In  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  collect  onr 
own  mlnerala.  etc.,  and  sell  large  qnantltlea.  Inclose  One  Detlar  at  once,  upon  receipt  of  which  we  will  send  yon, 
Ku:nrcly  packed, this  handsome  coflectlon.  TAMMEN,  Dcnyer,  rolerado. 
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LUNDBORG’S 

PERFUMES. 

Lnndborg's  Perfume,  Edenia. 

L  andborg’8  Perfume,  Marechal  Niel  Rose. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Alpine  Violet, 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  uiy  of  the  Valley. 

LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


A  box  coBtairdng of  a11  the  abov*  St*  article  ^ 

U>  yoar  liAllr»a4  Fix  preas  OfDo*(  which  ibtiukl  be  named’ 

fur  Fifty  (^to—Money  Order,  Stamps  or  rurrency, 

AddreMS  YOl'Xtt,  LAPP  A  lX>Pnf,  14  Barater  Hireet,  New  T«ri. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878. 

BAKER^S 

%&7iiiiillaGlocolate, 

Like  all  our  cbooolatea,  la  pie. 
Km  I  m  Eta  with  the  greaieet  care,  and 

rtff  '  ll  h\  ®®*“****  •  superior  quality  of 

IM  *  1 1  a  ViIb  hixl  attgar,  flavored  with 

In  'll  UV  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 

149  I  I  I  la  drink,  or  eaten  dry  as  confec- 
ill  III  tionery,  R  la  a  delldoua  article, 
IH  II  I  1 1 1  and  la  highly  recommended  by 

*<7  ®ro«*rt  ererywhara, 

W.  RiRRR  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  lasi. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  FAKIS,  1878. 

BABLEB'S 


ILLS  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  Julx  Hbalth  and  Life  contained  a  Tery  In- 
lere*‘‘lii\t  atateraent  by  Mra  M.  J.  French.of  Ludlng- 
t  >  .1.,  of  the  treatment  of  her  child  for  “dlph> 

t  vlth  “  Compound  Oxygen.”  Mothers 

are  finding  It  an  aid  to  them  In  many 
o  enthusiastic  In  their  praise  of  this 
Peasant  remedy. 

rltlug  from  Italy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  says: 

.  never  told  you  that  I  gavt  it  to  my  two 
c  .  •<>  had  always  been  very  slender  and 

hi-  >'  had  to  call  In  a  doctor  for  them  since. 

I  T/u  j  u.'c  both  healthy  now.” 

From  a  clergyman  of  Houlton,  Me. : 

“  Alxiut  onemonth  ago  our  son  Willie,  eleven  years 
ohl,  began  taking  Comitound  Oxygen,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  steadily  Improved  everyday.  For  three 
months  previous  to  his  taking  the  Oxygen  he  was 
almost  constantly  pressed  for  breath  and  coughed 
bailly.  esiieclally  nights,  was  very  weak,and8eemed 
to  be  falling  every  day.  He  would  take  cold  appa¬ 
rently  every  four  or  flvedavs — could  not  bear  the 
I  least  exposure*  but  since  he  began  the  Treatment  he 
j  has  not  seemed  to  take  cold  once.  Is  quite  strong 
and  full  of  vigor,  and  for  the  last  two  weeks  his 
cough  has  nearly  censed,  his  countenance  looks 
I  much  better,  his  ap|>ellte  Is  excellent,  and  In  every 
res|>ect  apparently  he  Is  much  better.  When  he 
began  taking  the  Oxygen  I  could  count  thirty  only 
during  a  single  Insplriit  Ion ;  now  I  can  count  almost 
three  hundre<l  (two  hundred  and  ninety-three)  dur¬ 
ing  a  single  Inhalation.  To  us  it  seems  almost  like  a 
miracle." 

A  gentleman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gives  a  very  In- 
!  tercsting  unsolicited  testimonial.  Many  such  let¬ 
ters  are  gratifying  proof  of  the  high  value  of  the 
Comt>ound  Oxygen  in  families; 

Bbooklyk,  N.  Y.,  September  29th,  1885. 

Bk-s.  Starkey  &  Pales— (yentfemen.*— About  four 
I  yoiirs  ago  my  son,  about  ten  years  old,  had  suflTered 
'  a  relapse  after  an  attack  of  gastric  difficulty  that 
seriously  reduced  his  strength,  so  that  we  were  some¬ 
what  alarmed  for  his  general  health,  as  there  had 
always  been  a  tendency  to  take  cold  “  on  slight pro- 
v<*calion,”  when  an  Intermittent  fever  set  In  that 
seemed  to  defy  our  efforts.  We  liegan  using  “  Com- 

Soiind  Oxygen,”  and  were  surprised  as  well  as  gratl- 
ed  with  the  raj)ld  Improvement  that  followed. 
Within  three  weeks  all  slgnsof  the  old  troubleshad 
left  the  boy.  His  appetite  improved,  he  galneil 
ttesh,  and  was  teell  again.  On  several  occasions  we 
.  found  thata  return  to  “  Compound  Oxygen  ”  checked 
any  new  attack  of  cough  or  bronchitis,  and  kept  him 
I  un .' 

i  .My  wife  also  has  had  occasion  to  try  the  “  Com- 
I  pound  Oxygen  ”  for  chills  and  coughs,  to  which  she 
liiis  been  subject,  and  never  has/ailed  to  get  relief, 

I  followed  by  cure  with  repeated  applications. 

In  fact,  all  of  us  have  found  benefit  In  the  use  of 
your  inhaler  In  cases  of  colds,  coughs,  nlght-sweat- 
Ing,  debility,  etc.,  though  I  cannot  say  we  had  a 
case  of  chronic  disease  to  treat.  But  we  value  the 
“  Home  Treatment”  highly  as  a  certain  relief  In  all 
'  cases  of  catarrhal  or  bronchial  trouble  or  nervous¬ 
ness,  and  have  uo  hesitation  in  recommending  Its 
use  to  any  who  require  a  healing  tonic. 

Yours  truly,  J.  K.  (’hapik, 

j  tU  t^uliice  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  I,ewls  S.  Patterson,  of  Iloxbury,  N.  Y.,  writes 
the  following,  with  liberty  to  print; 

“  From  Infancy  I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
'  asthma  The  slightest  exposure  or  change  In  the 
weiither  would  bring  It  on,  and  the  paroxysms 
I  would  liist  four  or  five  days,  and  sometimes  come 
'  on  every  week  for  months  In  succession.  I  was 
:  very  much  emaciated,  and  my  shoulders  were 
f  drawn  forward  until  I  looked  like  a  natural 
j  liunchback.  Four  .veitrs  ago  next  month  f.\UKUst), 
when  in  this  terrible  condition,  and  white  suffer¬ 
ing  beyond  words  to  express,  unable  to  lie  In  bed 
by  day  or  night,  rny  kind  friend,  Mrs,  Cator,  brought 
me  the  Oxygen  and  Instructed  me  In  the  use  of  It. 
At  first  I  could  inhale  but  a  short  puff  or  two  at  a 
time,  anti  Mrs.  t'ator  suggested  that  I  should  use  > 
it  several  times  during  the  paroxysm.  I  did  so.  | 
and  In  twenty-foBr  hours  I  was  greatly  relieved  and  i 
have  never  since  then  had  so  severe  an  attack.  I 
continuetl  the  Inhalations  dally,  according  to  the 
dlretstlons,  and  In  two  months  gained  twelve  pounds 
in  weight.  I  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  used 
two  Treatments  and  tliought  I  was  cured;  but  last' 


October  liad  a  slight  attack  again.  I  Immediately 
sent  for  another  Treatment,  and  after  using  it  a  few 
days,  found  the  asthma  symptoms  had  all  disap- 
l>earM,  and  1  hope  they  will  never  return.  I  am 
now,  thanks  to  the  Oxygen  Treatment,  nearly  as 
straight  as  any  one,  and  wish  I  could  tell  every 
asthma  sufferer  the  value  of  Compound  Oxygen.” 


TESTIMONIES  PROM  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Potter,  A.  M.,  of  Albion,  Highland  Cure, 
N.  Y.,  wrote  us  the  following  letter,  Aug.  1.8th,  1885; 

“Some  three  or  four  years  ago  your  brochure  fell 
Into  my  hands,  and  the  more  T  read  the  more  I  was 
convinced  that  a  new  curative  agent  had  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

“  I  bad  practiced  my  profession  quite  successfully 
for  twenty-five  years  (Homoeopathic),  and  yet  I 
longed  to  find  something  that  would  uproot  chronic 
diseases,  especially  catarrh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  and 
I  consumption. 

!  *•  While  under  conviction  and  undecided  about 

adopting  the  Oxygen  Treatment,  I  wrote  Dr.  Tur- 
I  ner,  of  N.  Y. ;  It.  C.  HI  rather,  of  Monroe,  La. ;  Dr.  R. 

I  O.  Hmedley,  West  Chester,  Pa., and  Rev.  I.  H.  Platte, 
'  .M.  D.,  Ridgefield.  Conn.:  T.  H.  Arthur,  Wm.  Penn 
;  NIxoil  and  the  Hon.  Wni.  I).  Kelley,  of  Phlladel- 
>  phla.  Pa.,  and  their  replies  in  testimony  and  advice 
made  me  a  firm  convert,  and  convinced  me  that 
'  Oxygen  was  the  most  safe,  successful,  and  wonder- 
I  ful  treatment  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“In  February,  1882,  I  had  a  patient  with  weak 
lungs  who  desired  to  try  It;  but  she  was  poor.  I 
told  her  that  I  would  bear  one-half  the  exp«*nse8.  I 
sent  for  a  Home  Treatment,  and  gave  It  to  her. 
After  six  or  eight  weeks  she  declared  herself  cured. 
I  very  soon  orderetl  two  or  three  others,  and  from 
time  to  time  have  caused  to  be  ordertnl  8<rme  ten  or 
fifteen  of  your  Home  Treatments. 

“A  paralytic,  who  fell  from  a  building  and  well 
nigh  broke  his  neck,  lay  helpless  for  six  weeks,  and 
was  unable  to  do  anything,  when  1  commence  to 
treat  him.  He  can  now  do  double  the  work  I  can, 
and  appears  to  be  quite  restored.  This  was  In  1883. 
One  order,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  for  a  lady  who  was 
helpless  and  bedridden  three  months  ago.  8he  now 
drives  her  own  horse  to  town  and  attends  to  busi¬ 
ness.” 

From  Russellville,  Ala.,  a  physician  writes : 

“I  once  more  send  to  you  for  a  supply  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  I  have  never  prescribed  U  in  a  sinyte 
instance  uithout,  in  my  judgment,  decided  improvement 
to  my  patient.” 

From  Jonesboro,  Ind.,  a  physldlan  writes: 

“About  four  weeks  ago  one  of  my  patients  ordered 
a  treatment  of  Compound  Oxygen.  He  was  very 
low  with  lung  trouble,co/i«uinpfton.  He  read  al>out 
your  Compound  Oxygen  and  was  anxious  to  try  it, 
as  myv  treatment  was  not  doing  g(xxl.  I  advised 
him  to  have  It  ordered.  He  did  so,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  feeling  better  In  every  way.  to  the  great 

fileasure  of  himself  and  myself.  Now.  as  I  have  been 
n  poor  health  for  some  time,  and  have  used  all  the 
ordinary  medicines  to  prevent  and  keep  off  colds, 
j  but  without  avail,  plea.se  send  me  your  Home 
Treatment  of  Compound  Oxygen  immediately,  C. 
O.  D.” 

COMPOUND  OXYGEN  LITERATURE. 

We  give  herewith  a  part  only  of  the  cures  of 
diseases,  of  which  patients  have  written  us.  We 
have  very  much  more  material  than  we  can  use. 
But  these  are  a  fair  sample  of  Uie  statements  of 
grateful  appreciation  by  the  patrons  of  Compound 
Oxygen.  They  have  tried  and  proved  it,  and  now 
tell  the  story  that  we  may  refer  to  their  cases  to 
Inspire  others  with  the  hope  that  they  also  may 
find  relief  by  the  same  means.  We  print  few 
names  In  Health  A>n  Life,  none  without  per- 
I  mission,  and  we  repeat  our  ofler  to  send  to  any 
I  addressaddltlonal  evldenceof  the  value  of  the  Treat¬ 
ment.  We  publish  monographs  on  asthma,  ca- 
I  tarrh,  hay  fever,  consumption,  dyspepsia,  neuralgia, 
rheumatism.  We  also  publish  “the  right  sort  of  a 
Jury,”  consisting  of  twelve  statements  by  cured 
patients,  three  of  whom  are  Judges,  three  editors, 
three  well-known  ladles,  and  three  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  men,  also  a  brochure  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  “  What  Compound  Oxygen  Is— Its  Mfxle  of 
Action  and  Results.”  These  will  be  sent  free, 
with  postage  paid,  to  any  utidress  on  application, 
so  that  an.v  one  who  desires  the  fullest  evidence 
can  have  It  for  the  asking  We  are  glad  to  furnish 
It  to  all  who  apply. — Prom  Itealth  and  Li/e,  October 

Addraaa  Drs.  BTaBKBY  *  PALXN, 
Arch  Street,  PhUnda  ,  Pm 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PABI8, 1878, 

BAKER*S 


Like  ftll  onr  ebooolfttea,  to  pre- 
pftred  with  the  greateet  care, 
oooatota  of  a  aupeiior  quality  of 
eoeoft  azMl  eogar,  flavored  with 
pare  vanilla  bean.  Berved  aa  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  oonfec- 
tionery,  it  la  a  deltolouB  articie, 
and  la  highly  recommended  by 
tonriata. 

Sold  by  Qroeera  OTerywhera. 

&  CO.,  Dorcliester,  Mass. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PASI8,  1878. 
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LUNDBORG’S 

PERFUMES. 

Landborg'g  Perfume,  Edenia. 
Lundborg's  Perfume,  Mara^hal  Niel  Bose. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Alpine  Violet. 
Lundborg’s  Perfume,  uiy  of  the  Valley. 

LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


A  besoontalnlvftaa.aie*of  alltbeaboTeftrearticlMBrcaeH 

to  yourneaur^  KallrMd  KzprMe  omoa(whlefa  ah.eild  be  iiamMi  i 
for  Fifty  Omt*-  ■■  lloo«j  Ordrr,  Rtampa  or  Cwrmcy, 

AddrMi  TOl  &O,  LAD»  A  C'Om.1,  t4  Bmnimj  %mw  T«rb. 

f .  BAKER  &  CO.,  DonMer,  las. 


Monarch  of  the  Monthlies.” 

The  Largest,  Cheapest  and  Best  Magazine. 


OVSB  1,000,000  SEADXB8;  OVER  IMO  PAOXI; 

F&AHK  LESLIE'S 
POPULAEMOHTHLY 

continues  to  hold  its 
place  unchallenged  at 
the  head  of  the  great 
magazines  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  prints  more 
matter,  more  pictures, 
and  has  more  readers 
than  any  other.  Its 
success  has  been  whol¬ 
ly  unprecedenterl,  and 
is  due  solely  to  sterling 
and  positive  merit.  It 
contains  1 28  pages 
each  month,  and  meets 
the  wants  of  every¬ 
body.  Each  number 
presents  a  beautiful 


OVER  1000  PICTDRBS  RACE  TEAR. 

picture  in  color,  a  gem 
of  art,  and  worth  more 
than  the  entire  price 
of  the  magazine.  For 
1886  the  aim  of  the 
publisher  wTll  be  not 
only  to  hold  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Monthly  firmly 
in  the  public  favor,  but 
to  make  it  better  than 
ever. 

New  attractions,  new 
writers,  and  new  artists 
will  be  presented  in  its 
pages,  and  all  the  ex¬ 
tensive  resources  of  the 
well-known  Publishing 
House  placed  at  its 
disposal. 


The  POPULAR  MONTHLY  is  for  sale  by  ftll  Newsde«lers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  addicaa 
on  receipt  of  subscription.  Ht^linrn  f'^plea,  15c.  each,  |M>Bt-|MUd. 

Address,  and  send  Post  Office  Order  or  Check  to 

Mrs.  FRANK  LESLIE,  53-05-67  Park  Place,  New-York. 
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